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work unawares. 

“ ’Tis a poor thing but mine own.” 
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Book I 





The History of 
Old Alexandria, Virginia 

CHAPTER I 

“I have considered the days of old, the years of ancient times.” 

Psalm LXXVII, verse 5. 

SETTLEMENT OF THE COUNTRY.—ADVANCE INTO STAF¬ 
FORD AND PRINCE WILLIAM.—KING’S HIGHWAY.—DUM¬ 
FRIES AND TOBACCO. 

A LTHOUGH the massacre of March, 1622, retarded the 
growth and prosperity of the Colony of Virginia and 
reduced its population from 1255 to 911, the wise policy 
of Governor Sir Thomas Dale ten years previous had put it on a 
firm basis by allowing each settler a domicile of three acres to 
cultivate for his own use, requiring only a small annual con¬ 
tribution of tobacco and corn to the common store. Later fifty 
acres of land was granted each colonist who would clear it, he 
paying annually a nominal rent to the King. This was a great 
incentive to industry. In 1612 seventy acres of land were cleared 
near Jamestown for the cultivation of tobacco and corn. Hogs 
were raised, and soon ran wild in the swamps, bacon was cured 
and sent to England where Virginia hams gained a popularity 
which has never diminished, various industries were established 
in the vicinity of Jamestown, and slavery had come to bear its 
part in the burden of living. 

With the coming of the “Maidens,” sent hither as wives for 
the settlers, the home became a thing assured. The crow of the 
rooster and exultant cackle of the hen were sounds no less 
familiar than the sweet lullaby of the young mother, floating 
through the doorway, where the household cat lay basking in 
the sunshine. Flowers grew in wild luxuriance, while the song 
of birds—the soft coo of the wood pigeon and cheery whistle of 
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the thrush—lent an ecstatic charm to the joy of living, the faith¬ 
ful dog bided his time on his chain in full confidence of his re¬ 
lease at nightfall to assume his duties as protector of the domi¬ 
cile—the settler had come to stay. 

Notwithstanding the Assembly had forbidden the planting of 
land on the north side of the Rappahannock, large grants were 
given, and the planter built his cabin farther and farther from 
the settlements around Jamestown. In 1648 the county of North¬ 
umberland was allowed representation in the General Assembly, 
and was eventually subdivided into the counties of King George, 
Richmond, Lancaster and Westmoreland, to be known as the 
“Northern Neck of Virginia," constituting a part of that vast 
domain granted by Charles II to Lord Culpeper, and which was 
to be inherited by his grandson, Lord Fairfax. 

Large patents of land now came into possession of a wealthy 
class, who, planting with the aid of the indentured servant and 
negro slave, settled along the waters of the rivers and bay. By 
act of Assembly 1680 they were directed to establish towns at 
the best river landings in order to promote commerce with Eng¬ 
land and the other colonies, but the planter, surrounded by his 
followers, had begun to lead that baronial life which up to the 
time of the Civil War was to make tidewater Virginia so at¬ 
tractive. He preferred his own landing where English ships 
came in laden with articles of commerce and luxury, taking away 
the generous produce of his waters and fields. 

With the advent of the Cavaliers, who came in large numbers 
by invitation of Governor Berkeley after the execution of 
Charles I, many arrived whose names are yet familiar throughout 
the Northern Neck. They received large patents of land in those 
counties, so that by the last decade of the seventeenth century 
the advance into Stafford and Prince William was continuous, 
reaching in its final years the shores of Great Hunting Creek. 

But for many years the savage was to wage constant and 
bloody warfare on the daring pioneer and for more than one 
generation was to shape his flint arrows and hunt unmolested the 
deer and wild turkey through forests where now the wireless 
towers rear their wondrous heights, over lands where bronze. 
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marble and granite stand as memorials of warriors of another 
race and era, where civilization in its highest forms of culture 
and humanity has made a government whose statesmen have 
held the world in check. 

On to the north the Indian trail leads, through countries 
embowered in wooded heights, with far-stretched views of moun¬ 
tain and stream; the white man followed the red, the stealthy 
stir of the moccasin and the footfall of the trotting horse carry¬ 
ing with them the story of the world’s progress. 


The southern colonies were late in securing mail or postal 
service; public documents were taken by mounted couriers to 
their destination, and mail of lesser importance was passed by 
hand from plantation to plantation. In this respect Virginia was 
behind the other colonies, and it was not until January, 1729, 
after Governor Spotswood had been appointed Deputy Post¬ 
master of the Colonies, that through his orders the first General 
Post Office in America was established on the Rappahannock 
river about three miles below Fredericksburg. It was on Spots- 
wood’s land and was called “New Post.” Here passed the Indian 
trail from the far South, which, coming through the counties of 
New Kent, King William, Caroline and Spotsylvania, crossed the 
Rappahannock into Stafford near Falmouth, whence it branched 
to the northeast over Hoecake Ridge through the counties of 
King George and Westmoreland, reaching the Potomac at Hooe’s 
Ferry. The main trail found its way to the north through Staf¬ 
ford and Prince William, crossing the Potomac at Alexandria 
from West’s Ferry to Addison’s in Maryland. 

Both these trails, being used as post roads, were called accord¬ 
ing to custom the “King’s Highways.” The lower road was the 
more popular, not having the disadvantage of passing through 
swamps and over numerous creeks. In 1765 this road was fol¬ 
lowed by a young Scotsman journeying from Fredericksburg ten 
Philadelphia on horseback. He crossed the Rappahannock to 
Falmouth and over the Northern Neck to Hooe’s Ferry and con¬ 
tinued his journey through Maryland, and on to his objective; 
returning, however, by way of Addison’s and West’s Ferry, he 
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proceeded through the King’s Highway from Alexandria to Dum¬ 
fries and to Falmouth, where, before crossing the Rappahannock, 
like Henry Clay upon the summit of the Alleghanies, he may have 
paused to listen for the footsteps of the thousands who were yet 
to pass. 

A famous road is the King’s Highway, and how inseparable 
from the history of our country from the days when the Indians 
from the south followed the seasons’ migration, when the colo¬ 
nists were coming up from the settlements near Jamestown and 
the Northern Neck to make homes at their new grants on the 
Potomac path in the counties of Stafford and Prince William. 
Here Nathaniel Bacon and his insurgents created dismay among 
the settlers. Indians followed on the war path, and later, in; 
1755, Governor Dinwiddie escorted General Braddock and his 
officers in their brilliant uniforms, en route to Alexandria, to 
meet his army and warships with the first British troops to land 
on Colonial soil. 

The militia which had followed Major Washington to the 
border war the previous year were joined by Daniel Morgan 
with his wagon train from Colchester; the .whole contingent, 
after a three months’ sojourn at Alexandria, pursued their way 
over the old trail to the west, where they shared the fatal cam¬ 
paign of Braddock and his British soldiers. More peaceful days 
saw Washington on his way to Fredericksburg to visit his mother, 
over the road he had known since his boyhood days at Wakefield. 
Neighbors rode on horseback or in their family coaches for 
week-end visits, or to attend church at Dettingen and Aquia. 
Delegates to the Assemblies rode to and from Williamsburg, and 
teams passed transporting tobacco to the warehouses of Dum¬ 
fries and Alexandria. After his marriage in January, 1759, 
Washington remained at Williamsburg until the Assembly ad¬ 
journed. Then on a bright day in the spring there set out a 
happy party over the King’s Highway, consisting of Washing¬ 
ton, his wife and the little children, to their new home at Mount 
Vernon. 

Again the tocsin of war resounded, and couriers from Boston 
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came announcing to the Virginia House of Burgesses that the 
fight had begun at Lexington and Bunker Hill. 

Over the King’s Highway in September, 1774, Washington, 
Pendleton and Patrick Henry left Mount Vernon to attend the 
first Continental Congress at Philadelphia. 

Washington on two other historic occasions took this route— 
when he went to Cambridge, July, 1775, to take command of the 
Continental Army under the famous elm tree, and when he rode 
to his inauguration as the first President of the United States, 
April, 1789. On October 19, 1781, Tench Tilghman sped over 
the King’s Highway from Yorktown, announcing to the country¬ 
side that “Cornwallis is taken.” 

Coming years saw the armies of three generations of American 
soldiers marching to victory or defeat. 

One should deal with the story of this amazing thoroughfare 
by itself, for here the half of it has not been told. 


The middle of the seventeenth century found the country one 
of growing neighborhoods. The Washingtons and Lees, Carters 
and Fitzhughs had come from Westmoreland. Moving up from 
Stafford, appeared the Alexanders, Harrisons, Peytons, Wests 
and Pearsons, all to build homes which modem architecture has 
failed to surpass in beauty of design and convenience. What 
wonder is it that these people, living within hearing of the trot¬ 
ting horses and traffic, should demand well ordered parishes, 
churches, schools and better homes for their families. Augustine 
Washington built the first house at Epsewassen (Mt. Vernon) 
1732, Harrisons were at Chappawamsic, and William Fitzhugh 
had a stately home at Chatham, while William Fairfax was at 
Belvoir in 1741, awaiting the coming of his cousin, Lord Fairfax, 
who was soon to arrive to look up the patent of land granted his 
grandfather. Lord Culpeper, by Charles II, 1661. 

Indentured servants proved a benefit to both employer and 
laborer—the latter were more reliable than the negro, and a short 
time of service rendered them freemen with a small acreage 
for cultivating tobacco, com, wheat and other grains which 
were becoming popular and profitable crops. They had acquired 
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some experience, so that when freed they became of the farmer 
class, and a benefit to the land, 

The country bloomed under such service, and so great was the 
production of tobacco that it attracted the thrifty Scot, who 
arrived with his vessels at the wharves and carried off to the 
world’s market this valuable staple. 

The landings became congested, and warehouses were a neces¬ 
sity; thus came into existence the little town of Dumfries on, 
Ouantico Creek, where the first warehouse was constructed in 
1730. Many people settled here, usually Scotsmen. Philip 
Fithian in his journal says that practically all the merchants and 
shopkeepers in that section were either from Glasgow or other 
places in Scotland. For some years the export of tobacco was 
very considerable, and large fortunes were made by these worthy 
people, many of whom made their homes permanently in the 
vicinity, and, marrying into prominent families, put their mark on 
a community of more than ordinary culture and progress. 

Dettingen Church was built, several warehouses and a bank 
established, a play house attracted the fashionable people, while 
horse racing and cock fighting were amusements engaged in by 
the whole countryside. But the prosperity of Dumfries was short 
lived; the subsidence of Ouantico Creek first rendered approach 
to the wharf difficult and then impossible, while distant planters, 
finding portage over the roads more difficult, sought nearer mar¬ 
kets, and began to grow other and more profitable crops. One 
after another of the warehouses closed and became ruins, and 
Dumfries, where so many fortunes had been made, became a 
thing of the past. Even Dettingen Church, visited by Bishop 
Meade in 1852, was then in an advanced stage of decay, “desolate 
as the halls of Balclutha.” The county court was removed to 
Colchester, and the few tottering walls of the old buildings are 
now a pathetic reminder of former days. 

As shown by the wills, leaving to deserving descendants such 
prosaic articles as feather beds, counterpanes, pewter dishes and 
copper kettles, the life of the planter was simple, yet he made the 
most of his indentured servants and negro slaves, and a certain 
amount of elegance prevailed. He doubtless aspired to the luxuries 
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of his neighbors of the lower counties, who imported from Eng¬ 
land handsome furniture and tapestries, and whose family por¬ 
traits gave dignity to their halls. He perhaps envied the well- 
kept gardens of Nomini, Mount Airy and Chatham, where im¬ 
ported box hedges and ornamental shrubs, with the season’s 
bloom of apple, peach, cherry and plum made a landscape of 
loveliness. Nature with opulent hand had done much, and to¬ 
day the tourist passing over the King’s Highway from Alex¬ 
andria to Fredericksburg, through forests of oak, pine, maple, 
dogwood, redbud and the majestic tulip poplar tree, with their 
undergrowth of rhododendron, azalea, laurel and hawthorn, may 
realize the truth of Captain John Smith’s recitation, that “heaven 
and earth never better agreed to frame a place for man’s habita¬ 
tion.” 



CHAPTER II 


FOUNDING OF A TOWN ON HUNTING CREEK.—HENING’S 

STATUTES. 

A S early as 1636, a patent of 3000 acres of land was granted 
by Governor Harvey for sixty persons in Henrico. Patent 
476, to Richard Cocke, Mona Rice, Thomas Pearson, John 
Alexander, Simon Morely, John Chapman, John Cook, John 
West, William Hunter, Richard Cocke, Margaret Powell, George 
Harrison and others. Richard Cocke married Mary Aston, or 
Ashton, daughter of Simon Aston. The significance of these 
names is striking. They were probably those of persons con¬ 
nected, and who later moved up from the lower counties into 
Stafford and Prince William, where they are still represented. 

John Alexander and Tabitha Smart received 1500 acres of 
land in Stafford County. John, Jr., Robert, and Christopher 
Alexander had 1460 acres in Northumberland, 1644. Captain 
John Alexander and Peter Ashton with Robert Street had 2000 
acres in Stafford, 1668. Nicholas Spencer and John Washington 
were granted from Lord Culpeper 5000 acres of land on the 
Potomac River between Epsewassen and Little Hunting Creek, 
while Thomas Harrison and Thomas Pearson settled upon the 
South Shore of Great Hunting Creek four miles above This 
creek was called in old deeds, “Muscle or Indian Cabin Creek. 

Here in 1696, Governor Berkeley built a fort to protect the 
settlers against the Indians whose hostility retarded the settle¬ 
ments in this region for many years. Chiefly through the efforts 
of Harrison, Washington and Thomas Pearson, the Indians were 
finally subdued and driven to the north, where they eventually 
became absorbed by the Iroquois of Pennsylvania. In 1732 a 
man named John Colville owned land on the south side of Great 
Hunting Creek, where he had a mill near what is now known as 
the “Cameron Run crossing,” which is at the head of the Creek 
where the old King’s Plighway, coming into Alexandria, branches 
to the northwest, and passes on to the mountains of Loudoun 
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and Fauquier. Braddock’s army took this route in 1755. Colonel 
Charles Little afterwards owned and lived upon a part of Col¬ 
ville’s land, and probably died there at Denbeigh. On the heights 
overlooking the creek, Bryan Lord Fairfax, who had previously 
lived in the upper part of Fairfax County at Ash Grove, bought 
land from Colville’s estate and built upon it his beautiful home 
at Mount Eagle, where he died in 1802. Hugh West, Sr., owned 
West’s Grove where the Belle Haven Country Club now is, and 
near by him a man named Matthews maintained an ordinary. This 
section described was near where Old Hunting Creek bridge is 
now located, and was opposite the part of the Howsing patent 
owned by Philip Alexander. A number of these men desired to 
establish a tobacco warehouse on Hunting Creek, and build a 
town to be called Cameron after the Fairfax family, but after 
considerable controversy it was seen that it would be better to 
put the tobacco warehouse upon deeper water—a wise determina¬ 
tion as the experience of Dumfries was soon to show. 

Accordingly, chiefly through the influence of William Ramsay 
and John Carlyle, two Scotsmen who had come up from Dum¬ 
fries to look for another and better site for a tobacco warehouse, 
the General Assembly authorized the building of this warehouse 
at West’s Point on the Potomac, where had been established some 
years before a ferry over to Addison’s on the Maryland shore of 
the Potomac river. This warehouse was finished in 1732. 


In 1679 Robert Howsing, who was then living in Northumber¬ 
land, had a grant of 6000 acres of land from Sir William Berkeley 
on the “freshes of the Potomac, for bringing into the Colony of 
Virginia one hundred and twenty persons to inhabit.” It does 
not seem that he settled many of his immigrants on this land, as 
few names which appear on the parchment are familiar. John 
Alexander, who had surveyed the patent in 1668-9 bought it 
from Plowsing the following year for 600 weight of tobacco. 
In 1675 John Alexander built a house in the upper part of the 
patent, and died there, October, 1677, leaving his estate to be 
equally divided between his two sons, Robert and Philip Alex¬ 
ander. He failed to sign his will and Robert, to avoid the law of 
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entail, confirmed by deed to his brother in 1690 the portion de¬ 
vised to Philip, who had not been of age at the time of his 
father’s death. The first actual survey by chain and compass was 
now made by Theodoric Bland, the best surveyor in the Colony 
of Virginia. The line fixed by him began at a hickory tree on 
the ground lying on the south side of the marsh through which 
Hooff's Run now flows. It was then called “Pompey Gales 
Marsh,” and later “West’s Pocoson.” Theodoric Bland ran his 
line in a direction generally south until he passed the mouth of 
Waukapin Run nearly opposite the lower point of Analoston 
Island and then back to Jones’ Point by the river shore to Piper’s 
Island and then to the beginning. The grant was at some places 
not over a mile wide, and within the memory of some living, old 
blazed trees were still to be seen until the Civil War destroyed 
these landmarks. 

The survey now completed, Robert Alexander took the upper 
half above Four Mile Run, on which was built in 1675 by his 
father the house left him in his will. Philip got the lower part 
on which the town of Alexandria was built in 1749. In 1693 
Philip executed a deed giving back to Robert all except 500 
acres of land bordering on the creek in exchange for other land. 
Thomas Pearson, a connection of the Alexanders, who had mar¬ 
ried Susan Bland, the sister of Theodoric Bland, now leased a 
part of this land and built upon it what was for many years 
known as Pearson’s Island. His son Simon Pearson succeeded 
him. His daughter, Margaret, married Colonel John West, and 
their son, Hugh West, Sr., one of the first trustees of Alexandria, 
inherited the property, West’s Point—the site chosen for the to¬ 
bacco warehouse in 1732. It was on rising ground at the mouth 
of Orinoka Creek that a settlement grew up around the ware¬ 
house and ferry. It was the termination of the “rolling road” 
which brought in from the plantations the hogsheads of tobacco. 
From the earliest period of colonization the culture of tobacco 
took precedence of all other crops, and became the planters’ 
wealth. Its culture was regulated by legal enactment, which also 
fixed the price; it became the medium of exchange, and all 
salaries and fees were paid with it, even the salaries of the 
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Burgesses, the parsons and other officials. Thus the necessity of 
warehouses for the storage of this product where it could be 
brought for inspection, and from whence it could be shipped to 
foreign parts. The method for bringing it from the plantations 
was by packing it in hogsheads through which an iron rod was 
passed, serving as an axle, and the whole drawn by oxen har¬ 
nessed to the roughly made shafts. It was then rolled over the 
roads to the nearest warehouse. 

The most prominent in establishing the little community were 
William Ramsay, John Carlyle and John Pagan who had been 
living in Dumfries as agents of Glasgow firms. The prospects 
of the warehouse and landing up on the Potomac seeming 
brighter, these merchants came and settled here between 1732 and 
1740. These Scotsmen gave the name of their new home in 
honor of the Earl of Belhaven who had won the esteem of his 
countrymen by his eloquent speech against the Union (1650-1708). 
Besides Simon Pearson, the Alexanders and Chapmans, there had 
come to live in the vicinity the Wests, Washingtons, Fitzhughs, 
Terretts and others, for the Indians had ceased to be troublesome, 
and the land had become of permanent value—was attractive and 
well watered by Great Hunting Creek, Four Mile Run and many 
small tributaries; on these streams were built mills where corn 
and wheat were ground; these products, added to tobacco, were 
carried off by the trading vessels coming to the river landing. 
Belhaven had now become a busy little port. The county of 
Fairfax was formed from Prince William County in 1742, and a 
nucleus of trade and business was firmly established here. The 
hills around were clothed with oak, cedar, and pine, from which 
the homes of the newcomers looked forth on the broad expanse 
of the Potomac river flowing past what was pronounced by an 
English traveller “the finest harbour imaginable.” 

The unpretentious houses of Belhaven increased in number 
down a lane which in the future was to be the “main street.” 
Not far off across the marsh was the little chapel, the first mis¬ 
sion of the larger churches of Truro Parish. In it the Rev. 
Mr. Green officiated once or twice a month. This little “Chapel 
of Ease” was on the corner of what were to be in later times 
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Pitt and Princess Streets. A school was established soon after 
the tobacco warehouse was built in 1732, where the forefathers 
of the hamlet received their early education. 

The municipal government of Alexandria was organized on 
the 13th of July, 1749, with a jurisdiction over sixty-six half¬ 
acre lots, two of which had been set apart for a market space. 
There were nine streets and two public landings, West’s Point 
and Point Lumley. These had been laid off in 1748, and were 
comprehended within limits marked by a line starting from the 
river and extending west midway between what is now Duke and 
Wolfe Streets, to a point midway between what is now Royal and 
Pitt Streets, thence north by a line north 64°, and east to the river. 

The Act of the General Assembly for erecting a town at Great 
Hunting Creek is as follows: 

Hening’s Statutes .—“Whereas it has been represented to this 
present Assembly that a town at Hunting Creek Warehouse on 
the Potomac River would be commodious for trade and naviga¬ 
tion and greatly tend to the ease and advantage of the frontier 
inhabitants—Be it therefore enacted by the Lieutenant Governor, 
Council and Burgesses of this present General Assembly that it 
is hereby enacted by the authority of the same that within four 
months after the passing of this act, sixty acres of land, parcel 
of the lands of Philip Alexander, John Alexander and Hugh 
West, situate lying on the south side of Potomac river, about 
the mouth of Great Hunting Creek and in the County of Fairfax, 
shall be surveyed and laid out by the surveyor of the said County 
(John West Jr.), beginning at the mouth of the first branch 
above the warehouses (Orinoka Creek) and extend down the 
meanders of said river Potomac to a point called Middle Point, 
and thence down the river ten poles, and from thence by a line 
parallel to the dividing line between John Alexander’s land and 
Philip Alexander’s, and back into the woods for the quantity 
aforesaid. And the said sixty acres of land to be so surveyed 
and laid out shall be and is vested in the Right Honorable 
Thomas Lord Fairfax, the Honorable William Fairfax Esq., 
George William Fairfax, Richard Osborne, Lawrence Washing- 
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ton, William Ramsay, John Carlyle, John Pagan, Gerard A 
ander and Hugh West of the County of Fairfax, gentlemen, a 
Philip Alexander of the County of Stafford, gentleman, and heir 
successors in trust for the purposes herein mentioned. And the 
said Thomas Lord Fairfax, William Fairfax, George William 
Fairfax, Richard Osborne, Lawrence Washington, William Ram¬ 
say, John Carlyle, John Pagan, Gerard Alexander, Hugh West 
and Philip Alexander are hereby constituted and appointed direc¬ 
tors and Trustees for designing, building and carrying on an 
maintaining the said town upon the land aforesaid. And the said 
trustees and directors or any six of them shall have power to 
meet as often as they shall think necessary, and lay out the said 
sixty acres into lots and streets, not exceeding half an acre of 
land in each lot, and also set apart such portions of the said land 
for a market place and a public landing as shall seem to them 
convenient. And when the said town shall be so aid out the 
directors and trustees shall have full power to sell all the lots by 
public sale or auction from time to time to the highest bidder so 
that no person shall have more than two lots (together) and when 
any such lots shall be sold any two of the trustees shall and may 
upon the payment of the purchase money by some sufficient con¬ 
veyance or conveyances, convey the fee simple estate of such lot 
or lots to the purchaser or purchasers, and he or they and his or 
their heirs or assigns shall and may forever thereafter peaceably 
and quietly have, hold, possess and enjoy free and discharged 
from all right, title claim and interest and demand whatsoever of 
the said Philip Alexander, John Alexander and Hugh West and 
the heirs and assigns of them respectively, and all persons what¬ 
soever claiming by, from or under them or either of them. 
Provided nevertheless, that the said trustees and directors after 
deducting sufficient to reimburse the charge and expense of sur¬ 
veying and laying out the said lots, shall pay or cause to be paid 
to the said Philip Alexander, John Alexander and Hugh West all 
the money arising by the sale of the said lots according to their 
respective rights therein. Be it further enacted by the authority 
aforesaid that the grantee or grantees of every such lot or lots to 
be sold or conveyed in the said town shall within two years next 
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after date of the conveyance for the same, erect, build and finish 
on each lot so conveyed, one house of brick, stone or wood, well 
ramed, of the dimensions of twenty feet square and nine feet 
pitch at the least or proportionably thereto. If such grantee have 
two lots contiguous, with a brick or stone chimney, the said di¬ 
rectors shall have full power and authority to establish such rules 
and orders for the more regularly placing the said houses as to 
them shall seem most meet, and if the owner of any such lot shall 
fail to pursue and comply with the directions herein prescribed 
for the building and finishing one or more house or houses 
t ereon, then such lots upon which such houses as shall not be so 
uilt and finished shall be revested in said trustees and shall and 
may be sold and conveyed to any other person or persons what¬ 
soever in the manner before directed, and shall be revested and 
sold again as often as owner or owners shall fail to perform 
obey and fulfill the directions aforesaid, and the money arising 
from the sale of such lots as shall be revested and sold as afore¬ 
said shall be by the said trustees from time to time applied to such 
public use for the benefit of the inhabitants of said town, and 
those who shall fail to obey and pursue the rules and orders of 
t tie said directors in repairing and mending the streets and land¬ 
ings and public wharfs shall be liable to the same penalties that 
are inflicted for not repairing the highways of their Colony. 

And for the continuing the succession of the said trustees and 
directors until the Governor of this Colony shall incorporate 
some other persons by letters patent under the great Seal of this 
Colony, to be one body P^ic and Corporate, to whom the gov¬ 
ernment of the sau? town shall be committed,—Be it further en- 
aCt ? d b ^J.’^.' authorit J r aforesaid that in case of the death of any 
1 sectors or trustees, or of their refusal to act, the sur- 
S or other directors or the major part of them shall assem¬ 
ble and are hereby empowered from time to time by instrument 
in writing under their respective hands and seals to nominate 
some other person or persons being an inhabitant or free-holder 
of said town m place of him so dying or refusing, which new 
director or directors so nominated and appointed shall from 
henceforth have like power and authority in all matters herein 
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contained as if he or they had been expressly named and ap¬ 
pointed in and by this Act, and every such instrument and 
nomination shall from time to time be recorded in the Books of 
the said directors. Be it further enacted by the authority afore¬ 
said that it shall not be lawful for any person whatsoever to erect 
or build, or cause to be erected or built in the said town any 
wooden chimney, and if any wooden chimney shall be built con¬ 
trary to this Act, it shall and may be lawful for the Sheriff of the 
County of Fairfax—and he is hereby required from time to time 
to cause all such wooden chimneys to be pulled down and demol¬ 
ished. And be it further enacted by the authority of the afore¬ 
said that no person whatsoever residing in the said town shall 
keep any swine running at large within the bounds thereof, and 
that it shall and may be lawful for any person whatsoever to kill 
or destroy the same and immediately give notice to the owner or 
owners thereof. Provided always that nothing in this Act shall 
be construed to prevent persons driving hogs for sale in and 
through the said town, or to prohibit persons residing near the 
said town from letting their hogs run at large. 

Be it further enacted by the authority aforesaid that the said 
town (so erected) shall be called by the name of Alexandria.” 

This name was chosen on account of the town having been 
settled on the land of the Alexanders. The Seal of the town 
consisted of the device of a ship in full sail with a balance 
poised above. 
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Alexandria Town. Building lots as sold by John West, Surveyor, at Auction, July 13, 1749. 


































CHAPTER III 


TTTIY 13 1749-LAYING OUT OF LOTS.-COURT HOUSE 1752.- 
J TOWN HOUSE 1759-60.—-INCIDENTS IN EARLY HISTORY OF 
ALEXANDRIA. 

T HE morning of July 13, 1749, dawned with the bright sky 

of a summer day. It was by far the most eventful and 
important day that Belhaven had yet known. People hur 
ried to the space to be reserved for a market square ^he sound 
of the auctioneer’s bell, and deep interest appeared « ^ faC * 
Some days previous to this John West Jr., County Surveyor, as 
rist d by young George Washington, had staked out the ots fo 
the founding ti a town. The ground was comparably level 
and free from large trees, but covered with scrub pine an 
stumps of those which had been cut down. There were present 
a majority of the trustees recently appointed—Richard Osborn 
William Ramsay, John Carlyle, John Pagan, Genird Ataonte 
and Hugh West Sr. John West Jr. was appointed clerk of the 
town in order to keep account of the proceedings. It was agreed 
that the lots be sold at public vendue within five minutes fiom 
tb they were set to sale. At the stroke of the hammer all was 
silence and John West Jr. then proceeded to sell the lots on t e 
water front beginning with Number 36 on the comer of what is 
now Cameron and Lee Streets. It was bought by John Dalton 
and his partner, John Carlyle. The lots on the water front were 
bought by Gerard Alexander, Alan McCrea, John Carlyle Wil¬ 
liam Ramsay, Roger Lindon, William Fitzhugh and Major Henry 

^ThSy-one lots were sold at an average of nineteen and one- 
half pistoles (a pistole was worth about four dollars). The meet¬ 
ing then adjourned to September 20th, at which time deeds were 
to be executed for these lots and the remaining ones sold. 

All municipal action concerning the lots, payments for th 
same, accounts kept by the town clerk, and receipts paid to lot- 
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wners was taken m accordance with the charter. The salary of 
the town clerk was charged and paid for by the proprietors. 

W H 1749 ' and subse< iuent meetings, lots were 

disposed of “ CCUted ^ When a11 but a few were 

It was agreed that the trustees should meet the first Saturday 
n each month, and that the clerk be ordered to attend, '‘that suc£ 
schemes as may be of benefit to the town may be recorded.” It is 

m2 1767 wh I'" meCt ! ngS WCre heId at P rivate residences 
J if WaS ° rdered that the trustees ho] d their meet- 

m ad df C U T r r °° m ° f thC t0Wn h ° USe ’ Which had recently had 
an addition of two rooms made for their convenience. 

A great many of the town records were lost in the fire which 

burned the market house in 1871. Fortunately, among the mass 

of old papers which escaped destruction, was found the book con- 

l^^r- 65 ° f thC meetingS of the trus tees from 1749 to 
1767. While it is to be regretted that other documents relating 

o own a airs after its incorporation and until 1794 are irre- 

Shfof the'e n 0nCS Pr£SerVed arC ° f grCat V3lue in> lowing 
g p °" the ear 7 government and growth of the town. 

apDobfdfT 11165 ^ “ May ’ 1751 ’ J ° hn Carl 7 le was 

PP o have a road cleared down the main street to Point 

1 r? end / the Md “ S “ t 

walds bvl 1 -° "• 6 t0Wn Was divided int0 two 

eate and ' ♦* n ?“ ling eaSt and west ’ be g‘ n ning at Mr. Carlyle’s 
g te, and continuing to the west limits of the town. A trustee 

was appointed to oversee each ward. John West Jr. was ordered 
o survey the marsh adjoining the town, that the whole might be 
improved as a common pasture, and that the General Assemblv 
be petitioned to include it within the bounds of the town and 

ma7s P h lh f amag J' bUt ° Wing t0 a P revi °us Act relating to this 

tinued' for ? ^ t0 end " rSe SUch Act - and *e marsh con- 

or many years to be a menace to the health of the town 

It was called in derision “King Georges Meadows.” This marsh 

was caused by the subsidence of Orinoka Creek, which took its 

rise near the corner of Prince and Pitt streets, where tfere was a 

arge spring. he creek flowed in a northeasterly direction, 
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entering the Potomac river just below West’s Point. Some years 
ago, when a sewer was being constructed near Lannon s corner, 
the remains of a bridge and parts of a vessel were found sub¬ 
merged, showing that at one time the Orinoka had been navigable 
at that point. Many of us remember the stepping stones over 
Pitt street which were rendered necessary, when, after a heavy 
rain, the water seeking its old channel, rushed tempestuously 
through Pitt street and over an embankment just back of the 
city jail. Small boys frequently sought to fish here, but with¬ 
out success. ___ 

In 1753 resurveying the town was ordered, and all bounds 
marked with white oak posts; all buildings were ordered to have 
brick or stone chimneys, and with fronts towards the streets, and 
gable ends only where streets crossed. Lots 43 and 44 were 
reserved for a market square and for court house and prison. 
The streets ran north and south with the points of the compass. 
There was a slight deviation discovered when Benjamin Hallo- 
well surveyed the town in 1852. The names of the streets run¬ 
ning north and south were Water street on the river, Fairfax 
(once Main), Royal and Pitt, the middle of which formed the 
western limit of the town. The streets running east and west 
were Duke, Prince, King Cameron, Queen, Princess and Orinoka 
which would have been Duchess had not the creek usurped both 
place and name. 

In 1759 Messrs. Carlyle and Dalton were allowed to build a 
wharf at the foot of Cameron street for general use of the town; 
they and their heirs, in consequence of expense, to apply one- 
half of said landing to their own use. An underground passage 
led from the landing to the vaults below Mr. Carlyle’s house, 
which were used for storing wines and other merchandise. 

In August, 1764, it was allowed that Thomas Fleming “have 
right to build a warehouse under the bank at Point Lumley, and 
that he have the sole use and benefit of the said house for three 
lives (one hundred years), a lease to be granted by the trustees, 
he and his successors paying them for the use and benefit of the 
town annually the sum of five shillings current money. This in¬ 
dulgence being granted said Fleming in consideration of his ser- 
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vices as a ship-builder, and his inclination to serve the town al¬ 
ways to the utmost of his power. It is also agreed with him to 
make an addition to the wharf at West’s Point in such a manner 
as is mentioned in the agreement, for the sum of one hundred 
dollars current money, and this to be completed in a workman¬ 
like manner, and kept in repair by the said Fleming for the period 
of seven years.” 

All the ship building was done at this point, and Thomas 
Kirkpatrick was given leave to build a vessel here in 1762. This 
wharf was controlled by the county as a tobacco port until 1771 
when it was given to the trustees of the town, who were empow¬ 
ered by the Colonial Assembly to repair it, and exact taxes from 
such vessels as were not taking tobacco from the county ware¬ 
houses. In 1769 another warehouse was built at West’s Point 
under the bank, which was done by public subscription. This 
build continued in use for more than a hundred years, and was 
destroyed by fire when the other sheds were burned at Fishtown 
in 189 The Alexandria fish market until a century ago was an 
important adjunct to her commercial life. The bulk of the catch 
on the Potomac was brought to our fish wharf, and Fishtown in 
the early spring was a veritable bee hive. Farmers came from all 
points in eastern Virginia in their wagons for the purpose of buy¬ 
ing herring and shad in bulk, the offal of which was used in 
fertilizing their land. Most of the fish now are packed on the 
shores where caught and shipped direct to the country people 
and inland towns. Hundreds of people were given employment 
during Api il as cutters and packers, and the northeast section 
of the town was a busy mart. Bar rooms, eating houses, etc., 
were numerous, while it became the resort of fakers, organ grind¬ 
ers and 1 unch and Judy shows. As may be surmised it was not 
the most moral part of the town. 

Much complaint was made of hogs and geese running at large 
through the streets, and it seemed difficult to get an ordinance 
prohibiting this custom. It would seem that every' one kept pigs, 
and did not want them in their back yards, and until 1773 these 
animals preserved their ancient privileges. Finally an ordinance 
was passed giving any person the right to destroy them. 
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In 1759 the necessity of a Town Hall was felt, and the citizens 
undertook to build one by lottery and subscription, and in order 
to encourage subscription, the town trustees authorized a general 
treating. We find in an old ordinance book at the Auditor’s 
office an entry: “To cash for treat at Summer’s two and one- 
half gallons of rum with sugar, nineteen shillings and one penny.” 
The work thus proceeded merrily, one may say, and before the 
close of 1760, a two-story brick Town House was erected on the 
southwest corner of Fairfax and Cameron streets. It stood 
upon ground now occupied by the Clerk’s office, and it soon be¬ 
came a historic center. The ground floor was devoted to the 
Alexandria School, and the upper floor was approached by a 
stairway from the court below. Here the Presbyterians held their 
services on Sundays, and the trustees their monthly meetings. 
Any assembly of public interest also took place here. 

In 1767 it was found to be in need of repairs, and the trustees 
made some desirable additions in order to make the upper rooms 
useful to the trustees, and also for general utility. The negli¬ 
gence of the teachers had caused much damage, and it was deter¬ 
mined in future to hold them responsible for the condition of 
the rooms occupied by the school. Robert Adam and Thomas 
Fleming were appointed overseers to inspect annually the condi¬ 
tion of the property, and to report thereon. 

The court house was a brick building near the Town House, 
and had been one of the first erected on the market square, 1752. 
At that date Peter Wagner, Clerk of Fairfax Court, had been 
compelled to remove the records from the old court house near 
Vienna to his residence in the lower part of the county for safe 
keeping. In April, 1752, upon petition of many of the inhabitants 
of Fairfax County for removing to Alexandria the court house, 
which was then being built by lottery and subscription, the Board 
of Justices of the County being satisfied that it was generally 
desired by the people, notice was given, and no objection being 
made, it was “Ordered that the Court House and Jail be removed 
to Alexandria.” In 1791, during the Mayoralty of Philip Marstel- 
ler, “the Mayor and Common Council resolved that Peter Wag¬ 
ner the Clerk should have leave to use the rooms lately occupied 
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by the Alexandria School as an office for the town and county 
records, and that he be given title to the bricks of the County 
Court House as indemnity for pulling it down.” Thus was de¬ 
stroyed a little house which had been associated with the early 
and important history of Alexandria. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE MARKET SQUARE.—POLITICAL AND OTHER MEETINGS. 
—WEIGHTS AND MEASURES, 1744.—JAIL YARD AND WHIP¬ 
PING POST.—JEREMIAH MOORE, THE BAPTIST.—PARSON 
WEEMS ON ALEXANDRIA.—SHARPSHIN ALLEY.—WASH¬ 
INGTON AND PAYNE.—FRENCH AND INDIAN WAR: 
BRADDOCK AND HIS ARMY.—NEWS OF DEFEAT RE¬ 
CEIVED AT ALEXANDRIA. — WASHINGTON RECEIVES 
COMMISSION AS COLONEL OF VIRGINIA MILITIA, 
AUGUST, 1755. 

T HE market square was the central point of interest in the 
community. Here all political and various other assem¬ 
blages were held. Sales were made of all kinds of produce. 
On court days people came over from Maryland to trade horses 
and cattle. Fairs were held, and the market square became the 
rendes-vous for friends from all the surrounding country. 

While tobacco continued to be the most important product of 
the neighborhood, wheat and corn were raised, and mills were 
grinding on all the streams. Washington in his diary mentions 
a new grain called buckwheat with which he was experimenting. 
The merchants of the town were doing considerable trade with 
the West Indies, and ships from all foreign countries came into 
the harbor. Washington became a trustee in 1766, and being a 
producer himself, was interested in the proper way of measuring 
grain, resulting in an established law requiring all dealers to have 
their measures tested by standards. Measures had been sent 
from England in 1744, and are still preserved and used at the 
City Hall, and annually the market master has to test all mer¬ 
chandise in the town. There are three wine measures,—one pint, 
one quart and one gallon; four dry measures,—one-quarter of 
a peck, one-half a peck, one peck and one bushel. The whole, 
when placed one on top of the other form a pyramid. The 
weights are from one to twenty-eight pounds. All these articles 
are inscribed on one side “County of Fairfax.” There is also a 
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four-foot rule for measuring lumber. With the improvements 
of modern times these now seem very inaccurate, but are cer¬ 
tainly the most valuable relics owned by the City of Alexandria, 
and are known to be the only complete set of early English stand¬ 
ards in this country. A few years ago they were polished and put 
in perfect condition by the Colonial Dames of America in the 
State of Virginia. Under the same law instituted by Washington, 
hay scales were placed on St. Asaph street, where they remained 
until more modern ways of measuring hay and straw were estab¬ 
lished. 

Alexandria was now profiting by the decline of Dumfries, 
which was losing its trade by a deficiency of harbor. By 1754 
all but a few of the least desirable lots here had been sold; the 
town was closely built, mostly with substantial brick houses. 

In the jail yard stood the whipping post with a pillory. It was 
used until 1835 when it was removed to the new jail on the cor¬ 
ner of Princess and St. Asaph streets. The post was formed of 
two stout uprights about two feet apart, connected by a platform 
below and another above. Some two feet on the outer side of 
each upright were iron clamps to receive the hands of the culprit, 
and a like contrivance for the feet. Above the platform was 
another cross piece with half circles cut in it at a convenient 
distance, and above this was another piece which moved up and 
down in grooves in the posts, that had cut in it the other half 
circles, forming holes to fit the prisoner’s neck. 

The writer quoted says he never saw anyone in the pillory 
except a negro who was being punished for killing a child by 
careless driving in the street, but many were whipped. White 
and black, male and female, they were stripped and the cowhide 
began its music, accompanied by the yells of the culprit. The 
boys attended in large numbers, and on these occasions stood in 
great dread of the executioner of the law, particularly of a man 
known as “Bobtail Bowie,” and also of one named Neale who 
was allowed to be the most skilful performer. His custom was 
to pause between every three or four strokes and administer a 
lecture which made the ceremony very interesting to the specta- 
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tors, some of whom took occasion to enfoixe the constable’s re¬ 
marks by throwing stale eggs and dead cats at the unfortunate 
criminal. At one time branding on the hand was done, but hap¬ 
pily soon fell into disuse. The implement used was the key of 
the Court House door slightly heated, but the marshal was too 
humane to do more than go through with the form of the punish¬ 
ment. 

An old English magazine at the Alexandria Library, dated 
February 20, 1768, gives an account of an execution of some 
slaves at Alexandria who had plotted to poison their overseers, 
some of whom died in consequence. The slaves were hanged 
and their heads put on pikes on the chimneys of the Court 
House and jail where they long remained, a revolting spectacle, 
and warning to evil doers. In the memory of some of our older 
citizens these pikes, which were on the jail chimneys for the 
purpose of exposing the heads, still remained until the jail was 
remodelled for a police station. 

Notice was given of the assembling of Court and meeting of 
the town trustees by ringing the bell in the space near the court 
house, and previous to its installment there, notice of such meet¬ 
ings was given by proclamation by the town sergeant and the 
beating of a drum. 

Among the many traditions of the market square is that con¬ 
cerning Jeremiah Moore, the Baptist convert, who was arrested 
for preaching in the public square without a license, and who it 
is said, on being imprisoned in the jail, preached from a window 
to the crowd outside. This is however purely traditional. The 
Act of Tolerance had been passed years before. The Presby¬ 
terians were holding, unmolested, their meetings at the Town 
House, and Patrick Henry, who is supposed to have defended 
Moore, was never in Alexandria but once, and not then in 1773 
on the occasion mentioned. 

Jeremiah Moore was born in Fairfax County in 1746. He was 
a man of good family and education, and in early manhood was a 
lay reader in Dettingen Church, Dumfries. He later adopted the 
tenets of the Baptists and became zealous in supporting them. 
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There is no mention of his arrest in either town, church or 
county records. In 1768 several Baptist preachers were arrested 
at Fredericksburg for preaching on the streets, who on being 
arrested, insultingly said that if they disturbed the lethargy of 
the establishment, it was not their fault. On their being arraigned 
for preaching the Gospel contrary to law, Patrick Henry rode 
up to Court, and after hearing the charge, rose in his seat and 
said, “Surely it should not be accounted a crime or misdemeanor 
to preach the Gospel of the Son of God anywhere.” Consider¬ 
able sympathy was shown to the Baptists, and they eventually 
established themselves firmly in the State. It seems probable that 
the story of Jeremiah Moore was suggested by the experience 
of the Baptists of Fredericksburg, of some years previous. 


Parson Weems in his Life of Washington refers to Alexandria 
as “a thriving town on the waters of the Potomac, where fifty 
years ago was a village, small but lovely in its situation on the 
western margin of the river, with snow-white domes glistening 
through the trees that shook their green branches over the silver 
flood, forming a view highly romantic and beautiful.” 

No snow-white domes had arisen before 1774 or 1775 when 
the Presbyterians erected the first steeple in Alexandria. That of 
Christ Church dates to 1818, and the market house was with¬ 
out a steeple for several years after it was built in 1817. After 
the town lots wex - e sold July, 1749, the open space reserved for 
a market and court house was cleared of stumps of the trees 
recently cut down. The horse market was on the south side of 
the space at the head of an alley running south, which inter¬ 
sected Sharpshin alley running east and west. 

The origin of this name is interesting. After the Revolution 
currency was in gold and silver, no small coins being used. The 
custom of cutting a silver coin called a levy into four parts was 
legally sanctioned. These fractional coins were called “Sharp- 
shins” and by reason of their shape were exceedingly unpleasant 
to carry in one’s breeches pocket, where they worked their way 
through the lining, and were frequently lost and found in the 
alley adjoining the market place. Hence the name which is seen 
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on all deeds to property bordering on it previous to the Civil War. 
The jail was built 1752, about the same time the court house 
was, and a number of French prisoners were lodged here during 
the border warfare. _ 

At that time Washington, who was in command of the Vir¬ 
ginia Rangers, drilled his men upon the market space, having his 
headquarters directly opposite on Royal street at the City Tavern. 
Election for members of the Virginia House of Burgesses from 
Fairfax County was then going on, and both candidates, Fairfax 
and Ellzey, had many friends at Alexandria where the contest 
was very exciting. Washington supported Fairfax, while young 
William Payne was equally zealous for Ellzey. As they stood 
near the court house high words passed between them, and 
Payne, who was very quick tempered, suddenly struck Wash¬ 
ington a blow which felled him to the ground. The troops quar¬ 
tered in the jail, hearing the noise, rushed out, and there seemed 
every prospect of a fight, but Washington soon convinced them 
that any interference was unnecessary. It was a time when duels 
were frequently the result of such encounters, and people looked 
forward anxiously. But the noble spirit of the young soldier 
asserted itself. He felt his responsibility in the matter, and forth¬ 
with retired to his lodgings and sent for Payne, to whom he made 
what he considered the proper acknowledgment of his fault. The 
veneration of posterity is not lessened by the knowledge that 
Washington was a man of impulses and some of the infirmities 
of the human family. These two young men became firm friends, 
and Payne afterwards distinguished himself in the Revolution. 
The story of this encounter, however, rests solely upon the au¬ 
thority of Parson Weems, who was wont to embellish his his¬ 
tories with spirited anecdotes of which he seems to have been 
the sole custodian. __ 

About five years after the foundation of Alexandria, the 
depredations of the Indians on the western borders of Virginia 
and Pennsylvania, which were abetted and encouraged by the 
French coming down from Canada, made it necessary for the; 
British government, in order to protect its rights, to fortify the 
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forks of the Ohio River, where soon after Fort Necessity was at¬ 
tacked and fell into the hands of the French, who named it Fort 
Duquesne after the Governor of Canada. Washington was sent 
with a detachment of his command to parley with the French. 
He left Alexandria in March, 1754. The expedition was a fail¬ 
ure, and he was compelled to return to Alexandria. 

At this period the Colonial officers were humiliated by an order 
from the home government reducing the rank of the Americans 
below that of British soldiers. Washington, indignant at this 
treatment, resigned from the army and retired to his home at 
Mount Vernon, where he was when the next step was taken by 
the British government, for it was realized that more drastic 
measures must be taken to destroy the power of the French 
and Indians. 

In the month of February, 1755, General Braddock, an officer 
of experience and determination, arrived at Williamsburg in com¬ 
mand of two warships under Admiral Keppel, and two crack 
regiments of the line commanded by Colonel Sir Peter Halket 
and Colonel Dunbar. From the Governor’s palace General Brad- 
dock summoned five Royal Governors of the Colonies to meet 
him in Council at Alexandria. Braddock with some of his officers 
remained at Williamsburg for a few days. He was preceded 
to Alexandria by Admiral Keppel in command of the Sea Horse 
and Nightingale, with two crack regiments of troops. From 
Williamsburg Lieutenant Orme was commissioned to write the 
following letter to Mr. George Washington at Mount Vernon: 

“Sir, The General having been informed that you exprest some 
desire to make the Campaign, but that you declined it upon some 
disagreeableness that you thought might arise from the Regula¬ 
tion of command, has ordered me to acquaint you that he will be 
very glad of your company in his family, by which all Incon¬ 
veniences of that kind will be obviated. I shall think myself 
very happy to form an acquaintance with a person so universally 
esteemed, and will use every opportunity of assuring you how 

much I am, Sir, „ r , 

Your most obedient Servant, 

Robert Orme, Aid de Camp. 

Williamsburg, March 2, 1755.” 
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This appeal to his military spirit was more than the young 
soldier could resist, and he hastened to Alexandria where he met 
at Colonel Carlyle’s the Governors Dinwiddie of Virginia, Sharpe 
of Maryland, Shirley of Massachusetts, De Lancey of New 
York, and Morris of Pennsylvania. This council, held in the 
Blue Room at Colonel Carlyle’s, April 14th, 1755, considered the 
plan of the campaign. Braddock appreciated the value of the 
previous year’s experience of Washington, and the young man 
most favorably impressed all present, especially Shirley of Massa¬ 
chusetts, who characterized him as a model gentleman and states¬ 
man. At this council the first suggestion of taxing the colonies 
was made by Governor Shirley, which, being acted upon by the 
British Parliament five years later, was the ultimate cause of the 
Stamp Act, and the revolt of the colonies. 

The little town now first made its mark on the pages of his¬ 
tory. It was a scene of warlike bustle and excitement. States¬ 
men from a distance gathered, and it is said that Benjamin 
Franklin and Otis of Massachusetts were of the number. There 
was no great congeniality between the British and Colonial sol¬ 
diers, derisively called “Bobtails,” on account of the short coats 
that they wore. Braddock’s men complained of the bad water 
which was derived mostly from springs in the neighborhood. 
Remembering this when he became a trustee of the town, Wash¬ 
ington was instrumental in having deep wells dug at the corners 
of the principal streets. Braddock objected to the number of 
women in camp, and summarily dismissed all except those who 
were necessary as laundresses. 

Braddock’s men were encamped at the northwest of the town, 
near the muster ground where they were daily drilled. Wash¬ 
ington, who returned to his command of the Colonial Militia 
which was quartered in the jail, drilled his men on the market 
space, just opposite the City Tavern, where he again held his 
headquarters. 

On the 20th of April, the united forces, British and Colonial, 
moved from the town; the former from their camp near the 
muster ground took their line of march on the road leading past 
“Colross” to the northwest through the “Mushpot,” and up Red 
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Hill, from which Braddock gave his first dispatch after leaving 
Alexandria. 

There were six companies of Colonial Militia, two of which 
were from Alexandria and its neighborhood. These were as¬ 
signed as follows: To Sir Peter Halket’s regiment, Captain 
Stephens’, Captain Peyronny’s and Captain Cock’s company of 
Rangers, and to Colonel Dunbar’s regiment. Captain Waggoner’s 
and Captain Hogg’s company of Rangers, and Captain Poison’s 
company of Artificers. 

General Braddock crossed the Potomac by Mason’s Ferry, and 
went on to Frederick, Maryland, where he purchased from 
Governor Sharpe an old English chariot with six horses. This 
lumbering old vehicle greatly increased his discomfort in travel¬ 
ing over the rough roads. He met Benjamin Franklin at Fred¬ 
erick, who had come to concert a plan for forwarding supplies to 
the army by means of one hundred and fifty wagons, with four 
horses each, and one hundred and fifty saddle horses provided 
for the expedition. He finally arrived at Winchester, and after 
paying his respects to Lord Fairfax at “Greenway Court,” he 
was met by Halket and afterwards by Washington, who had 
been detained at Alexandria by sickness. 

Braddock’s last order was given when in camp at Little Mea¬ 
dows on June 17, 1755. The battle was fought on the 9th of 
July following. In this action Braddock received a wound from 
which he died on the night of the 13th. After conducting his 
funeral sendees and burying him in the middle of the road so 
that the heavy wagons might obliterate any traces of the grave, 
Washington collected the remains of his defeated army and pro¬ 
ceeded with them to Alexandria. In this battle the Virginians 
acted with gallantry, but met with severe losses, for out of three 
companies, scarcely more than thirty men returned to their homes. 
In spite of advice to the contrary, Braddock would conduct this 
campaign according to British methods, not taking into considera¬ 
tion the manner of savage warfare. 

Barely three months had elapsed since Braddock’s army had 
left Alexandria. When the early leafage of spring had matured 
into the heavy shades of midsummer there came riding into the 
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Market Square the first courier from the West, who announced 
to the gathering crowd the news of Braddock’s defeat and death. 
Never before had the town been so disturbed. People came 
thronging into the square while successive couriers arrived, con¬ 
firming the woeful tidings that many of Alexandria’s sons had 
fallen, and the sounds of lamentation arose from stricken wives 
and mothers. While grief was augmented by indignation and 
contempt for British methods which had caused the sacrifice of 
so many noble lives, affection found proud expression on the 
valor of the Colonial troops and their leader, who returned to 
Alexandria, July 25th, and in August received his commission as 
commander-in-chief of the Virginia regiment of sixteen com¬ 
panies to be raised for the protection of the frontiers and driving 
out the French, “who had unjustly invaded His Majesty’s lands on 
the Ohio.” Again the market space was enlivened by the drilling 
of the Virginia militia, giving another bit of history to the square, 
which was now well rid of the stumps of trees, and where the 
citizens gathered to witness these maneuvers. 

In 1915, the Colonial Dames of America in the State of Vir¬ 
ginia erected near the foot of “Red Hill,” on what is known to¬ 
day as Braddock’s Lane, a monument to record the passing here 
of one section of Braddock’s army on their march to the western 
border. 



CHAPTER V 


FIRE ENGINES OF ALEXANDRIA. 

T HE first protection against fires was when the town trus¬ 
tees in 1752 ordered that all wooden chimneys be replaced 
by brick or stone ones. The need for a fire department 
was soon felt, and in 1774, the Friendship Fire Company was 
organized, and formed of the most responsible citizens of the 
town. Washington was an honorary member and took much 
interest in the company up to the time of his death. When he 
went to Philadelphia in 1774, to attend the Congress assembled 
there, he purchased a fire engine suitable for the use of his com¬ 
pany. This machine was of the most approved kind in use, and 
had its first home in Alexandria in a frame house on Royal 
Street near where the present entrance to the City offices is. 
This company is still in existence, and an object of great interest 
to tourists passing through the town. 

The Sun Fire Company was organized a year later, in 1775. 
Its first house was on the south side of Cameron Street between 
Royal and Fairfax. Later it was removed to a location near the 
jail on the west side of Fairfax Street. 

Between these two companies there was a friendly rivalry, 
and the small boys of the town were, as now, zealous partizans, 
vaunting the superiority of their favorite engine, and suffering 
severe mortification if it did not arrive first at the scene of the 
conflagration. These little citizens hurled at each other the same 
couplets that the boys of today use about “Old Columbia” and 
“Old Hydraulian.” 

The history of these companies is best known through the 
writings of the late William F. Came, wherein he gives some 
spirited descriptions of the water battles which usually took 
place between the rival companies after the blaze had been sub¬ 
dued. The engine shown today at the Friendship Fire Engine 
House has considerable history, and is supposed to be a replica 
of the one bought by Washington in Philadelphia. The one 
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owned by the Sun Company, founded 1775, was sold to a North¬ 
ern company after the Civil War, when the company was greatly 
in need of funds. The Star Fire Company was founded in 1799, 
and many familiar names appear on its records from that time 
until the breaking out of the Civil War. Of these names we will 
mention M. D. Corse, Peter G. Uhler, Anthony McLean and the 
two Hooffs, Wallace and Charles. A committee formed a con¬ 
stitution which was subscribed by all present at the court house 
where the first meeting took place. Each member pledged him¬ 
self to provide at his own expense two leather buckets and one 
bag of stout osnaburg, the capacity of two bushels, to carry valu¬ 
ables. These articles were to be marked with the Company’s 
name on one side, and the owner’s on the other, and each man 
agreed to repair with these to the scene of a fire. Fifty cents 
was imposed as a fine for any neglect of such duty. Each mem¬ 
ber also subscribed fifty cents on signing the above conditions, 
and twenty-five cents at each quarterly meeting. When an alarm 
of fire was heard each member hurried to the scene, and forming 
a line from the nearest water supply, passed his bucket and made 
an endless chain backward and forward. 

An amusing anecdote is related of a former rector of Christ 
Church, who was more gifted in oratory than in muscle. This 
worthy gentleman responded to a call from a neighbor whose 
house was afire. Getting at the head of the line with his bucket 
of water, as each supply was handed him he promptly dashed it 
in the air, deluging himself and neighbor, but doing the fire no 
harm, until one nearby implored him to desist and carry the bag 
instead of the bucket. 

In 1852, the several companies undertook to establish an In¬ 
surance Company under a charter passed by the Virginia Legis¬ 
lature to incorporate the Potomac Fire Insurance Company of 
Alexandria. Since 1805, the Star Company had occupied the 
ground floor of a frame building on the southeast corner of 
Christ Church grounds. The upper floor was used by Mrs. Lucia 
Whiting as a little dame’s school, and has some history as such. 
By 1856, the Star Company had built and occupied an engine 
house on the east side of St. Asaph Street, nearly opposite the 
Columbia Engine House. 
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On November 17, 1855, the town was visited by a terrible 
calamity consequent upon the burning of Dowell’s store on King 
Street between Fairfax and Water Streets. Seven young fire¬ 
men were crushed to death by the falling of a heavy wall. The 
names of these young men were Robert Taylor, George Plain, 
John A. Roach, J. Carson Green, William S. Evans, G. David 
Appich and James W. Keene. All but the last mentioned were 
members of the Star Company. A gloom was cast over the whole 
community, and the Company met to pass resolutions of regret 
and to make arrangements for attending the funerals of these 
devoted men. The Engine House was draped in black, and the 
names of the deceased were ordered engraved upon the pipe 
which was used at the fatal fire. The citizens of Alexandria, in 
memory of their heroic fellow townsmen, erected a handsome 
monument which stands at the entrance of Ivy Hill Cemetery. 


The fire companies of the town took a prominent part in all 
the ceremonies and celebrations of the 22nd of February and 
4th of July. On these days Alexandria was gay with flags and 
bunting. Firemen were seen hastening about in their red and 
blue shirts and glazed hats, with wreaths of paper flowers, ivy 
and box to dress their engines, while here and there some 
young marshal of the parade, on fancied errand, dashed past 
with flowing sash across his breast, most eager to exhibit his 
gallant horsemanship to the gathering crowd on the sidewalks. 
Only those who are native and to the manner born can fully 
rejoice in the recollection of the excitement which prevailed upon 
these occasions when young Alexandria stood forth to witness 
the parade. Oh, those beautiful Indians and Turks, who in 
'feathers and paint, and with gorgeous turbans, wielded toma¬ 
hawk and scimitar, while standing on the flower decked engines, 
maintaining the dignity of a poise that carried conviction to the 
infant mind as they swept by. Young George Washington was 
always there on the Friendship Engine, dressed in Continental 
uniform, powdered wig and cocked hat, and he did not forget to 
bring along his little hatchet. His beautiful rosy cheeks im¬ 
pressed and won the heart of many a little maiden, who failed 
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to be convinced by a doubting brother, that “he was just a boy 
dressed up.” 

The Alexandria band played “Washington’s March,” and the 
drum majors with their enormous shakos backed and swung their 
batons, while the procession moved on, closing with the “Old 
Defenders” of 1812. They were dressed in broadcloth frock 
coats and silk hats. The children called them the “Old Of¬ 
fenders,” and a small girl caught sight of her father among 
them. They seemed to be heading up Columbus Street to the 
Court House where she knew criminals were tried, and she 
anxiously inquired of her nurse what they had done. “I dunno, 
honey, fitin’ or sumpin I reckon.” How relieved she was when 
her father came in as usual to dinner. 

There were two large fires at Alexandria early in the nine¬ 
teenth century, one in November, 1810, the other on the 26th 
of October, 1824. In each of these fires more than fifty houses 
were burned. 



CHAPTER VI 


THE HYGIENE OF OLD ALEXANDRIA. 

T HE advanced thinker of today is wont to regard with 
amusement and disgust the apparent neglect of hygiene 
by our ancestors of a few generations ago. Yet from the 
very inception of the town of Alexandria, efforts were made to 
make it a healthy place. By reason of its elevated position on the 
banks of the Potomac, each rainfall carried impurities into the 
water, thus naturally tending towards clean streets. 

When the founders of Alexandria, constituting a board of 
trustees, met in July, 1749, after selling the lots and conferring 
deeds for the same, one of the first measures adopted was for 
the care of the streets. The town was divided into two wards, 
north and south, a trustee being appointed to oversee each. 
The byways and lanes, for they were hardly streets, were to be 
kept free from rubbish and nuisance, and for any neglect of duty 
the warden was fined twenty shillings, the fines to be used for the 
benefit of the town. 

In 1752, the trustees ordered John West to survey the marsh 
at the northeast of the town, in order to secure an Act of the 
Virginia Assembly compelling its drainage. As has been said be¬ 
fore, this measure did not receive the King’s indorsement, and 
the marsh,, derisively called “King George’s Meadows,’’ remained 
for many years a menace to the health of the town. 

Not far from the lowgrounds of the Orinoka, and just under 
the banks of the old canal, was a chalybeate spring, supposed to 
be of great medicinal value, and which was protected by the 
town. A heavy penalty was imposed upon anyone bathing, wash¬ 
ing clothes there, or in any way rendering the water impure. 
Within the memory of our older citizens, this spring was still 
valued for its health-giving qualities, but during the Civil War it 
seems to have failed and to have passed into oblivion. 

Previous to the Revolution, so intimate were the relations be¬ 
tween Church and State, that in many matters apparently apper- 
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taining to civil law, the Church held sway. The churchwardens, 
under the directions of the vestries, levied upon all freeholders 
for the benefit and maintenance of the poor, the crippled and the 
blind. Indentures were made binding orphan children to those 
who pledged themselves to teach them to read and write, and pre¬ 
pare them for a trade. The records of Christ Church begin in 
1765, and on the first page we see that William Payne mid John 
Dalton had care of the poor of the parish. As at that time there 
had been no house established for the accommodation of the poor, 
they were quartered on the people, who boarded and cared for 
them and rendered their bills for expenses to the churchwardens. 
Dr. William Rumney was appointed physician in 1765, and his 
semi-annual account of £19, 18s 6d, was ordered paid. Barthol¬ 
omew Bolton boarded an old man, and Robert Jones took care 
of an aged woman. Two quarts of whiskey were ordered “for 
old blind Betty,” who continued for some years a charge upon 
the parish. Among the physicians who served under the vestry 
were Dr. Townshend, Dr. Smith, Dr. Alexander, Dr. William 
Brown and Dr. Robert Lindsay. Margaret Payne and Jemima 
Copper assisted as nurses, and made salve for the wounded sol¬ 
diers brought here during the Revolution. Dr. Lindsay agreed 
with the vestry to make a cure of William Graham at one hun¬ 
dred per cent on his medicines. This was in 1778, and he was 
still drawing pay for that case in 1784, so it does not seem to 
have been a rapid cure. 

The burial permits issued between 1787 and 1796 number four 
hundred and fifty-two, of these one hundred and thirty-eight 
were men, one hundred and twenty-two women, and one hundred 
and ninety-eight children, showing a deplorable mortality among 
infants during the summer months. The Presbyterian Register 
between 1789 and 1815 gives about the same average. 

After 1787, the authority of the Church in things temporal 
ceased. A Hustings Court was established here, and the wardens 
of the town reported at each meeting of the Court the condition 
and treatment of orphans and paupers. The Church kept a close 
lookout however into the welfate of young apprentices, as in the 
case of a young lad 1 , known to be maltreated by his master, a 
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joiner. Rev. Brian Fairfax in 1796 took this case before the 
Court of Hustings, and had the boy removed from his cruel 
position. 

Very early in the town’s history a Board of Health vVas es¬ 
tablished, consisting of eight members and a health officer who 
was a physician. For many years Dr. Elisha Cullen Dick held 
this position. It was the duty of the Board of Health to see that 
all streets and alleys were kept clean, and that the Market Master 
did his duty in keeping the Market Square in good and cleanly 
condition, that he condemn all produce unfit for sale. It was the 
duty of the Board of Health, represented at different times by 
two members, to inspect all stages, boats and packets coming to 
the town at such time as any epidemic or malignant disease was 
in the country. The health officer had to take all precautions, 
and not render a certificate of health to any vessel unless de¬ 
served, and for every oversight he was fined $5. He was to 
receive reasonable compensation, originally $3.33, for each day 
employed on official duties. The City Council had jurisdiction 
over the harbor, or any part of it below Pearson’s Island, for 
preventing and removing nuisances as might be prejudicial to the 
health of the town, even if on board of vessels lying off the shore. 

In 1790, smallpox having broken out in several places in Alex¬ 
andria, permission was granted by the Court to introduce inocula¬ 
tion, which took place forthwith, and within a few days six hun¬ 
dred people were inoculated. In 1797-8, there was a very fatal 
epidemic of yellow fever. Many citizens succumbed to it, and 
Governor John Wood of Virginia ordered a quarantine at Alex¬ 
andria, and appointed Dr. Dick as Superintendent. The news¬ 
papers of that time call attention to the filthy condition of lower 
Prince Street. Stringent orders prohibited the throwing of rub¬ 
bish and other nuisances in the street. No sunken places such as 
could contain stagnant water were allowed, under penalty of a 
heavy fine. John Fitzgerald and Charles Alexander were or¬ 
dered by Council to remove stagnant water or drain their lots, 
and the superintendent of the watch was held responsible if he 
did not report such cases. A Mechanic’s Relief Society met at 
McKnight’s Tavern, and all charitable persons were interested 
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in freeing the town of this dread disease, which was to revisit the 
community several times during the next twenty years. 

In 1800, an Act of Council was passed to procure a suitable 
house for the town’s poor, and a proper keeper for those com¬ 
mitted to the workhouse. This was accomplished the following 
year, when the commodious old structure which is still an orna¬ 
ment to the countryside was built. Ten acres of land adjoining it 
were purchased for a small farm to be worked by those paupers 
who were able, and by those persons who were committed for 
vagrancy or small offenses against the law. 

At the close of the eighteenth century the town had largely 
outgrown its original limit of sixty-six half-acre lots, and as the 
old grave digger, John Nightingail, who lived to a very advanced 
age, once said, “There was a right smart chance of people here 
in 1799.” 

It was a loyal old town, its people bound together by a com¬ 
munity of ideas, not progressive, nor as a whole, well educated, 
education in the higher branches being confined, with but a few 
exceptions, to professional men. They knew nothing of the 
germs, bacteria or microbes that lurked in the grass grown streets, 
but they were clean minded men, our old city fathers, and the 
faithful ministrations of the family physician and loving friend 
often brought about the same results accomplished by our modern 
scientific physicians and trained nurses, and they deserve no less 
the tribute of the sage who wrote: 

“He is most nearly akin to the gods 
Who giveth health to his fellow-men.” 



CHAPTER VII 


LACK OF THRIFT AT ALEXANDRIA.—MRS. RITSON THE 
ENGLISHWOMAN.—SUMMARY OF ALEXANDRIA PRO¬ 
DUCTS.—WASHINGTON’S STOLEN DEER.—SMUGGLING.— 
HUSTINGS COURT, 1782.—BUILDING OF MARKET HOUSE.— 
MEMORIES OF THE OLD MARKET SQUARE. 

O UR old friend Parson Weems would fain give us the im¬ 
pression that Alexandrians were proud and shiftless, and 
held themselves aloof from ordinary people, and were 
the sufferers for want of a good market until Washington set 
them an example by sending to the town the produce of his dairy 
and vegetable gardens, and, during the fishing season, contracted 
with the merchants here to take his whole “catch.” 

The Parson forgets those thrifty people who raised “Hoggs 
and Geise” that strolled unmolested through the streets of Alex¬ 
andria, and that the enclosures which by legal enactment should 
have restrained those enterprising animals probably contained 
vegetables, and that the inhabitants would hardly have been at the 
necessity of “gnawing their finger nails from hunger.” 

Moreover many of the prominent citizens like Washington, 
Mason, Payne and Dr. David Stuart, maintained farms outside 
of the town, and no doubt enjoyed 1 the best of country fare. 
Without doubt, however, Washington, who always did his duty 
thoroughly, was very instrumental in causing the Alexandria 
market to be a good one. 


Another visitor to town does not seem to have been impressed 
with its thrift. This was an English woman, a Mrs. Ann Ritson, 
who arrived here in the autumn of 1779 to join her husband who 
was a merchant here doing an apparently poor business, and who 
was probably not recognized socially, as the venom which is the 
dominant feature of Mrs. Ritson’s poetical effusion would in¬ 
dicate. It seems that she was prepared for the worst. Passing 
Mount Vernon as she sailed up the Potomac, she remarks that “it 
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is a mansion not quite mean, though nothing of grandeur can be 
seen.” On her arrival here she “roves about the town to find 
something of the amusing kind,” but fails, “for nothing of traffic 
is to be seen—all is quiet and serene.” The men are always 
lounging around, and while the town is well laid out and neat, 
all business seems to have fled, and no one shows any energy 
unless a country wagon comes in with a lot of beef and flour, 
which latter she acknowledges is pretty good, although raised in 
this vicinity, but she adds, “who would choose to stay in this 
same Alex- an- dri- a,” where one must feed on air or eat up 
their household furniture. Cold weather sets in, and on the 14th 
of December “Washington is very sick, and has sent to town for 
Dr. Dick.” We do not want to be amused by an account of the 
great citizen’s last illness, so omitting details “the hero to the 
grave consigned, to other thoughts I turn my mind,” and pro¬ 
ceeds to belabor the poor Alexandrians, whom she states are 
proud and haughty, always boasting of an ancestiy of which they 
should be ashamed, as most of them are descended from inden¬ 
tured servants! She says they know nothing of cooking, making 
seven different dishes from a calf’s head, and none fit to eat! 
On dining out she and her husband just sat and stared at the 
dreadful things that were set before them. 

She says however oysters are fine, and canvasback ducks really 
quite good, but so miserable this unfortunate couple are that 
they leave for Norfolk as soon as the spring opens, with this 
parting shot: “This opportunity we chose to leave this town of 
calm repose.” 


The preceding quotations will serve to show that the Alex¬ 
andria market was supplied with the best of beef, flour, poultry, 
ducks and game, and there is a tale told of a fine deer which 
found its way from the park at Mount Vernon to the market 
here, where it was exposed for sale, and was identified by Gen¬ 
eral Washington, and the poacher summarily dealt with, which 
proves that the pot-hunters of Alexandria were not without en¬ 
terprise. 

That there was some smuggling seems evident, and when a 
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protest against it was made by the “merchants, traders and in¬ 
habitants, it was agreed to observe the commercial regulations 
made by Congress in order to preserve such dishonest practices 
from defrauding the public.” 


The Court of the town was called the Hustings Court where 
town affairs were supervised. After the Revolution and the 
incorporation of the town of Alexandria a building for the court 
was erected on the northwest corner of the market square— 
1782. It was a two-story building on massive brick arches, and 
was afterwards incorporated in the Market House, which was 
built in 1817. The erection of this began in 1816, and it was at 
that time one of the finest municipal buildings in this section of 
country. Neither Georgetown, Washington nor Baltimore had 
anything to compare with it. It covered the east side of Royal 
Street from the corner to Sharpshin Alley, and was a three-story 
brick building of plain Colonial architecture. On the middle of 
the west front arose the tower, which Mr. William F. Carne in 
one of his admirable sketches of Alexandria, says “was very 
similar to the Bow Bells in London, with three balls aloft and a 
clock below which struck the hours that our city fathers believed 
were to usher in a time of great prosperity.” 

The upper floor was approached by a flight of steps at the 
south end of the court to a balcony which ran along two sides of 
the building and overlooked the court below. At the head of the 
steps were the Mayor’s office and Chamber of the Common Coun¬ 
cil, then a number of rooms used as offices, and at the northwest 
corner was the Chamber of the Board of Aldermen. The build¬ 
ing joined the Masonic Temple on the east, from which a stair¬ 
way descended to the market below. 


As years rolled on various changes took place, from the time 
when the butchers and hucksters had their stalls under the arches 
of the Hustings Court. A long shed covered a part of the open 
area, while between that and the building on the north grew a 
row of paper mulberry trees, beneath the shade of which the old 
darkies squatted with their baskets of berries, their chickens and 
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eggs. It was a busy scene, and what a privilege the children con¬ 
sidered it to be allowed to go with their seniors to the market on 
Saturday mornings. How well one recalls the chinquapins, per¬ 
simmon beer and apple pone, the fascination of “Washington 
Pie” and greasy brown puffs, the latter delicious, but forbidden, 
and which stand out in one’s memory as coveted but unattained 
joys. 

What native townsman can forget Hammerdinger’s horse- 
cakes, peculiar to Alexandria, and consumed in droves by the 
juvenile population. Delicious were those stout two-legged 
beasts, fresh from the oven, and whose microscopic tails were 
scornfully awarded to over-smart children. The twisted sticks 
of yellow taffy were also most popular, and were sold by Aunt 
Airey, who seasoned them to taste, peppermint, cinnamon or 
wintergreen, by passing over each purchase a feather from a 
bottle of essence. Those who remember Aunt Airey will recall 
her stern mulatto countenance with long black curls on either 
cheek, and her peremptory manner which caused a prompt 
decision as to the taffy seasoning, or else there was no sale. 

In retrospect it seems to be the blossoming days of spring, 
among the stalls laden with lilac, mock orange, with hyacinth, 
daffodil and wallflower, while the odor of fresh vegetables and 
fragrant bunches of thyme, sweet basil, and marjoram perfume 
the air. The peeping of chickens is heard, and the bleating of 
calves in the pen, with the rolling of wheels down Sharpshin 
Alley, while above all is the auctioneer’s bell, calling a sale at the 
Market House door, and there the passing crowd sees posted a 
notice of a lost cow or horse, strayed or stolen. Prosaic sights 
and sounds all, but with them comes a flood of tender memories 
of childhood and the old market square. 



CHAPTER VIII 


DISTINGUISHED CITIZENS OF ALEXANDRIA. 

THE ALEXANDERS. 

T HE little village of Belhaven had arrived at the dignity of 
being the county seat of Fairfax some years before its 
organization as the town of Alexandria. For miles around 
the settlement the gentlemen farmers had built their substantial 
and often stately homes, usually of the Colonial type of archi¬ 
tecture, thus forming a charming neighborhood, where life was 
conducted in almost baronial style, each proprietor having a reti¬ 
nue of slaves, maintaining his own carpenter, blacksmith, tailor, 
etc. But these people were not the less citizens of the town, 
which was the political, business and social center of Fairfax 
County. 

It is necessary to begin by introducing the Alexander family, 
the pioneers of which settled in Stafford, coming from Scotland 
in the early part of the eighteenth century. Robert Howsing, 
who was settled on a grant of land in Northumberland, had re¬ 
ceived in 1659, a patent of 6000 acres of land on the freshes of 
the Potomac for introducing into the Colony of Virginia 120 
persons to inhabite.” He sold this land the following year to 
John Alexander, Jr., of Stafford County, for 600 pounds of 
tobacco. Alexander proceeded to settle upon the patent a number 
of families who were connected with him by ties of blood and 
marriage. The Pearsons, Wests and Chapmans claim to have 
been the first to settle here, closely followed by the Dades, 
Stuarts, Hooes and Harrisons; of these Philip and John Alex¬ 
ander, John West Jr. and Hugh West seem most prominent in 
the annals of the town which we have elsewhere noted was named 
in honor of the Alexander family. 

John Alexander Jr. died in 1677. Several years before his 
death he built upon the upper part of his patent a homestead 
called “Abingdon.” It is the oldest house in this vicinity. John 
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Alexander, Jr., left his domicile, “Abingdon,” to his eldest son 
(1) Robert, from whom it descended to (2) Robert, (3) Gerard, 
(4) Robert, (5) Walter, and then it passed into the possession of 
John Parke Custis, three of whose children were bom here. 
Later it returned to the family, and was owned by the Hunters 
for several generations, and is now the property of Lewis E. 
Smoot of Washington, all descendants of the immigrant, John 
Alexander, Sr. 

Eleven generations have crossed the threshold of this inter¬ 
esting old house. It was built of lumber hewn by slaves from 
the native forests, the joists on the ground floor being the size 
of a man’s body. It is well worthy of restoration, and not a little 
of its historic interest arises from its occupancy by the Custis 
family, and the frequent mention of it by Washington, who 
records the happy intercourse between Mount Vernon and 
Abingdon. 

How the Howsing patent conflicted with Lord Fairfax’s grant 
may be seen in Washington’s “Reports of Virginia” in the case 
of “Birch versus Alexander.” Lord Fairfax granted to a man 
named Robinson (whose daughter married Birch), a patent con¬ 
veying a large portion of the Howsing Patent, especially that 
portion including the town of Alexandria. Suit was brought to 
wrest these lands from the Alexanders under various pretexts, 
the strongest being the grant from the Crown to Lord Fairfax 
of the Northern Neck of Virginia. 

The Alexanders defended this suit for many years. It was 
carried to the Court of Appeals, and finally settled in their favor 
in 1790. The Court decided that sixty years of possession before 
Lord Fairfax obtained his grant would, in itself, give them 
ownership. Thus, after a long and warm contest, the Alex¬ 
anders maintained their right to the Howsing Patent, which, by 
the time the case was closed judicially, they had held in con¬ 
tinuous line of inheritance for one hundred and twenty years. 

The receipt given by one of the lawyers in the final settlement 
of the case is a curious bit of financial literature, as follows: 

“Reed, of Charles Alexander 2 guineas weighing 2 pounds, 
16 shillings and 4 pence, 13 round dollars, 1 French crown, a 
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piece of gold weighing 4 pounds, 10 shillings, and 4 pence, in 
part of 24 pounds as my fee for pleading his special verdicts 
versus Bryan, Keedy, Birch and others. 

Reed, on or prior to 19 Oct. 1790.” 

North of the town on the Howsing Patent were erected, prior 
to the Revolution, the homes of the Alexanders at “Preston” and 
“Mount Ida.” Near “Abingdon” was “Summer Hill,” where lived 
Susannah, the daughter of Simon Pearson, who had married the 
third John Alexander. Their son Charles Alexander Sr. mar¬ 
ried Frances Brown, daughter of Rev. Richard Brown of Port 
Tobacco, Maryland; they had four sons and two daughters. 
They occupied Preston, built on a bluff overlooking the river. 
Charles Alexander did not approve of leaving landed estate to 
his daughters, and therefore left only money to them. His wife, 
seeing that he was dying, implored him to alter his will, but he 
said, “I will not leave land to my daughters,” and requested that 
his will, which was kept in a ledger in his desk, be brought him. 
On examination it was found that his sister-in-law, Miss Brown, 
had destroyed the will. He sat up in bed and said, “There is 
too much skittering in this house,” and at once prepared another 
will like the first. On his death a short time afterwards this was 
proved at Alexandria, June 14, 1806. His two daughters, Mrs. 
Chapman and Mrs. Pearson, were left only money, but their 
brothers were generous and gave them land, and at the present 
time more Alexander land is held by the female descendants 
than the male. 

In 1813 Charles Alexander Jr. of Mount Ida claimed the title 
of Earl of Sterling, and he was most liberal in giving land for 
the public good. John Alexander in 1765 had given a half acre 
of ground for the building of Christ Church, and his son Charles 
Sr. had given lots for the Market Square—1749. Later he gave 
the right of way through his land over the King’s Highway lead¬ 
ing to Mason’s Ferry. The Alexanders owned Preston, Mount 
Ida, Abingdon, Summer Hill and other places. They constantly 
intermarried with the Browns of Maryland, and it is said that 
there are few families in Virginia today who are not descended 
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from one of the nine Miss Browns, daughters of Dr. Gustavus 
Brown of Maryland, eight by his first wife, Miss Frances Fowlce 
and one by his second wife, the widow Boyd. 

Charles Alexander was the first gentleman in this section to 
oppose after-dinner tippling. After the second glass he arose 
with the ladies and preceded the gentlemen to the drawing room. 
Miss Brown, his sister-in-law, seems to have been an influential 
member of the little household. One day when visiting at 
Mount Ida she “skittered” down the stairway with such an 
impetus, that being unable to control herself, she ran over the 
bluff, but was picked up uninjured. With characteristic energy 
she immediately set about having a lilac hedge planted at the 
top in order to prevent a similar accident. The remains of this 
hedge can still be seen. 




The Ramsay House. Built by William Ramsay, 1751 









CHAPTER IX 


William Ramsay 

T HE Scottish merchants who formed a large proportion of 
Alexandria in its early days were most loyal to their tradi¬ 
tions, first in choosing for the little village of Belhaven the 
name of a popular nobleman of their country. Some home lover 
remembered with affection the yellow broom in his native High¬ 
lands, and called the elevation near the mouth of Great Hunting 
Creek “the Broomilaw” (hill of broom). Colin McCrea built 
a house near the western extremity of the town and called it 
“Currie Muir;’’ afterwards John Ramsay lived there, loved the 
familiar name and kept it. There were Alexanders, Fairfaxes 
and Balmaines who kept green the memory of their ancestral 
homes. What wonder is it therefore that the name of their 
patron saint was honored by these stout Presbyterians on the 
1st of November, which was always a day of hilarity when the 
Lords of Misrule had full sway. There seems to have been 
some method in their madness when these trustees of the town, 
unauthorized by the General Assembly of the Colony of Virginia, 
instituted an election for a Mayor, Aldermen and City Council 
something in the nature of a carnival, which, unnoted in the 
annals of Alexandria, comes to us from the Maryland Gazette 
of December, 1761: 

There was held for the first time at Alexandria on St. 
Andrew’s Day the election of Lord Mayor, Aldermen and Coun¬ 
cil of this city. The Recorder of Office was conferred on James 
Lowrie, M. D. Mr. William Ramsay, first projector and founder 
of this promising city, was invested with a gold chain and medal. 
Upon one side was represented the infant state of Alexandria, 
and its commodious harbor with these words in the legend: 
“Alexandria Translate and Benate Auspice Deo,” and in the 
exergue, “Condita Regn Geo. II Anno Dorn. 1749.” The reverse 
has this inscription: “Digmo Domno Guelielmo Romulo Alex- 
andriae Urbisque Patri Consuli Primo Bene Merente Dorn. 1761.” 
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The election being ended, the Lord Mayor and Common Coun¬ 
cil, preceded by officers of State, Sword and Mace bearers, and 
accompanied by many gentlemen of the town and county, made a 
grand procession to different quarters of the city, with drums, 
trumpets, a band of music and colors flying. 

The company wore blue sashes and crosses in compliment of 
the day (St. Andrew’s), and upon the whole, made a fine ap¬ 
pearance. Crowds of spectators followed, many on horseback, 
and many got on top of houses. Loud acclamation resounded 
from every mouth, and a general joy sparkled in every face. 
The shipping in the harbor displayed their flags and streamers, 
continuing firing guns the whole afternoon. A very elegant en¬ 
tertainment was prepared at the Coffee House, where the Lord 
Mayor, Aldermen and Common Council dined. In the evening a 
ball was given by the Scots gentlemen, at which a numerous and 
brilliant company of ladies danced. The night concluded with 
bonfires, illuminations and other demonstrations.” 

The gentleman thus honored was William Ramsay, probably 
at that time the most popular citizen of Alexandria. 

He was bom in Galloway, Scotland, and came to Dumfries, 
Prince William County, about 1742, to represent a Scottish firm 
doing business at that place. Later he came to the land above 
Hunting Creek upon the Potomac with John Carlyle and John 
Pagan to found a town at West’s Point, near the new tobacco 
warehouse. In 1749, he was present at the sale of lots, and pur¬ 
chased several. Two of these were next to those of Carlyle, and 
eventually both built commodious houses upon them. He was 
an influential man, being one of the first trustees of the town. 
He accumulated a modest fortune, owned his vessels, exported 
and imported goods, and took passengers for distant ports. His 
life was blameless, ever conscientious in the discharge of his 
duties as a Christian, charitable to all, and ever foremost in all 
progressive movements for the welfare of the town. 

He married Ann McCarty Ball, a cousin of George Wash¬ 
ington with whom he had a lifelong friendship. In all his pa¬ 
triotic ventures he was aided by his wife, who by her unfailing 
efforts collected $75,000 for the Continental Army, besides look- 
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ing to the welfare of the orphan children of the Revolutionary 
soldiers. At the present time her memory is preserved in the name 
of the local chapter of the “Children of the Revolution,” “The 
Ann McCarty Ramsay,” one of the first chapters of that patriotic 
society. 

In 1766 Mr. Ramsay made a brief visit to Scotland, and while 
there was made a Burgess of the towns of Dumfries and Kirk¬ 
cudbright. He died at an advanced age in 1785, and was buried 
by the side of his wife in old Christ Church yard, not far from 
the eastern wall, but in an unmarked grave. A Scotch pine has 
been planted by his descendants as a memorial. 


Colonel Dennis Ramsay, son of William and Ann McCarty 
Ball Ramsay, was bom at Alexandria in 1756. He entered the 
Revolutionary War as a captain in the Virginia Continental line. 
He served with distinction, and at the close of the war held the 
rank of Colonel. He was Mayor of the town in 1788-9, and 
delivered a farewell address to Washington when he paused at 
Alexandria while on his way to his inauguration as first Presi¬ 
dent of the United States, April 16, 1789. He was present at the 
funeral Lodge of Washington, December 16, 1799, and was a 
pallbearer at the obsequies on the 18th. 

Colonel Ramsay married Jane Allen Taylor, daughter of Jesse 
Taylor, a native of Belfast, Ireland. He and his wife are buried 
in the old Presbyterian graveyard on South Fairfax Street. 
Their graves are not marked. 

John Carlyle 

John Carlyle was born in Dumfrieshire, Scotland, February 6, 
1720. He settled at Dumfries, Prince William County, Virginia, 
in 1740 as an agent for a Scottish firm of merchants. Some years 
later, seeing the possibilities of better trade, he came to Belhaven 
on the Potomac, where, with William Ramsay and John Pagan, 
he became one of the first trustees of Alexandria on its founda¬ 
tion in 1749. He married Sarah, daughter of William Fairfax 
of Belvoir, who was also interested in the settlement of the town. 
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The Carlyle House. Built by Col. John Carlyle, 1753. 
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From its earliest years John Carlyle was a dominant spirit, 
being always at the head of every project for the betterment and 
progress of Alexandria. In 1752 he erected a house of unusually 
stately architecture. It was said to have been built on the foun¬ 
dations of an old stone fort which protected this section of the 
country from the Piscataway Indians. 

On January 26, 1755, Governor Dinwiddie of Virginia ap¬ 
pointed Mr. Carlyle Major and Commissary of the Virginia 
forces in the Braddock campaign. In 1758 he succeeded his 
father-in-law, Honorable William Fairfax, as collector of His 
Majesty’s customs on the South Potomac. In the Revolution he 
espoused the cause of the colonies. His only son, George Wil¬ 
liam, was killed in the battle of Eutaw Springs, South Carolina, 
September 8, 1781, while fighting under “Light Horse Harry” 
Lee. 

We have read of the meeting of the Royal Governors of the 
Colonies in 1755, when the Carlyle House first took its place in 
history, for it was here that the seed of Colonial taxation by the 
English Parliament was planted, which project was ended in the 
independence of the United States. 

The first bank of Alexandria was built on the northwest cor¬ 
ner of Mr. Carlyle’s lot about 1792. The house stood about 
seventy-five feet back from the street, and a row of Lombardy 
poplars bordered the walk to the Colonial entrance of the house. 

From the earliest days the Carlyle House was the social as well 
as the political center of the town, Here on the balcony over¬ 
looking the river gallants of the day whispered airy nothings in 
the moonlight, while youthful feet trod the minuet within,— 
Washington and little Sally Fairfax, La Fayette, and the beautiful 
daughter of General Roberdeau, little Eliza Herbert who trembled 
beneath the fascinating glances of Aaron Burr,—the rival beau¬ 
ties, Miss Woodrow and Miss Fortenay, whose charms nearly 
involved the young gentlemen of Alexandria to the point of 
dueling. The Ramsays, Herberts, Daltons, Craiks and Lees all 
took their places in the gay assemblies in the Blue Room. 

Here linger the shades of Washington, La Fayette, Lee, Mason, 
and Johnston, and of James Rumsey who, despoiled of his fame 
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as inventor of the first steam boat, yet lies honored at West¬ 
minster Abbey. Jefferson was often here, Franklin, Burr and 
Chief Justice Marshall, Charles Carroll of Carrolton and John 
Paul Jones. All these and a host of others seem to haunt the 
rooms of the old Carlyle House, itself a ghostly reminder of 
other days. 

Colonel John Carlyle died 1780, and was buried in the old 
Presbyterian graveyard on Fairfax Street. Not a few of his 
descendants are still residents of Alexandria. 



CHAPTER X 


Distinguished Citizens—Continued 

GEORGE WASHINGTON. —EARLY LIFE. — SURVEYOR. — SOL¬ 
DIER— PRESIDENT— FARMER.—FRIEND. — MASTER. — HIS 
LOVE OF CHILDREN. 

I T is absolutely impossible to find out anything to write that 
is not already known about our greatest citizen, George 
Washington. 

He was born at Wakefield, Westmoreland County, Virginia, 
February 11, 1732, and was the son of Augustine Washington 
by his second wife, Mary Ball. At the age of three or four years 
he came with his parents to Epsewasson on the upper Potomac. 
Here Augustine Washington built a house and lived in it for a 
few years, but it was burned down, and he did not return to 
Wakefield, where his son Augustine was then living, but came 
to the ferry farm opposite Fredericksburg, called Pine Grove. 
Here he died in 1743, when George was eleven years old. Be¬ 
sides two sons by his first wife, Augustine had by his second four 
sons, of whom George was the eldest, and one daughter, Betty. 

Washington had the influence of a good father during the 
early years of his life. He and his brothers and sister attended 
school at Fredericksburg, crossing the ferry on their own place. 

The old house at Pine Grove was of Colonial type, and was 
surrounded by between four and five hundred acres of good farm 
land. Here Mary Washington reared her little family, and 
passed the most of her life. Collecting tolls at the ferry added 
to her small income, and she sent her vegetables and other pro¬ 
duce to Fredericksburg, it is said, frequently by her boys, who 
would sell them from door to door. 

Washington’s school days were passed in the vicinity where 
he attended the old field school of Mr. Hobby. Later he was 
taught at Parson Marye’s Academy at Fredericksburg. He took 
a course of mathematics and surveying, and, through the in- 
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fluence of Lord Fairfax, was appointed, when only seventeen, as 
official surveyor of Culpeper County, with a salary of £50 a 
year. He made the first survey of Fredericksburg about the same 
time that he assisted John West Jr. to lay out the streets of 
Alexandria. 


The most of his adolescence was spent at Mount Vernon with 
his half brother, Lawrence, who had rebuilt the house and called 
it Mount Vernon after his old commander, Admiral Vernon of 
the British navy. It was here that George came under the obser¬ 
vation of Lord Fairfax, who lived for a short time at Belvoir, 
the home of William Fairfax, his cousin and heir, previous to his 
building the house at Greenway Court, which was afterwards his 
home until his death. 


Lord Fairfax, being convinced of the ability of the young 
surveyor, commissioned him to survey his vast estate. To Green¬ 
way Court, Washington and George William Fairfax, son of 
William of Belvoir, proceeded, and there Washington made his 
headquarters for several years. He became acquainted with a 
large expanse of wild mountainous country, and acquired con¬ 
siderable experience in dealing with the Indians, which proved 
of much value in Braddock’s campaign. 

In his observations he became obsessed with the idea of open- 
' n £ U P. for purposes of convenience, the waterways between the 
Potomac and Ohio rivers. This subject never left his mind, and 
after the Revolution he was instrumental in forming the “Patow- 
mac” Company. 


Washington’s first experience of war was in 1754, the year 
previous to Braddock’s fatal campaign, when he was sent by 
Governor Dinwiddie to confer with the French and Indians. 
This was not a successful mission, and resulted in some blood¬ 
shed. One may say that the country never lost sight of him 
again, and his career as burgess, soldier, President and farmer 
is one of which the whole country is justly proud; especially so is 
Alexandria, which though not his birthplace, is more associated 
with his life than any other town in the United States. 

His marriage with the widow Custis was a happy one, and no 
father could have been more loving and faithful than he was to 
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her children. He grieved for young Jack Custis in his early 
death, and it was one of the sorrows of his life when little Patsy 
Custis died. He was a good farmer, took deep interest in his 
plantations, and was fond of hunting as may be seen from his 
diaries. As a master he was always just, kind and considerate 
of his servants’ health. Somewhere it is recorded that he gave 
Christopher, a man servant, $25 to go to Pennsylvania for treat¬ 
ment of a snake bite. Christopher in due time returned cured, 
and loyally returned his master the money he had not expended. 

His love of children is well known from the days when he 
ordered from England for Jack and Patsy Custis "books, toys, 
gingerbread men,” etc. He took care of Harriet, the daughtei of 
his brother Samuel, until her marriage, and indeed she was a 
troublesome charge. There was no end to the care and assistance 
he gave to all of his needy relations, and he found much pleasure 
in educating the sons of friends. Jack Custis died a few days 
after the surrender at Yorktown, and Washington at once adopted 
the two youngest children, Nelly and George Washington Parke 
Custis, his namesake. These children were cared for at Mount 
Vernon by Mrs. Lund Washington during his unavoidable ab¬ 
sences, and when the first President and his lady were in New 
York and Philadelphia, “the children” were always with them. 

For Nelly, who grew to be a great beauty, he showed the ten- 
derest love, giving her frequently jewelry, etc. He was much 
pleased when she announced her engagement to his nephew, 
Lawrence Lewis, which came as a surprise to him, so un¬ 
observant had he been of their growing affection, and no doubt 
he took great interest in that ceremony at Mount Vernon “by 
early candle light,” when Parson Davis had come down from 
Alexandria to unite the happy pair. The young couple remained 
at Mount Vernon until after the death of Washington, as the 
beautiful home “Woodlawn” he had planned for them was not 
finished. George Washington Parke Custis lived with his grand¬ 
mother until her death in 1802. He was even then building his 
stately mansion at Arlington, which overlooked the new Federal 
City. 

When Washington inherited the estate of Mount Vernon he 
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was in his twenty-second year, and very anxious to be a good 
farmer. Some slaves had come into his possession at that time, 
some he received with his wife, and he bought others when he 
required them to work upon his various plantations. His diaries 
inform us of the great interest he had in planting trees and crops 
of all kinds. While his slaves were as a rule contented and happy 
he occasionally had trouble with them, and his plan was to get 
rid of such, selling them if necessary to the West Indies. He 
employed Dr. Rumney of Alexandria at an annual rate to attend 
them, and supervised all cases of serious illness. He would not 
willingly separate husband and wife, and was extremely in¬ 
dulgent to them at Christmas or in harvest time, providing a hogs¬ 
head of rum, which he however ordered the overseer to use judi¬ 
ciously. He paid the postage on letters for his servants, and let 
them go to cockfights. The day before he died he refused to send 
letters to the post office because the weather was too bad to send 
out a servant with them. When Christopher stood by his bed¬ 
side at the closing scene of his life, observing that he had been 
standing a long time, his master motioned him to take a chair 
which stood near the bedside. His opinion on the subject of 
slavery was fair and just, but too long to quote. Many of his 
servants were remembered in his will. 

Washington had a great reverence for religion, and he sub¬ 
scribed to the tenets of the Episcopal Church in which he had 
been educated, but there is no proof that he ever communed. 
Bishop White is the authority who states that, finding it was 
observed that he always left the church in Philadelphia before 
the Communion, Washington did not afterward attend services 
on Communion Sundays. Miss Nelly Custis also said of the 
church at Alexandria, “Grandfather and I come out before Com¬ 
munion and send the coach back for Grandmother.” Rev. E. C. 
McGuire has brought some evidence to prove the contrary, but he 
gives such a different account of Washington’s life and pursuits 
from that which is described in his diaries that it unfortunately 
tends to discredit his other statements, of which he seems him¬ 
self sincerely convinced. Probably Dr. McGuire had never read 
the diaries. 
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Old Joe Nightingale of Alexandria, who was a grown man when 
Washington died, lived to a great age, and he said he well remem¬ 
bered the dignified and measured tread of the General as he 
walked the streets. He wore a “cock and pinch” hat, and the lit¬ 
tle boys stood in great awe of him. “No one who ever saw 
him forgot him.” 

His love for children was a distinguishing mark of his char¬ 
acter. During the French Revolution, when La Fayette was a 
captive in an Austrian prison, at Washington’s request his name¬ 
sake, George Washington La Fayette, was sent to America, 
where he lived as a member of the family at Mount Vernon, 
until his father’s release, when he went back to France. A sim¬ 
ple business note appears in Washington’s ledger, which serves 
to show his generosity and delicacy. “By G. W. La Fayette given 
for the purpose of his getting himself such small articles of cloth¬ 
ing as he might not choose to ask for, $100. Also another ac¬ 
count of $300 to defray his expenses to France.” 

Washington was much attached to little “Lincoln,” the son of 
Tobias Lear, his secretary, and frequently mentions the child in 
his letters to Lear. When in New England, Washington spent a 
night at a private house, and was much pleased with two little 
daughters of the family who waited on Mrs. Washington, and for 
this reason he sent them each a piece of chintz, and to Patty, 
who happened to bear Mrs. Washington’s name, he sent five 
guineas, “with which she may buy herself any little ornament 
she may want.” 

The children in the neighborhood of Mount Vernon always 
hailed Washington as he rode by on horseback, running before 
him to open any gate on the road. There was a little girl, the 
daughter of a Mr. Clementson, who lived near Mount Vernon, 
who always had a smile for him, and frequently he paused to 
chat with her. One day on his return from town he brought her 
a little gold brooch. This she treasured through a long life. 
She married a Captain Young at Alexandria, and at her death, 
left her brooch to her granddaughter, Mrs. Jackson, who still 
lives here at an advanced age. Mrs. Jackson lent the brooch to 
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be exhibited at the historical exhibitoin held by the Cameron. 
Club at Christ Church parish hall in the winter of 1921. 

A very interesting story is told of Washington's interest in 
children. During the latter years of his life one of the Mount 
Vernon coaches had been left for repairs at the coach-maker s at 
Alexandria. It stood in the courtyard waiting for the Mount 
Vernon coachman to come for it. 

Little Hannah Taylor and her friend, Joe Peters, were play¬ 
ing hide and seek. Hannah opened the coach door and slipped 
inside. Joe was so long in finding her, that, being very com¬ 
fortable on the soft cushions, Hannah fell asleep. The rumbling 
of the wheels did not arouse her as the vehicle passed out of the 
yard, and only when it came to a sudden standstill in the stable- 
yard at Mount Vernon did she awake, and seeing the light cried 
out in fear. The coachman looked inside the coach and gave a 
loud “Lord a mussy,” and numerous dark heads appeared, adding 
to the child’s alarm. She was carried into the mansion, and was 
soon surrounded by the family, and only after a great deal of 
petting and soothing by Miss Nelly Custis was she able to tell her 
story. General Washington at once dispatched a negro man on 
horseback to Alexandria to relieve the anxiety of Mr. and Mrs. 
Taylor, saying that the weather being so stormy, the little girl 
would be cared for and sent home in the morning. Hannah was 
seven years old, and much impressed by the grandeur around her. 

Supper being announced, she was placed next to Miss Nelly, 
who served her. At the table were Mrs. Washington, very 
kind, but dignified, General Washington smiling at the little girl, 
and a young Frenchman they called “Mr. La Fayette.” When 
supper was over, Mrs. Washington told her to bid them good 
night, and then called Caroline Brannum, a colored maid, who 
took her to a little room at the head of the stairway. She then 
brought a copper warming-pan, the first Hannah had ever seen, 
and ran it between the sheets of the bed, and produced a night¬ 
gown of Miss Nelly’s and put it on the little girl. It was much 
too large, but had beautiful lace on the neck and sleeves. She 
was covered up and tucked in the feather bed, and Caroline left 
the candle burning until Hannah had gone to sleep. 
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The next morning she met the same people at the breakfast 
table, where Miss Nelly helped her profusely to griddle cakes 
and honey. She observed that General Washington ate these, too, 
while young La Fayette stared at her and said something in 
French to Miss Nelly that made her laugh. Hannah did not like 
Mr. La Fayette. 

When breakfast was over, Mrs. Washington told Caroline to 
have a brick heated and put in the coach, which was waiting at 
the door to take Hannah home to Alexandria. It was a raw, cold 
day and the ground was covered with snow. Mrs. Washington 
wrapped her in a large shawl, Miss Nelly kissed her and gave her 
a piece of cake in an old fringed napkin. She was told to bid the 
gentlemen good-bye. General Washington patted her on the 
head, and then Hannah did a mighty naughty thing. She made 
a face at Mr. La Fayette! Even the dignified Mrs. Washington 
could not keep from laughing. As they drove through the gate 
two gentlemen on horseback were riding in. 

Hannah had a great deal to tell her mother when she got home 
about the wonderful time she had had at Mount Vernon. After 
that she frequently saw General Washington on the streets at 
Alexandria. Once he was talking to some gentlemen on the cor¬ 
ner of King and Royal Streets, near Dr. Dick’s office. Then he 
often walked past her father’s shop to the corner of Pitt and 
Prince Streets, where two small frame houses were being built, 
and he seemed to be giving some directions to the carpenters, 
but he did not recognize Hannah, who stood too much in awe of 
the great man to make herself known. 

Often she saw Mrs. Washington and Miss Nelly Custis driving 
in the family chariot. Once in front of Colonel Ramsay’s house, 
as they alighted, Miss Nelly caught sight of Hannah and waved 
her hand. She thought they were very grand ladies, and wished 
she could go again to Mount Vernon. 

There came a day a few years after this when Hannah heard 
Christ Church bell tolling, and was informed that the great and 
good Washington was dead. She saw the gathering on the streets 
of the military companies of the town as they set off for the 
funeral. 
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Hannah was never tired of telling her grandchildren of her 
wonderful visit to Mount Vernon. 

And so the great Commander was gone. Enshrined in the 
hearts of his countrymen, he left a name unequalled in the coun¬ 
try’s annals. 

Belvoir and the Fairfax Family 

On the Potomac River, three miles below Mount Vernon, was 
the stately home of the Fairfaxes, built about 1741, by Colonel 
William Fairfax, who had been induced by his cousin, Lord 
Thomas Fairfax, to undertake the management of his large tract 
of land, which comprised in its vast extent one-fifth of the pres¬ 
ent Commonwealth of Virginia. 

Colonel Fairfax, late of the Royal Army, had had previous 
experience in Colonial offices. He had been Justice of the 
Bahamas, Governor of the Isle of Providence, and Collector of 
the Port at Salem, New England. He was married three times. 
By his second wife, Sarah Walker of Nassua, he had four chil¬ 
dren; George William, Thomas (died young), Ann who married 
Colonel Lawrence Washington of Mount Vernon, and Sarah, the 
wife of Major John Carlyle of Alexandria. At Salem, Massa¬ 
chusetts, he married Deborah Clark, a widow, daughter of Bar¬ 
tholomew Gedney. They had three children; Bryan, William 
Henry, killed at Quebec, 1759, and Hannah, who married Warner 
Washington. 

Belvoir, which overlooked the broad waters of the Potomac, 
commanded a beautiful and extensive view of the river and wood¬ 
ed shores of Maryland. Washington mentions the ample dimen¬ 
sions of the house as commensurate with the lavish hospitality 
of the Fairfaxes, who lived in the style and elegance of the Eng¬ 
lish gentry. Lord Fairfax visited here in 1747; George Wash¬ 
ington was then living at Mount Vernon with his brother 
Lawrence. 

The families of Belvoir and Mount Vernon were very intimate, 
and thus George came under the observation of Lord Fairfax, 
who offered him employment as a surveyor on the manor he was 
planning in the Shenandoah Valley near the Blue Ridge. His 
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companion in this venture was George William Fairfax, who was 
a few years his senior. About this time Major Lawrence Wash¬ 
ington and the three Fairfaxes were appointed by the General 
Assembly of the Colony of Virginia to be among the first trus¬ 
tees of Alexandria, founded July 13, 1749. Major Lawrence 
Washington died in 1752, less than three years after the founding 
of the town. Lord Fairfax departed to his manor of Greenway 
Court in the Blue Ridge, where he spent the remainder of his life, 
but Colonel William Fairfax and his son George William took a 
vital interest in Alexandria, rarely missing a meeting of the Board 
of Trustees, the minutes of which show many suggestions on 
their part for building houses and making streets symmetrical. 
Colonel Fairfax’s name disappears from the minute book the 
month of his death in 1757. George William’s name was seen 
no more after 1759. 

Colonel William Fairfax was a prominent and active factor 
in the political affairs of the Province, was a member, and after¬ 
wards, president of the Colonial Council, a position second only 
to that of the Governor. He and his wife were buried at Belvoir, 
and recently their graves have been identified and marked by a 
stately monument erected by their decendant Mr. Fairfax Har¬ 
rison. 

George William Fairfax became a Burgess for Frederick 
County, and later represented Fairfax Comity in the House of' 
Burgesses. While in Williamsburg, 1748-9, he married Sally 
Cary and brought her to Belvoir, where, after the death of his 
mother, she presided over a home which for many years had 
been that of one of the most refined and cultured families of the 
northern section of Virginia. Mrs. Fairfax added not a little to 
the attractions of Belvoir, and became the lifelong friend of the 
Mount Vernon family. George William Fairfax was somewhat 
sympathetic to the cause of the colonies, but not to the extent of 
engaging in warfare. 

Shortly before the Revolution he and his wife visited England, 
intending to return, but Belvoir the beautiful during their absence 
was burned to the ground, and Washington was fated to see his 
friends no more,—his cherished friends who had done so much 
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to influence his great destinies. The Fairfaxes eventually settled 
at Bath, England, where they died and were buried, George Wil¬ 
liam in 1787, and his wife in 1811. 


Reverend Bryan Lord Fairfax 

Bryan Fairfax, son of Colonel William Fairfax and his wife 
Deborah Clark, was born near Falmouth, in Stafford County, 
Virginia. He was about ten years old when Washington came 
there to study surveying with George William Fairfax, his half 
brother. The little boy was from the first the steadfast and 
devoted friend of Washington, and we can imagine him following 
the two young men whenever he was permitted to do so, and in 
future years he never allowed his political views to interfere with 
what was to be a lifelong friendship. He was ordained in 1790, 
and was for two years rector of Christ Church, Alexandria. 

He endeared himself to his people during a crucial period of 
the church’s history, and remains a distinct type of the Colonial 
gentleman and Christian minister. Never being a finished orator, 
using, it was thought, too much repetition in his sermons, his 
gentle appeal and earnestness won his hearers. At one time it 
was suggested that he should have an assistant, and the Rev. 
Mason Locke Weems was proposed, but such arrangement did 
not seem satisfactory, and so Alexandria was spared the minis¬ 
trations of that eccentric divine, who was doubtless a familiar 
figure on the streets here, as his quaint anecdotes often concerned 
people and events of Alexandria. 

Rev. Bryan Fairfax was a very faithful pastor, interesting 
himself in the welfare of the poor of the town, and seeing that 
indentured servants were well treated, the authority for such in¬ 
terference having passed from the Church to the civil authorities 
after the Disestablishment of the Church of England. 

After the death of Lord Thomas Fairfax at Greenway Court, 
the title of Baron of Cameron passed, first to a younger brother, 
and then to a collateral branch of which Rev. Brvan was the 
representative. The title of Bryan Fairfax of Mount Eagle, 
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Fairfax County, was confirmed in 1800. He visited England, 
and was received by his peers in the Baronage of Scotland. 

After two years’ service at Christ Church, Rev. Bryan Fairfax 
retired to his estate of Mount Eagle on Great Hunting Creek, 
about two miles southwest of Alexandria. The site commands a 
beautiful view of the Potomac River and surrounding country, 
with the city of Washington in the distance. 

Here Bryan Fairfax died, August 7, 1802. A monument to 
his memory stands near the entrance to Ivy Hill Cemetery, Fair¬ 
fax County, near Alexandria, and is inscribed: 

In Memoriam 

Right Hon. and Reverend Bryan, Lord Fairfax 
Baron of Cameron. Rector of Fairfax Parish 
Died at Mount Eagle, August 7th, 1802 
Aged 65 Years. 



CHAPTER XI 


THE BELHAVEN LOTTERY, 1751, TO BUILD A CHURCH AND 
MARKET HOUSE. 

The Scheme of a Lottery, at Belhaven, in Fairfax County: 

The money arising therefrom to be applied towards building a 
Church and Market-house, in the said Town; to consist of Eight 
Thousand Tickets, at Two Pieces of Eight each Ticket, whereof 
Two Thousand are to be fortunate. 

The Fortunate are to receive their Prizes entire, the 15 per 
Cent, being deducted from the whole Sum produc’d by the Sale 
of the Tickets, before the Drawing begins. 

The Lottery to be under the Care and Management of Col. 
George William Fairfax, Major Lawrence Washington, Col. 
William Fitzhugh, Mr. George Mason, Mr. William Ramsay, 
Mr. John Carlyle, Mr. John Dalton, Mr. John Pagan, Mr. Ger- 
rard Alexander, Mr. Nathaniel Chapman, and Major Augustine 
Washington; who will dispose of the Tickets, and be on Oath, 
and give Bond for a faithful Discharge of their Trust. 

The Whole to be regulated, as near as can be, to the Method 
practis’d in England. 

The Drawing to commence on the last Tuesday in May next, 
in the said Town, under the Inspection of at least Five of the 
Managers, and in the Preference of such Adventurers as may 
think fit to attend. 

The Money will be paid to the Possessors of the Benefit Tick¬ 
ets as soon as the Drawing is finish’d; of which public Notice 
will be given in the Virginia Gazette. 

N. B. All Prizes not call’d for within Twelve Months after 
the Drawing is finished, will be deemed as generously given, for 
the same Use as the 15 per Cent, and not to be demanded after¬ 
wards, but shall be faithfully applied thereto. 

Tickets may be had of the respective Managers, or at the 
Printing Office, in Williamsburg, for ready Money. 
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We make no Doubt but those who wish well to the Public will 
encourage the Designs, as ’tis the first Thing of the Kind in this 
Colony, and is calculated purely for the Public Good, without any 
Views of private Interest. 

May 2, 1751: 

WHEREAS the Managers for the Lottery at Belhaven, for 
raising Six Plundred and Ninety Pounds, for building a Church 
and Market-House in the said Town, have met with considerable 
Hindrance from the Surmises and base Insinuations of some ill- 
disposed Persons, so that they are apprehensive the same will 
not be filled by the Time first appointed for Drawing; and, being 
unwilling to disappoint the Gentlemen and Ladies who may de¬ 
sire to be present, they have determined to defer the Drawing 
thereof ’til the third Monday in November next; against which 
Time all possible Care and Diligence will be used to complete 
the same; but, if their Endeavours are then frustrated, they take 
this Method of informing the Adventurers, That all Persons who 
either have or shall take Tickets to promote so good a Design, 
shall have their Money restored to them without Distinction, or 
any Trouble to themselves; They also beg Leave to assure the 
Public, that the Whole will be conducted with strict Justice and 
Impartiality, without any sinister Views whatever. 

July 4, 1751: 

WHEREAS some People have raised an Objection against the 
Belhaven Lottery, That they apprehend it will be a long Time 
before such Adventurers as live remote will know their Success, 
and consequently be under some Difficulties in demanding their 
Prizes before the Time is elapsed; to obviate which the Managers 
give this publick Notice, that as soon as the Drawing is finished, 
they will publish in the Virginia and Maryland Gazette, an exact 
list of all the Numbers that have turned out Prizes, with the 
Amount of the Prize opposite to each Number, by which every 
fortunate Adventurer will know the Sum he is entitled to receive. 

November 7, i 75 I: 

The Managers of the Belhaven Lottery, finding it impossible 
to dispose of the Tickets in the said Lottery, occasioned by sev- 
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eral malicious Insinuations and Reports, hereby give Notice, That 
those Persons who have bought Tickets May have their Money 
return’d, by the Persons of whom they bought them. 

Virginia Gazette, March 21, 1750-1 

Thus the scheme fell through. In 1767 at a meeting of the 
trustees of Alexandria, William Ramsay produced the plan of a 
lottery and asked payment of £11, 12s incurred by the town for 
expenses of the same. It is traditional that he offered lots for 
the building of the Church and Market House. Eventually the 
trustees found other means to carry out their plans. 



CHAPTER XII 


CHURCHES OF ALEXANDRIA. 

Christ Church 

A FTER viewing the modern domes and arcades of Wash¬ 
ington, and experiencing the bustle of the Capital City, 
the traveller looks forward to a restful visit to old Alex¬ 
andria, once spoken of sneeringly by a new resident of Wash¬ 
ington as “our little aristocratic sister across the river.” 

While justly proud of her past, and cherishing the memory 
of the citizenship of some of the greatest men of our country, 
Alexandria claims no such paltry distinction. One who visits 
Mount Vernon by the electric railway must necessarily pass near 
Christ Church, whose venerable appearance invites a pause, either 
going to or coming from the Nation’s Shrine, and so much in¬ 
terest is shown by the tourists that the neighbor across the way 
counts these visitors by hundreds at a time. 

Day after day the caretaker recites to the listening crowd the 
story of the past, of how John Alexander of Stafford, the largest 
londowner in this vicinity, gave an acre of ground for the build¬ 
ing of a church, a deed for which was made by his sons after his 
death in 1774, and further confirmed by the Alexander family 
in 1795. 

Previous to the year 1762, when the parish of Fairfax was 
formed, there were two small churches, the principal one near 
the Falls of the Potomac, and the other, or “Lower Church,” a 
Chapel of Ease at Alexandria, which tradition states was on Pitt 
Street near Princess. The same vestry acted for both churches, 
and the Rev. Charles Green preached alternately at each. The 
increasing population of the town and county demanded better 
and more commodious churches. This matter was discussed at a 
vestry meeting, held November 27, 1766, where it was ordered 
that the churchwardens advertise the building of two churches 
and plans for the same, and also ordered the levying of tobacco 
on each tithable for building them. 
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On January 1, 1767, James Wren produced a plan to the vestry, 
and agreed to build the church at the Falls for £599, 15s, and 
James Parsons agreed to build a church at Alexandria for £600. 
He however failed to fulfill his contract in 1772, and the vestry 
agreed with Colonel John Carlyle to complete the work for an 
additional sum of £220. 

The building was formally delivered to the vestry on February 
27, 1773, and was by them pronounced finished in a “workman¬ 
like manner.” The quaintly worded contract was adhered to in 
every detail, even to the inspection of the stone doorsteps and 
placing of a horse block. James Wren, who had finished the 
Falls Church was paid £8 sterling for “writing” the Lord’s 
Prayer, Ten Commandments and Creed for the church at Alex¬ 
andria on panels which may be seen today in a fine state of 
preservation, on each side of the pulpit. 

Colonel William Payne was allowed to put a seat inside the 
chancel on the upper platform for his wife, in consideration of 
her deafness. A Communion table was installed, and pews were 
sold to the highest bidders. George Washington’s pew, Number 
5, was sold for £36s, 10s. These pews were square and high 
backed. They were lowered and divided in 1817, but Wash¬ 
ington’s was restored to its original dimensions in 1837. 

The old vestry records contain many curious entries. The rela¬ 
tions between Church and State were very intimate, and the func¬ 
tions of the vestry extended to a variety of civic affairs. Inden¬ 
tures were made binding orphan children to those who gave bond 
“to learn them a trade, and to read and write english.” The care 
of the poor devolved upon certain persons who undertook for a 
stated price to keep, nurse, and in case of death, bury them. 
Clothing was provided, and medicines. 

The collector appointed by the vestry levied on each tithable 
his quota of tobacco—if necessary—“by distress.” The tobacco 
was converted into funds to be used for the upkeep of the parish, 
and every three years’ processioners were appointed to mark the 
limits of land. 

The Rev. Townsend Dade, having produced credentials, was 
accepted as minister of the parish, December 30, 1765, so we 
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see he had been preaching for several years before the church at 
Alexandria was finished. His salary was 17,280 pounds of to¬ 
bacco, with 2,500 additional pounds for deficiency of a glebe. 
During his ministry land was bought, and a substantial glebe- 
house built thereon. Rev. Mr. Dade served the parish of Fair¬ 
fax for thirteen years. He was lacking in spirituality, and after 
several reprimands, resigned in 1778. 

It is not our purpose to dwell upon the successive pastorates, 
but the Rev. David Griffith deserves special mention. Educated 
in medicine, he later studied for the ministry, and on the break¬ 
ing out of the Revolution, served in both capacities through the 
war, suffering the privations and hardships of Valley Forge, 
where he became the devoted friend of Washington. He, it is 
said, warned him to beware of the treachery of Charles Lee. 
In 1780, he came to Alexandria, where he remained until his 
death in 1789. During his ministry the Act of Incorporation of 
the Protestant Episcopal Church in Virginia was passed. He was 
the Bishop-elect, but owing to the depressed condition of the 
Church’s finances his Consecration did not take place. 

Each church had now to be supported by voluntary subscrip¬ 
tions, and pews were charged with an annual rental. Wash¬ 
ington was one of the first to indorse this measure by appending 
his signature to the agreement, as the well thumbed page of the 
vestry book shows. 

Dr. Griffith was succeeded by the Rev. Bryan, afterwards Lord 
Fairfax, Baron of Cameron, who being a delicate man, was 
allowed an assistant. He chose the Rev. Bernard Page lather 
than the Rev. Mason Locke Weems, who was suggested. To this 
last named eccentric divine we are indebted for many amusing, 
but unauthenticated, anecdotes of Washington’s childhood. 

Rev. Thomas Davis, who is first to be mentioned as “Rector,” 
was minister from 1792 to 1802. He conducted the Church 
Burial Service at the funeral of Washington. He was succeeded 
by the Rev. William Gibson in 1807. 

Before the consecration of the church, ministers of other 
denominations occasionally occupied the pulpit. Of these the 
Rev. Mr. McWhirr, a Scotch Presbyterian, who was then in 
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charge of the Washington school, was asked to serve until the 
arrival of the Rev. William Gibson of Maryland. He was a man 
of convivial habits, and like his successors. Rev. Mr. Gibson and 
Rev. Mr. Barclay, did not reflect much honor on the church. 

In 1811, Rev. William Meade became rector of Christ Church. 
His fame as a preacher, his spiritual life and discourse even then 
gave promise of his wonderful future. He was instrumental in 
breaking up the vestry dinners, which had become rather dis¬ 
orderly, but his term of service was short. He left in 1813, 
after recommending his friend, Oliver Norris. Rev. Mr. Norris 
was one whose memoiy will ever be kept green. Pie was faithful 
in all his duties, an affectionate pastor and earnest preacher of 
the Gospel. During his pastorate the church was consecrated 
by Right Reverend Thomas Claggett of Maryland, at which time, 
June 7th, it received the name of “Christ’s Church.” 

In the early days the people of Alexandria called it "the 
Church,” later it is mentioned in the vestry book as “the Church 
nigh Alexandria.” Then, after the disestablishment of the 
church, it was the Protestant Episcopal Church, Fairfax Parish, 
then Christ’s Church, and finally the possessive was dropped. 

In reviewing the different stages of the history of Christ 
Church, we note many important changes and improvements be¬ 
tween 1785, when the galleries were built, to the close of Rev. 
Oliver Norris’s ministry, in 1825. G. W. P. Custis, in 1804, gave, 
for the use of the Church, a Bible once owned by Washington. 
Surplices were first worn in 1807. The installment of an organ 
in 1810 gave the attraction of music, and the organist, Mr. Fro- 
bel, entered upon a service of many years. Chimneys were built, 
and the ladies of the congregation, who had been dependent on 
foot stoves placed in the pews by their own servants, now doubt¬ 
less gathered around the stoves in the northwest and southwest 
corners of the church to chat before and after service. 

From its earliest days the church was lit by lamps in sconces 
on the walls. Now a beautiful glass chandelier, ordered from 
England at a cost of $140, helped to brighten the comers. The 
interior of the church was painted, and good old Captain Crowd- 
hill donated a marble baptismal font. The tower and steeple 
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were built in 1818, and the bell hung, whose melodious peals 
were to ring out for fifty years, gathering sweetness and tone, 
until, from careless handling during the Civil War, it was cracked, 
and those of us who remember its sonorous and measured strains, 
find a distinct difference since its re-casting. 

The old church must have presented a very beautiful appear¬ 
ance then, and no doubt Mrs. Cook, the sexton since 1810, felt 
an increasing importance as she ushered the congregation to their 
seats and kept a watchful eye upon the behavior of the young 
people, going so far, it is said, as to shake up the nodding ones, 
and clutch with heavy hand any who were so unwise as to resent 
her interference. 

During the succeeding years there were many changes outside 
under the ornamental trees which were taking the place of the 
old forest veterans. When John Alexander gave the acre of 
ground to the parish the town limits had but recently extended 
west of Pitt Street, and building was creeping up Cameron Street 
to the road we speak of as a part of the King's Highway, but 
now called Washington Street. Here in the center of the Alex¬ 
ander lot the old church arose among a forest of oak, maple and 
pine, unfenced and open to the public. 

Around "the Church as the citizens long continued to call 
it, burials were constantly made of the forefathers of the ham¬ 
let, for there was no distinction of denomination nor creed; in¬ 
deed, until the old Presbyterian Church on Fairfax Street divided 
honors, it was the town burying ground. Ephraim Wiley, the 
sexton, had exclusive right to dig graves, a bier and pall were 
kept for the use of those who were willing to pay a fee, permits 
were given by the churchwardens, and all fees used for the up¬ 
keep of the church grounds. The fragmentary burial records 
show that between 1787 and 1796, four hundred and seventy 
people were interred. How many found a resting place here 
before and after those dates we cannot say. Burials were re¬ 
stricted to church members in 1807, and ceased the following 
year except in a few instances to be mentioned later. A new 
graveyard was purchased in 1809, west of the town and near 
Hunting Creek. 
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Many old monuments have disappeared even in the memory of 
those now living. Colonel Philip Marsteller, the only one of 
Washington’s pallbearers who was buried in Christ Church yard, 
had a handsome table stone monument under the old sycamore 
tree near the west fence. It was carried off during the Civil 
War, probably to be used as a door step. The pedestals of Jacob 
Reisler’s stone were found some years ago inside the monument 
of Mrs. Ann Warren, the actress, who died at Alexandria in 
1808. Hers was one of the last interments in Christ Church 
yard, and the inscription on the monument records her many 
virtues, and states that she had been an ornament of the Amer¬ 
ican stage. This inscription time was rapidly effacing, when a 
few years ago a grandson appeared and gave an order for its 
restoration. Near by lies Mrs. Jackson, wife of the Rector of 
this parish, “who was related to the most respectable families of 
Maryland and Virginia.” She died justly lamented, and her 
tomb which was in an advanced state of decay was restored by 
a great-grandchild in 1925. The tombstone of Colonel Charles 
Simms rests against the east wall of the church, but does not 
mark his grave, which is unknown, but records him as a friend 
and pallbearer of General Washington, one of the founders of 
the Cincinnati, and Mayor of Alexandria when it was captured, 
August, 1814, by the British. 

The warped stones of the Muir brothers present an unusual 
appearance. Mrs. Eleanor Wren, who died 1798, has a red sand¬ 
stone slab which also leans against the church. Across the foot¬ 
path and under an old maple is the oldest stone in the yard, in 
memory of Isaac Pearce, who died in 1771. The lettering on this 
old slate stone still shows the gold with which it was inlaid. 

As we ramble on we see the unpretentious mound covering the 
Confederate prisoners who died in the hospitals here during the 
Civil War. The names of more than one have been identified 
by sorrowing relations. 

Mr. Bennet’s monument attracts the eye and explains to the 
stranger that he was a public benefactor who was buried here by 
the request of the citizens of Alexandria in 1841. His near 
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neighbor under the tulip poplar is one Lanty Crowe, a politician 
and stump speaker of the olden time. 

It is sad indeed to realize that the sod covers many whoso 
memorial stones have disappeared by the hand of time or that of 
the ruthless despoiler. A most attractive spot is the old church 
yard, and has been ever since the days when small boys chased 
rabbits through the undergrowth which bordered the south fence, 
and when lovers strolled in the moonlight under the sacred trees. 
The gates are locked now except on Sundays, when the children 
and dogs have their one day to scamper at will over the grass, 
and the little Audubon Society watches with interest their 
feathered proteges bathe in the fountain they have placed in the 
shade of the maple trees. 

The old church has not been without its vicissitudes. In the 
early days interments were made on the north side, on ground 
included in the Alexander grant, but the necessity of opening a 
roadway on Cameron Street to the west caused the town to take 
forcible possession of twenty-seven feet, and the remaining 
ground on the north side of Cameron Street was the subject of 
controversy for many years, until 1836, when the vestry yielded 
their claim to it. 

After the death of the Rev. Oliver Norris many worthy and 
reverend men followed whose pastorates were short, until the 
Rev. Charles B. Dana was called to this field of work in 1834. 
He served faithfully until a year before the Civil War, when he 
accepted a charge in the South, and was succeeded by the Rev. 
Cornelius Walker. The breaking out of hostilities caused many 
of the congregation to follow the fortunes of the Confederacy. 
Dr. Walker was one of these. 

The Federal occupation began in 1861, and while other 
churches were seized for hospitals, Christ Church was used with 
Northern men as vestrymen, and army chaplains served in the 
pulpit. The Southern people left, and were served at Odd Fel¬ 
lows’ Hall on Columbus Street, by the Rev. Kenzie J. Stewart. 

During the period of transition three little girls strolled into 
the church to see what the “Yankees” were doing, and after a 
whispered consultation, hastily unscrewed the silver plate mark- 
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ing General Washington’s pew. It was soon missed, and traced 
to the home of a former churchwarden, who was much aston¬ 
ished at the demand for its return, and denied all knowledge of 
its whereabouts, but on investigation it was found in his daugh¬ 
ter’s pocket. When asked why they had removed the plate, the 
reply was, “Because we knew you would steal it.” Wise little 
Cassandra, for in a week or two her prediction was verified, the 
plate had disappeared never to return. Another one is now 
fastened on with bolts, for there are still vandals about. The 
Church was returned to its old vestry in 1865, but the valuable 
record of births, deaths and marriages has disappeared like the 
silver plate, and its loss is irreparable. 

Some humors of the sacred precincts may be told concerning 
the depredations of Hallowell’s boys, who were wont to find 
means of ringing the bell at midnight and thus alarming the 
sleeping town. Or when with skillful fingers they altered the 
inscriptions on the tombs, thereby making Mrs. Eleanor Wren 
the 9th wife of John Wren, and when with mischievous intent 
they incited Mrs. Whiting’s little scholars to call through the iron 
fence near his monument, “Mr. Bennett, what did you die of?” 
and then to flee away in dread of the sepulchral reply, “Nothing.” 

The ancient history of the old church has been told, but the 
tourist must learn of the bronze memorial tablet near the door, 
erected in 1912, by the Mount Vernon Chapter Daughters of the 
American Revolution of this city, which is regarded as a most 
beautiful tribute to the memory of the great Commander’s last 
guard of honor. Following the flagged aisle into the church one 
pauses in admiration of the old pulpit with its backing of Wren’s 
panels, and after seeing the chaste tablets in memory of George 
Washington and Robert E. Lee, it is but a step further to the 
pews of these great men whose lives were so closely connected 
with Christ Church, where Washington in his manhood wor¬ 
shipped, and where Lee from boyhood attended and was con¬ 
firmed. 

In leaving the south door one naturally strolls over the greens¬ 
ward to the memorial sundial of the Rev. Henderson Suter, a 
beloved former rector. The soil indeed seems sacred, for near 
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this spot the fir trees stand, dedicated to the perpetual memory 
of two of our Sunday-school boys who perished in the world’s 
great War, and here Washington took leave of his personal 
friends the Sunday before his departure to New York to his 
inauguration as the first President of the United States, and here 
too, one bright day in May, 1861, Robert E. Lee received the first 
intimation that the honor of commanding the Southern Army 
was to be his. 

Inscriptions copied from tombstones in Christ Church yard: 

In memory of Roger Chew who died March 1811 

—Hughes died October 8th, 1794 aged 3 years 

Sacred to the memory of Col. Charles Simms an officer of the 
Army of Independence, and for many years an honored citizen 
of Alexandria and Mayor of this city in 1814. He died in the 
year 1819. He was a member of the Society of the Cincinnati 
and a friend of Genl Washington 

Here lyeth the remains of John Hutchings only son of John 
and Mary Hutchings, in the borough of Norfolk, born Nov. 
13th 1774 died Sep. 27, 1800, aged 25. 

Go my dear youth, obey the call of Heaven 
Thy sins were few, we trust they are forgiven. 

Yet, oh what pen can paint the parents woe 
God only gives the balm who struck the blow. 

Here lieth the body of John Muir, late merchant of Alex¬ 
andria, eldest son of Hugh Muir of Dumfries, Scotland, who 
departed this life March 20th A. D. 1791 in the 60 year of his 
age. A friend to all, a foe to none, Firm to the end where 
justice leads the way. Mild without —Farewell my kindest 
friends. 

In memory of Henry Winston who departed this life May 
20th, 1807, aged 54 years. 
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In memory of T. A. West who departed this life July 23rd 
1799, aged 36 years. 

Here lieth the body of Robert Muir, son of Hugh Muir, 
Merchant of Dumfries, Scotland, who departed this life Decem¬ 
ber 21, 1786, aged about 38 years. 

John Boyer departed this life the 19th Nov. 1812 in the 46th 
year of his age. 

Farewell my spouse and children dear, 

As you must yet remain 
The Lord of Hosts be your defence 
Till we de meet again 

In memory of Mary Moore wife of John Moore, who departed 
this life April 24th, 1795, aged 35 years. 

In memory of Sarah the wife of John Wrenn who died August 
13, 1792, aged 28 years. 

All you who come my grave to see 
As I am now you soon will be. 

Prepare and turn to God in time 
For I was taken in my prime. 

Erected in memory of Eleanor Wrenn the wife of Mr. Daniel 
Wrenn, who departed this life in the 7th day of April in the year 
of our Lord 1798, aged 32 years. Revelations Chapter 14, verse 
XLII. This stone was placed over her by the order of her dis¬ 
consolate husband, who was left with two children to lament his 
loss—John Renweld, her son being only three years old when 
his mother departed this life, and Dinah Eleanor the daughter 
aged seven days. 

In memory of Jenny Herbert, wife of Thomas Herbert, who 
departed this life 24th day of March 1803, in the 45th year of 
her age. 

In memory of Henry Zimmerman, who departed this life on 
the 16th of November 1806 in the 52nd year of his age. 
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Erected Sacred to the memory of Hetty Weeks, wife of Ed¬ 
ward Weeks, merchant of Alexandria, who departed this life the 
3rd day of February, Anno Dom., 1800, aged 20 years. 

In memory of Fanny McCue, the daughter of Henry and 
Harriet McCue, who died January 24, 1792, aged 8 years. 

Weep not for me my parents dear, 

I am not Dead, but sleeping here. 

As I am now you all must be, 

Prepare yourselves to follow me. 

Jane Selden Ann Swann John Swann Mrs Swann 

David T. House who departed this life . . . aged 15 months 
and four days 

Much lamented was William Daingerfield, son of Edward and 
Isabella Ross, who departed this life the 25th day of November, 
1800, aged 27 years. 

In memory of Hannah Limerick, wife of John Limerick, bom 
in April 1762, departed this life the 17th day of June, 1802, 
aged 40 years. 

In memory of Henry Latimer, who departed this life on the 
12th day of December in the year of our Lord 1800, aged 12 
years. 

Who affliction sore long time he bore, 

Physicians was in vain 

Till God was pleased Death should him seize 
And ease him of his pain. 

Oh Death, where is thy sting, Oh, grave where is thy victory? 

Edward Lewis departed this life January 6th, 1800, aged 53 
years 

_Crowe, wife of Lanty Crowe of Alexandria, who departed 

this life June 24th 1794, aged 32 years 
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Cyrus Tossler died Aug. 7th, 1800, aged 20 months 

In memory of Jonathan Tossler who died July 2, aged 18 
months 

Sacred to the memory of John Myers, who departed this life 
17 March 1802 in the 42 year of his age, after a long and painful 
illness which he bore with uncommon fortitude and resignation. 
Do not mourn for me my friends 
Or shake at Death’s alarms, 

’Tis but the voice of Jesus sends 
To call me to his arms. 

In memory of Henry Boyer who departed this life on March 
7th, 1799, aged 43 years and 4 days. 

All you that come my grave to see 
Prepare yourselves to follow me. 

Repent and turn to God in time, 

You may be taken in your prime. 

James B. Roberts, departed this life June 12, 1800, aged 4 
years and 6 months 

In memory of Dorathy Harper, uxor of John W. Harper, who 
departed this life 3 of September, 1800, after an indisposition 
of 3 years and 5 months. Aged 42 years and 8 months. 

Here lies the body of Mr. Isaac Pierce. Bom in Boston, son 
of Mr. Isaac Pierce, Distiller, who departed this life March 26, 
1771, aged 24 years. 

(This is the oldest stone in the churchyard) 

Here lie the remains of Mrs. Elizabeth Davis, the late consort 
of the Rev. Thomas Davis, Rector of this Parish. She was re¬ 
lated to several of the most prominent families in Virginia and 
Maryland. She lived deservedly esteemed by all the worthy of 
her acquaintance and died justly lamented on the 9th of May 
1800, aged 59. 

(Her husband conducted the funeral services of General 
George Washington) 
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This monument is sacred to the memory of the once loved and 
esteemed Captain George Mumford of New London in the 
Colony of Connecticut. He departed this Transitory Life at 
Georgetown, July 7th, 1773, in the 28th year of his age. 

Behold fond man, see here thy pictured life 
Pass some few years thy flowery spring 
Thy summer’s ardent strength 
Thy silver Autumn fading into age 
And pale concluding winter comes at last 
And shifts the scene. 


Sacred to the memory of Bethanath McLean, son of Daniel 
and Lucretia McLean, born November the 23, 1795, at twelve 
o’clock P. M. and departed this life August 15th, 1798, at 11 
o’clock P. M. 

In memory of Jacob Reisler who departed this life October 
the 10th, 1805 aged 17 years and 11 mos. 

Make the extended skies your tomb, let stars record your worth 

You know vain mortals all must die, as Nature’s ficklest birth. 

In thy fair book of life Divine, my God inscribe my name 

Then let it fill some humble place beneath the slaughtered Lamb. 

James B. Roberts, son of Bridget and Robert Roberts, de¬ 
parted this life the 12 day of January 1825, aged 4 yrs. and 
6 months. 

How sleep the brave, who sink to rest 
By all their country’s wishes blest 

Beneath this stone lie the remains of 34 Confederate Soldiers 
(Names on stone slab on mound) 

In memory of William Dunn of Alexandria who died Decem¬ 
ber 25th, 1787, aged 39 years. 

In memory of Leah Campbell, wife of James Campbell, who 
departed this life, Oct. 11th, 1803, aged 29 years. 
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In memory of Mary Ann, wife of Thornton - 

In memory of George Sexsmith, son of Mathew Sexsmith. 
Departed this Life June 30th, 1797, aged 1 years and 8 months. 

In memory of Caleb Smith who departed this life July 14, 
1803, aged 58 years. 

Two posts (stone) are placed about the middle of the church¬ 
yard marking the grave of Thomas Winterberry. One is in¬ 
scribed with the initials T. W. 

I 

In memory of Wm. Thomas, son of Richard and Mary 
Thomas of Cecil Co., Maryland. 

Beneath this stone are deposited the remains of Mrs. Anne 
Warren, daughter of John Brinton Esq. of England, and wife of 
William Warren Esq., one of the managers of the Philadelphia 
and Baltimore Theaters. By her loss the American stage has 
been deprived of one of its Brightest Ornaments. The unrivalled 
excellence of theatrical talents was surpassed by the mighty vir¬ 
tues and accomplishments which adorned her private life. In her 
were contained the affectionate wife and mother and the sincere 
friend. She died at Alexandria June 28, 1808. 

The First Presbyterian Church 

The population of Alexandria in its early days was largely 
composed of Scottish merchants and sea captains who had settled 
here, and consequently Presbyterianism was established even be¬ 
fore the incorporation of the town, and previous to the granting 
in 1760, from the Governor’s Council of the Colony of Virginia, 
of a charter under the Toleration Act. After this date the Pres¬ 
byterians held their meetings in the upper room of the new 
Town House, recently built on the southwest comer of Cameron 
and Fairfax Streets. Here the Rev. David Thom, a native of 
Scotland, officiated. The project of building the “Church at 
Alexandria,” as it was called, was undertaken by John Parsons 
in 1767, and completed by John Carlyle in 1772. 




Old Presbyterian Church. Built 1774. 
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Mr. Carlyle, being a Presbyterian, was doubtless interested in 
formulating plans for the erection of a church of his own, which 
was undertaken in 1772, and finished by the aid of a lottery, in 
1774. A desirable location seemed to be on Fairfax Street be¬ 
tween Duke and Wolfe, as it was then a good residential neigh¬ 
borhood. Richard Arrell, a native of Pennsylvania, and his wife 
Eleanor conveyed by deed executed July 12th, 1773, “in con¬ 
sideration of one shilling sterling, the lots 90 and 91 in the plat 
of Alexandria town of Fairfax County, and Colony of Vir- 
gmia, to the Reverend William Thom, in trust, and to his suc- 
cesssors who shall be Presbyterian ministers in the church to be 
erected, the right and title to said lots to be kept by Rev. William 
Thom, and his successors for said church.” 

The Rev. William Thom was the son of Rev. David Thom. 
After finishing his education, he was formally ordained by the 
Synod of Philadelphia, meeting at Carlyle, Pennsylvania, in 1772, 
and returned to Alexandria as minister and trustee. 

church °n Fairfax Street, finished in 1774, was not un¬ 
like Christ Church in its proportions, but was surmounted by a 
belfry and cupola. It stood well back from the street in the 
center of the lot, facing south, while a manse was built in the rear 
which opened on Royal Street. The space between the church 
and manse was used as a burial ground immediately after the deed 
was granted, as we see from a stone to the memory of Archibald 
Thomson, who died July 15th, 1772-this being the oldest monu¬ 
ment m the church yard. 

Rev. William Thom was still a young man when he died of an 
epidemic fever in 1780. He was succeeded by Parson Keith, who 
came from New Jersey; on his death in 1789, Rev. James Muir 
came as minister to the Presbyterian Church. He was born in 
New Jersey, and was the son of Rev. George Muir, a Scotsman 
and co-worker at Princeton College with the famous Dr Wither¬ 
spoon. Rev. James Muir, like his father, was a man of scholarly 
attainments, and soon became an influential citizen of Alexandria. 
As chaplain of the Masonic Lodge here he assisted Dr. Dick at 
the funeral of General Washington in the Masonic ceremony 
In the latter years of Dr. Muir’s pastorate it became necessary 
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for him to have an assistant in his ministerial work. A diversity 
of opinion which arose as to the choice of the assistant resulted 
in the breaking off from Communion of thirty-three men and 
thirty women, which left the church with a membership of sixty- 
two persons. On the 28th of June, 1818, Rev. Elias Harrison 
was installed as co-partner with Dr. Muir, who presided at the 
ceremony assisted by the Rev. Dr. Balch of Georgetown and the 
Rev. Colin Mclvor of North Carolina. From this date the mem¬ 
bership continued to increase, and for many years the church was 
one of the most prosperous ones in this vicinity. 

The seceding party opened a meeting house on the east side 
of Fairfax Street between Prince and Duke Streets. This was 
known as St. Margaret’s Chapel from the name of a lady who 
was prominent in making the move. This chapel had been occu¬ 
pied for about nine years by the people of Christ Church who 
had espoused the cause of Rev. William Gibson, and who event¬ 
ually built St. Paul’s Church in 1817. The Presbyterian seceders 
purchased the little chapel from them for $4,500, and occupied it 
until they built the Second Presbyterian Church on the comer 
of Prince and St. Asaph Streets in 1822. 

It appears that the two old churches at Alexandria developed 
in a very similar manner. Before the incorporation of the Pro¬ 
testant Episcopal Church by the Virginia Assembly in 1784, and 
after its severance from the See of the Bishop of London, there 
was a period when the Episcopal Church of Virginia suffered 
much from decadence from inadequate support and management, 
hence we see in the old records of the First Presbyterian Church 
the names of not a few families who had previously been identi¬ 
fied with the Church of England, and some of whom returned 
their allegiance later. In like manner, during the period of the 
Civil War, when the Presbyterians had lost their pastor, many 
families of that denomination worshipped with the Episcopalians. 

When Dr. Harrison succeeded Dr. Muir in 1820, it was to enter 
on a ministry of so many years, that at his death in 1862, the 
pastorates of these two remarkable men extended over nearly 
three-quarters of a century, making the annals of previous min¬ 
isters mere traditions. It was during Dr. Harrison s ministry 
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that the old church was destroyed by fire caused by a destructive 
electric storm on July 26th, 1835, on a Sunday afternoon. Not 
the least of this distressing disaster was the loss of the old bell 
whose musical notes long dwelt in the memory of those who 
from childhood had responded to its call. 

The church was rebuilt in 1836, with an unfortunate change 
of location which involved the destruction of many graves. The 
present building stands with its front on Fairfax Street. 

After a useful ministry of forty-five years Dr. Harrison passed 
away in February, 1862, in his seventy-third year. His vener¬ 
able form and dignified presence are well remembered by many 
who received from him the baptismal rite. During the last year 
of his life—not recognizing the new form of government—he 
was unable to perform the ceremony of matrimony, and in many 
instances to bury those of his congregation who were interred 
outside the city limits at Ivy Hill Cemetery. His mortal remains 
rest in the Presbyterian Cemetery, among many of those departed 
friends who had known, loved and revered him. 

After Dr. Harrison’s death his people gradually scattered to 
other churches, and the close of the Civil War found but few 
of the old congregation remaining. The church continued under 
the Northern Assembly with ministers from that section. The 
Second Presbyterian Church, which belonged to the Southern As¬ 
sembly, became more popular, and finally, as it seemed impos¬ 
sible for the little congregation on Fairfax Street to support a 
minister, the church closed its doors in 1886. 

A child’s memory, dating several years before the Civil War, 
supplies some interesting items concerning the old church. It was 
a long way from most of our homes, for the town had grown in 
another direction, but the ringing of the bell generally found us 
on the way to Sunday School, where the classes were arranged 
according to age and sex in the galleries of the church,—girls on 
the north side and boys on the south. It was my fortune to be 
in the class of Miss Lizzie McNight, who died but a few years 
ago at a ripe old age. She taught in the west end of the north 
gallery, in a fine position for seeing all over the building. Miss 
Lizzie taught us Watt’s Child’s Catechism, a few Scripture ques- 
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tions and read a hymn, and then betook herself to the front of 
the gallery behind the organ where the library was kept. It was 
the best part of Sunday School to most of us to get the little 
marbled colored books she brought back. With what pleasure I 
recall “Anna Ross,” “Irish Amy” and “Julia Ada the Jewish Con¬ 
vert.” “Liberries” the children called them, and surely no fruit 
could have sowed better seed. The school was opened and closed 
by the singing of the children, Mr. Peel, with a timing fork to 
his ear, starting the music. Mr. Lewis McKenzie would dismiss 
us with a blessing, and the rushing of little feet to the ground 
floor began. 

Few of the children returned home. Some went to friends in 
the neighborhood, some to Dr. Murphey’s on the corner above, 
and some to Mr. Josiah Davis’s—ostensibly for water, but all 
came back to the church service crunching cakes or crackers, and 
were in time to witness the assembling of the congregation. 

' How well I recall the three Misses Muir—their red noses, the 
black velvet bands worn on their foreheads to keep their wigs in 
place, and their antiquated bonnets and hoopless black dresses. 
They were followed by Mrs. Dade and Mrs. Adam, similarly at¬ 
tired, and Miss Eliza Campbell Adam, whose eccentric costume 
accentuated those of her predecessors, and somehow seemed to 
corroborate an impression with the small children, probably sug¬ 
gested by her middle name, that she was a cannibal. For a long 
time I viewed her with a fear and distrust that was not early 
removed. 

To the right of our pew, across the aisle, good old Mrs. New¬ 
man would marshal her charges, the orphans of the Alexandria 
Asylum, to the top pews. These little girls were dressed in 
blue hoods and plaid shawls in winter, and Shaker bonnets and 
capes in summer. They were held up to us as models of deport¬ 
ment. Dr. Harrison always walked slowly up the north aisle 
and deposited his hat and cane on the marble-topped table before 
mounting the pulpit steps, followed at a respectful distance by 
Joe Jefferson, the parish idiot, who placed his rusty hat and stick 
in a conspicuous place on the seat of the front pew. Joe was a 
Presbyterian for many years, and sometimes blew the organ bel- 
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lows for which he was paid fifty cents a month, but on learning 
that he could get half a dollar at Christ Church he left us for a 
short time, but eventually returned, and offered in addition to his 
duties as bellows blower to take a class of young ladies in the 
Sunday school. He was a conspicuous figure about town in ante¬ 
bellum days, and died during the Civil War. 

Great indulgence was shown the children during the services 
which were tedious and uninteresting to them, and the “Long 
Prayer’’ generally found those of us who could get a pew corner 
absorbed in the “Liberries.” I am constrained to admit that this 
custom was "winked at” by our seniors, only flagrant cases oc¬ 
curring directly under the parental elbow were suppressed. When 
unable to pursue my literary tastes I counted the letters on Dr. 
Muir’s mural tablet, and enjoyed finding a word misspelt. I think 
this was a very usual occupation with the children, who also 
found entertainment in watching the darkies in the gallery. 
There were several regular attendants, the two daughters of the 
sexton, Aunt Airey, an old woman in a poke straw bonnet whose 
name I do not remember, and Miss Eliza Adam’s Ruth, aged 
eleven, her tightly plaited wool, little black grinning face, and 
queer clothes, wherein Miss Eliza’s peculiar tastes fairly ran riot. 
In cold weather Aunt Airey descended to the lower floor, where 
she was given an arm chair near the register, from which favored 
position she gazed about with a stem dignity all her own. 

I never heard a child complain of the long service, yet we were 
undoubtedly glad when the Catholic Church bell rang, for we 
knew the sermon was nearly ended, and it was always a pleasure 
to see the congregation rise to sing the long meter doxology. 
Sometimes we listened to the sermon if Dr. Harrison started out 
with a promising text, as was the case on the Sunday when he 
chose, “I will remove thy candlestick out of his place except thou 
repent.” “Where in the world did God put that candlestick?” 
questioned a little girl on her way home from church. 

Once a month Dr. Harrison catechised the children on a Sun¬ 
day afternoon. He always gave some help where “Effectual call¬ 
ing, or Justification, Sanctification, or Adoption” were to be 
defined. The larger children were given at Christmas Bibles for 
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reciting the “Shorter Catechism,” while the younger ones got, 
for reciting “Watt’s Child’s Catechism,” a little leather-bound 
New Testament. On one occasion, getting through the catechis¬ 
ing sooner than usual, the old gentleman said, “Now, children, 
I am ready for you to ask me any questions. Let me hear from 
you?” A small voice in the rear called out, “Please Sir, what 
time is it?” Of course that broke up the meeting. 

I visited the old graveyard some years ago, reaching it from 
the yard of the old manse. The odor of rank weeds was almost 
overpowering, and a quick survey led me to retire in search of a 
broom to sweep off the tombstones. Many of these have been 
displaced, and others have no doubt disappeared entirely. Com¬ 
paratively few of them hold their position over the remains of 
those known to be buried here. The present church, built in 
1836, covers the graves of a considerable number. Among these 
are the remains of Dr. Muir, Captain John Harper and his son, 
Edward Harper, and other members of that family. When the 
mural tablet was placed on the wall of the church, it testified that 
Dr. Muir was buried under the pulpit, which formerly had that 
position. His table gravestone was then removed to the north¬ 
west comer of the lot beside the tombs of his wife and children. 
It is here that the last interment was made,—that of Miss Mary* 
Muir, who died about 1862. 

In this old church yard repose many of our former citizens 
prominent in their day. The inscription on the tombstone of 
Colonel John Carlyle is entirely effaced, and the copperplate coat- 
of-arms which was inserted, gone, the prey of vandal hands. 
William Hunter who founded the St. Andrew’s Society of Alex¬ 
andria in 1785, lies nearby. The stone which the Society erected 
is scattered in pieces upon the ground, and one can scarcely 
decipher the inscription which states that “the characteristics of 
his life were benevolence and charity.” Here lie in one corner 
of the lot, in unmarked graves, Colonel Dennis Ramsay and 
his wife, Jane Allen Taylor. A large proportion of the tomb¬ 
stones record names which are no longer familiar to us, and 
how many human hopes lie buried here! One sees that of Mrs. 
Grace Hall, the young wife and mother, cut off in the bloom of 
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her youth, having just attained her eighteenth year, March 10th, 
1798. “Had Heaven delayed the summons for a length of years, 
still would the demand be thought too soon to him to whom she 
was united.” Nearby repose the remains of young Joseph Brown 
Ladd, who died November 10th, 1786, aged 22 years. “In in¬ 
fancy studious, he later gave promise of distinction as a physi¬ 
cian.” “Benevolence and patriotism” characterized the life of 
his father, Captain William Ladd, who lies by his side. 

Numerous Scots are buried in the graveyard. There were 
Hepburns, Logans, Lindsays, Douglases, Hunters, Muirs, Ram¬ 
says, Carlyles, Alisons, Balfours, Cranstons, Kincaids and Ken¬ 
nedy's, with a few Germans such as Bogues, Brocchus and Lud¬ 
wigs, and Swiss Cazenoves. The character of the inscriptions is 
as a rule dignified and expressive of a hope of a blessed im¬ 
mortality. Some few show the tendency to play upon words, as 
was customary in those days, the most unique probably being on 
the stone of a young child of Rev. James Muir, who died in 1791, 
shortly after a visit to her mother’s family in Bermuda. The 
inscription runs thus: 

“Elizabeth Muir, infant daughter of Rev. James Muir— 
“Sleep, sweet babe, 

Summer Isles she saw, o’er the ocean she flew, 

But Columbia brought her to slumber here.” 

Mrs. Agnes Hepburn was distinguished for “simplicity and 
piety,” Mrs. Holliday as a loving wife, a kind mother, mistress 
and neighbor, while Mrs. Judith Bogue was industrious and just 
in all her dealings: 

“She paid the debt we all must owe and pay, 

Peace guard the spot where now her ashes lay.” 

Sad it is indeed to witness the desecration of these sacred 
precincts. The stately walls of the Roman Catholic Church 
border upon a scene which presents a disgraceful contrast. Could 
the spirit of those old Presbyterians who magnanimously gave to 
their Catholic brethren the small space which had been acciden- 
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tally inclosed by the aforesaid walls, be manifested today, it 
might reverse the Scriptural quotation which says, “Stand not 
near for I am holier than thou.” 

A visit to the interior of the church finds us with more fami¬ 
liar surroundings. The memorial tablet on the north wall still 
records the worth of Rev. Dr. Muir, while another on the south 
wall was placed there by some surviving members of the old con¬ 
gregation to the memory of the Rev. Elias Harrison and his 
faithful co-worker, Robert Bell, who after a service of over fifty 
years entered into rest July 16th, 1885. 

As long as the old church stands it will be a monument to 
departed citizens of Alexandria who reared and maintained it for 
so many years, citizens whose worth effected so much for the 
prosperity of the town. Occasionally the doors are reopened for 
the convenience of other churches and for missionary purposes. 

To those who preserve the traditions of the old pastorates it is 
indeed a sad spectacle to observe this neglected spot, where decay¬ 
ing stones mark the graves of those unknown or long forgotten, 
while the belfry which once gave forth the sonorous peals of the 
now silent bell is the habitation of owls and bats. 

It seems desirable to continue the history of the old Presby¬ 
terian Church to the present year (1927) when an effort is being 
made for its preservation and restoration. Impressed by the 
number of men of historic distinction buried in the old church¬ 
yard, Mr. John B. Gordon, though not a native of Alexandria, 
aided by several patriotic organizations, has raised sufficient 
money to begin the work of restoration which it is hoped will 
make the old shrine accessible to strangers, thus adding one more 
to the long list of places at Alexandria historically interesting 
to strangers. 

Committees have been formed of persons from every church in 
the town for active work, and without an exception these are the 
descendants of the men and women of the early days who helped 
to make the history of our country. 

In 1913 the writer visited the graveyard and made a copy of 
all legible inscriptions, which is given below. It will be seen that 
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many changes have taken place since 1913, such as the disap¬ 
pearance of tombstones, and many scattered in pieces and dis¬ 
placed, as is the case of Colonel John Carlyle who was buried 
under a gray sand stone monument west of the Vowell monu¬ 
ment at the foot of the north steps leading into the tower which 
was not built until 1836. 

Inscriptions copied from the tombstones: 

In memory of Sarah Ricketts, wife of John Ricketts, Late of 
Cecil County Maryland. Born December 29th 1743. Departed 
this life 6th of May 1802. Aged 58 years, 4 mos and 1 day. 

Erected in Memory of Thomas Smith Who departed this Life 
on the 20th day of March 1803, aged 15 years. A beloved son. 

Rebecca Smith 14th day of September 1803, aged 51 years. 

In Memory of Archibald Thompson Who departed this life 
July 15, 1772, aged 41 years 

Mr. John Hepburn who departed this life December 10th, 
1787 aged 37 years. 

also 

Sacred to the Memory of Agnes Hepburn, wife of William 
Hepburn, departed this life 7 June 1814. Distinguished for 
simplicity of manner and unfeigned piety. Having lived in fear 
of the Lord, She died in peace In her 87th year. 

In Memory of Elizabeth Anne White, the wife of John White 
of Alexandria, who died the 23rd of July 1795 In the 23 year 
of her age. 

Sacred to the Memory of departed worth. Reposing below 
this monument in an assured hope of a glorious resurrection, 
are the remains of the late Rev. James Muir D. D. For 31 
years and 3 months The faithful minister of an affectionate peo¬ 
ple. Amiable and unobtrusive in disposition, Diligent and un- 
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wearied in discharge of Pastoral duties, He died as he lived, 
an illustrious example of the excellency of that faith once de¬ 
livered to the Saints Dr. Muir was a native of Scotland, but 
having emigrated to the United States in his 33rd year He con¬ 
tinued there respected and beloved by all who knew him until 
translated by death August 8th 1820 In the 64th year of his age. 

“Where the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary are at 
rest.” Rev. 14-13, “And I heard a voice from Heaven saying 
unto me, Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord.” 

Francis Woodlaw Muir Died 18 months old 1791. 

“Of such is the Kingdom of Heaven” 

Elizabeth Muir Infant child of Rev. James Muir D. D. 

Sleep sweet babe 
Summer Isles she saw 
O’ver the ocean She flew 
But Columbia 

Brought her to slumber here. 

Sacred to the Memory of Elizabeth Muir, widow of the Rev. 
James Muir D. D. Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church in 
this town. She was a native of the Island of Bermuda, But 
more than forty years a resident of this place. She departed 
this life in the full and blessed hope of the Gospel, aged 65 years. 
March 1st 1831. 

“Precious in the sight of the Lord is the death of his Saints.” 
This monument has been erected by her three surviving daugh¬ 
ters. 

In Memory of William Ladd. Born in the town of Little 
Compton, R. Island October 10th 1736, and died while on a visit 
to his children in Alexandria, December 1st, 1800. His benev¬ 
olence and patriotism characterised his life, and gave him the 
confidence of others. 

In Memory of Sarah Ladd, consort of Wm. Ladd of New 
Port, R. I. She removed to Alexandria 1803 and died in that 
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place in the 71st year of her age, an example and endeared in all 
the relations of life. She possessed the respect and esteem of all 
her acquaintance. Her mourning children have erected this monu¬ 
ment as a small testimony of their affection. 

In Memory also of Joseph Brown Ladd, who departed this 
life at Charleston, S. C. November 1786, aged 22 years. Studi¬ 
ous in infancy he gave promise of distinction as a Physician. 

In Memory of William Hunter, a native of Scotland Who died 
at Alexandria Nov. 19th, 1792. The characteristics of his life 
were benevolence and friendship. Beloved, honored and lamented 
The St. Andrew Society of Alexandria whose leader he was and 
among whom he resided until removed by death erected this 
monument of gratitude and respect. 

In Memory of Judith Bogue, Spouse of John Bogue, Who 
died 3rd September 1799 Aged 40 years. 

Her turn industrious and her maternal cares 

Enhanced to me her worth 

And to the four children She gave birth 

In all her dealings just 

And in her friendship firm 

She died in peace and hope 

Unawed by death though grim 

Take warning of your end 

And live not in the throng 

Knowing that life is short 

And eternity—how long. 

Our friend has paid the debt we owe and all shall pay 
Peace guard the hallowed spot where rests her clay. 

M. H. 

Memento Mori 

In Memory of Mary Holloday. Wife of James Holloday, who 
died the 2nd of July 1786, aged 57 years. She was a loving wife, 
a kind Mother, Mistress and Neighbor. 
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Here lies the body of Daniel Douglas, Who departed this life 
September 7th, 1803, aged 35 years. 

In Memory of David Lindsay A native of Scotland- 

In Memory of Samuel Crandell. Born Nov. 1st, 1780 Died 
September 25th, 1801 

Mrs. Mary Crandell, The amiable consort of Mr. Thomas 
Crandell. Born in Newport, Rode Island, Dec. 20, 1753 — Died 
16 January 1800 

Sacred to the Memory of Mrs. Grace Hall, consort of Mr. 
William J. Hall. Born in Antrim, Ireland. 

Cut off in the bloom of youth on the 10th day of March, 1798, 
having just attained her eighteenth year. To the summons of 
her God she submitted in a degree of fortitude seldom—perhaps, 
never, excelled. 

Had Heaven delayed the call for a length of years, still would 
the demand have been thought too soon to him to whom she was 
united, and who erected this remembrance of her respected vir¬ 
tues and worth with the hope that some future day it may direct 
an infant daughter she has left to trace this hallowed spot, and 
drop a tear on her grave and lament her loss. 

Under this stone are deposited the remains of Mary Vowell, 
late wife of Mr. Thomas Vowell of Alexandria, and daughter 
of the late Captain John Harper, Who was born 28th of Febru¬ 
ary 1772, and died 19th of August 1805. 

Here lie the remains of Margaret Vowell, wife of John C. 
Vowell, and daughter of Captain John Harper of this place. 
Died 1806. 

(The grave of Captain John Harper is near the north wall of 
the church near those of his two daughters. His son, Edward 
and wife, Rosalie H. Harper are also buried in this vicinity.) 
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The grave of Colonel John Carlyle is just towards the west of 
the Vowell monument, but inscription lost. 

Sacred to the Memory of Paul, infant son of Anthony and 
C. H. Cazenove. 

Within the church is a mural tablet with the following in¬ 
scription ; 

Sacred to the memory of Elias Harrison D. D. For forty-six 
years the devoted paster of this church. Died 13 February, 
1862 in the seventy-third year of his age. Modest and unas¬ 
suming, a diligent Bible student and teacher. Faithful in the 
discharge of ministerial duties, He was greatly beloved by his 
people and the Citizens of Alexandria. 

Malachi 11 & 6 Psalms 16 1.2 

Robert Bell born in England 1809. He became a member of 
this Church 1832. Elected elder 1845. Eminent in Christian 
word and deed. Active in the work of the Church and Sunday- 
school. After faithful service he entered into rest July 16, 1885. 

Psalm 27.1 Revelations 14. 13. 

The Catholic Church 

On St. Patrick’s Day, March 17th, 1788, General Washington 
went up to Alexandria to the election of delegates to the Conven¬ 
tion of the State for the purpose of considering the new form 
of government recommended by the Cosgress of the United 
States. He says in his diary, “Dr. Stuart and Colonel Charles 
Simms were chosen without opposition. Dined at Colonel Fitz¬ 
gerald’s, and returned home in the evening.” 

At this dinner a number of guests were present; among them 
were several Catholic gentlemen from Maryland, who had crossed 
the river to be present on this occasion, and it was here suggested 
to erect a Catholic Church at Alexandria. Colonel Hooe, who 
was an intimate friend of Washington and Fitzgerald, offered to 
donate land for such a church and graveyard. This church, a 
little brick one, was built in 1793, on South Washington Street 
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and what was later known as Church Street. The graveyard is 
still in use, but the church was demolished in 1810, when the 
little Methodist chapel at Chapel Alley on Duke Street with a 
small parsonage adjoining it was bought. It was in the rear of 
the present church, and abutted upon the graveyard of the old 
Presbyterian Church. 

The new Catholic Church, St. Mary’s, was built in 1826, and 
when the foundations were being dug an ammunition chest con¬ 
taining the bones of a human being was found with military fur¬ 
nishings, which induced the belief that the remains were those of 
a British soldier, one of Braddock’s men. It is, however, more 
probable that a soldier of the Revolution found resting place in 
the corner of the old Presbyterian graveyard of 1774, as the min¬ 
utes of a meeting of Presbyterian elders in 1826 show that they 
were cognizant of a mistake on the part of the builders of the 
Catholic Church in putting the foundations a foot or more off 
the proper line. “But as our Catholic brethren have more use 
of that little piece of ground than we have, it is not proposed 
to make any objection.” 

From the earliest days of the Catholic Church services were 
held twice a month by priests sent down from the College at 
Georgetown. In 1814 Father Roger Baxter, an English Jesuit, 
and a man of great ability, became permanent pastor. During 
the years following he was succeeded by other priests of integrity 
and ability, but none more popular than the Rev. Peter Kroes, 
a native of Italy. His services extended over nearly a quarter 
of a century, and he died regretted by the whole community. 

Colonel John Fitzgerald 

Colonel John Fitzgerald came from Ireland before the Revo¬ 
lution. He became an intimate friend of General Washington, 
and Aide to him during the Revolution. 

He settled in Alexandria as a merchant, and at one time was 
Mayor of the town. He was president of the Patowmack Com¬ 
pany, and served Alexandria in many ways. He was an ardent 
Catholic, and besides founding that Church here, left the impress 
of his name on a Catholic institution, Fitzgerald Lodge. 
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He married a Miss Diggs of Prince Georges County, Mary¬ 
land, and died here in 1800. He was buried in the Catholic 
cemetery at the south end of Washington Street. He left a 
number of descendants. 

The Methodist Church 

John Wesley founded Methodism in the United States in 1735, 
and those here who were converted to that denomination held 
their fiist services at Alexandria in an old sail loft on the river 
front. In 1771, Francis Asbury, a young saddler from Stafford¬ 
shire, England, was sent by John Wesley on a circuit in America. 
He was a godly man, and made many converts, and frequently 
preached at Alexandria until his death in 1816. His life was 
devoted to his calling, and he rode through the country over un¬ 
travelled roads, working faithfully in the cause he loved. 

In 1797, the first Methodist Church was built at Alexandria on 
Duke Street at Chapel Alley, where the rear end of St. Mary’s 
Church now stands. About 1810, the Methodists removed to 
Washington Street, where they built a church which was occupied 
until 1846, when there was a division in the Conference, which 
resulted in the formation of the two branches, Northern and 
Southern Methodists. They held their meetings at the Hall of 
Potomac Lodge on North Columbus Street, and at Sarepta Hall 
on King Street. 

On October 29th, 1830, the corner-stone of the present South¬ 
ern Methodist Church was laid. Both churches had many ad¬ 
herents and prospered until the Civil War, when the Southern 
Methodist Church was used as a hospital. Congress allowed an 
indemnity of $4,600 for damages done, and the growth of the 
church was steady. In 1875, a new front was built, and in 1907, 
a lot adjoining was purchased, and a parsonage and the Young 
People’s Building were erected. At the present time there is no 
more prosperous or influential church in the community. 

Methodism at Alexandria 

Two years before the Declaration of Independence was passed 
by vote of Congress, July 4th, 1776, and fifteen years before the 
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adoption of the Federal Constitution by all the States, March 
4th, 1789, Methodism began at Alexandria. The city of Wash¬ 
ington, the future capital of the United States, was then a little 
village of muddy lanes, and with only a few hundred inhabitants. 

It was in the year 1774, that John Littlejohn was one of twelve 
Methodists who formed the first Society at Alexandria. He was 
then a very young man, but afterwards became one of the most 
eloquent preachers of his day. Alexandria first appears in the 
Conference minutes of 1791, and Ezekial Cooper was the 
preacher at that time. William Waters, the first itinerant native 
American preacher, was once pastor of the Alexandria church. 
He left at the parsonage some relics from John Wesley. 

Among other great men who began their ministry here were 
Bishop A. W. Wilson, Bishop Beverley Waugh, W. S. Edwards, 
W. V. Tudor and George G. Cookman, chaplain of the United 
States Senate 1839, and who was killed on the ill-fated vessel, 
Princeton, when the gun on trial exploded, killing several men, 
including Secretary Gilmore of Virginia. He was pastor of the 
Alexandria Trinity Methodist Church at the time of his death. 

In 1845-6 a division took place in the Methodist Church here, 
and another one was formed, thus making two branches, the 
Northern or Trinity Methodists and the Methodist Episcopal 
Church South. The former has continued with the Northern 
Conference, and the latter with the Southern Conference. Both 
churches have prospered continuously to the present (1926) year. 

(This account of Methodism in Alexandria is slightly different 
to the one given here concerning the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South, but was given by a member of Trinity Methodist Church.} 

The Baptist Church— 1803 

In April, 1803, the Baptist Church at Blacklick, Fairfax County, 
Virginia, granted letters of dismissal to twelve persons, seven 
men and five women, who wished to found a “Baptist Associa¬ 
tion” at Alexandria. 

In 1804, John Morgan, an Englishman, agreed to take Com¬ 
munion with this association, that is, to hold services with them. 
A large lot was purchased on Washington Street for £1596, 
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13s, 3}4d. This lot was conveyed in trust to Jeremiah Moore, 
John Walker Turner and William Simms, who were itinerant 
preachers of the Baptist faith who held services here at different 
times until it would be possible for the small congregation to 
build a church and have a pastor of their own. 

Jeremiah Moore was never directly in charge of this congre¬ 
gation, but he constantly appeared to lead services and to give 
advice, and he was looked upon as “Saul among the Prophets.” 
He was born June 7th, 1746, in Prince William County, Virginia, 
and lived to see the church at Alexandria recovered from its 
burden of debt, and in a flourishing condition, owing to the minis¬ 
trations of himself and other itinerant preachers. In early man¬ 
hood Jeremiah Moore was a lay reader in Dettingen Church, 
Prince William County. The cause of religion was ever dear 
to him, and he became convinced of the truth as taught by the 
Baptists. He did not however make profession of grace until he 
was twenty-six years of age, when he became an itinerant 
preacher, wandering through the country, over rough roads, 
often suffering privations and hardships. While not having had 
the benefit of a classical education, Jeremiah Moore was well 
versed in Scripture, his oratory was convincing and probably 
equal to that of any man of his time. 

He was fearless in defiance of “the powers that be,” and 
while preaching at Difficult, Fairfax County, he was arrested 
and imprisoned. His mandamus was written in the following 
words, “I send you the body of Jeremiah Moore, who is a 
preacher of the Gospel of Jesus Christ, and also a stroller." 
Mr. Moore was released after obtaining a license for places of 
preaching. He was once in company with another preacher 
attacked by a lawless mob and threatened with ducking in a 
nearby stream. Moore escaped this indignity, but his companion 
was not so fortunate. 

Dr. R. B. Semple, from whose “History of the Baptist Church 
in Virginia” this account is taken, makes no mention of Mr. 
Moore’s preaching from the jail windows at Alexandria, but con¬ 
cludes,. “admitting some inaccuracies, that no other preacher in 
Virginia ran a more honorable course than the Rev. Jeremiah 
Moore. He died at his home in Fairfax County in 1826. 
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In 1804, a part of the church lot was sold for to 

pay off a debt, and the building of the church was undertaken. 
The records preserved are very insufficient, but we judge that 
the first building was of frame, and in 18— the Rev. John 
Paradise was installed as a pastor. Although under the burden 
of a heavy debt, and with the usual dissensions and questions on 
doctrinal points, the membership increased greatly during the next 
few years. At one time it was suggested that the church debt 
should be paid by lottery; this was quite common at the time. 
The Town Hall had been built by lottery and subscription, and 
by Act of the General Assembly of Virginia, a lottery was al¬ 
lowed for finishing the Presbyterian Church, and for paving the 
streets of Alexandria, 1789. Many members objected to this 
measure, but finally a majority voted in favor of it. 

In 1829, the First Baptist Church was burned to the ground, 
but was rebuilt the following year. 

In 1850, the colored Baptists, who had been worshipping with 
the white people, built a church of their own on South Alfred 
Street. Since then there are several others. They have had as 
a rule good colored preachers, a majority of the race being 
devout Baptists. 

The Civil War brought many hardships to the Baptists of 
Alexandria, for their church was taken for a hospital, and many 
of her sons were following the fortunes of the South, some never 
to return to their homes. The congregation thus depleted, bravely 
gathered at Liberty Hall, the old theater on Cameron Street. 
Here the Rev. Dr. Bitting preached to a mixture of denomina¬ 
tions. The Presbyterians had lost their good old pastor, the 
Rev. Dr. Harrison, the Second Presbyterians and the people of 
St. Paul’s Church had suffered in a similar manner to the Bap¬ 
tists, and the Southern element had been evicted from their 
beloved shrine at Christ Church. Thus a community of interest 
formed under the preaching of Dr. Bitting, and he endeared him¬ 
self to them all. For several years in order to support his family 
comfortably, Dr. Bitting taught a school for boys and girls, and 
many elderly people of today preserve the memory of their old 
teacher with affection. 
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The First Baptist Church bell rang out its first musical notes 
in 187” 'uring the pastorate of the Rev. Dr. Ryland. In 1903 
the c’ .a celebrated its Centennial, and there was a week of 
rejc -ing over the union of many at their old field of work, but 
many, alas, had passed to the great beyond. 

With evergrowing influence, the First Baptist Church of Alex¬ 
andria has today (September 1926) the largest number of Com¬ 
municants in the town. 

St. Paul's Church— 1817 

In 1809 the vestry of Christ Church accepted the resignation 
of Rev. William L. Gibson, their Rector, who had made himself 
obnoxious to a majority of his congregation. There was some 
party feeling, however, which resulted in Mr. Gibson and a con¬ 
siderable number of adherents leaving Christ Church. In 1810 
they purchased a frame house on the east side of Fairfax Street 
near Duke at a cost of $3,500. After enlarging and furnishing 
this as a little church suitable to their needs they remained here 
for eight years. It was soon found necessary to get rid of Mr. 
Gibson, and the Rev. William H. Wilmer succeeded him. He 
was manfully capable of attracting and retaining a large con¬ 
gregation. In 1817 this little St. Paul’s Church was sold to the 
Presbyterians for $4,500, and with the generous aid of his people, 
especially Mr. Daniel McLean, who not only gave money but the 
lot on Pitt Street where the present church was built, the corner¬ 
stone of St. Paul’s Church was laid by the Washington Lodge of 
Masons on the 21st of June, 1817. Rev. Dr. Wilmer officiated 
here until his resignation in 1826, when he left his church in a 
prosperous condition to his successor, Rev. William Jackson, who 
faithfully carried on the good work until he removed to another 
charge in 1832. Rev. James T. Johnson then followed with a 
loyal service until his health broke down, and he was succeeded 
in 1857 by Rev. G. H. Norton, then a young man, who began a 
ministry of many years, interrupted by the Civil War, when 
St. Paul’s Church was used as a Federal hospital, and he followed 
the fortunes of the South as a Chaplain in the Confederate Army. 
During these years he endeared himself to many of his towns- 
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men, giving comfort to the dying and cheering the wounded. 
He returned to Alexandria in the fall of 1866, and regained 
possession of his church. He died in September, 1892, much 
regretted. Rev. Peter Parker Philips succeeded him, and re¬ 
mained here over twenty years. The present Rector of St. Paul’s 
Church (1927) is a valued friend and minister, keeping up the 
record of his predecessors. 

The Second Presbyterian Church —1817-1866 

Having procured a building on Fairfax Street suitable for their 
needs, the congregation of the Second Presbyterian Church met 
July 17th, 1817, and it was decided to put themselves under the 
control of the Synod of Winchester, Virginia, and action wasi 
taken towards calling Rev. Wells Andrews who was then in 
charge of a Presbyterian church at Brunswick, New Jersey. 
Rev. Wells Andrews accepted and was installed here January, 
1818. His services terminated in 1827, and on April 27th, 1827, 
Rev. H. C. Walton was elected with a salary of $600 per annum. 
The pastoral relations between him and the Second Presbyterian 
Church were dissolved in 1832. 

The pulpit was then occupied by supplies until Rev. William 
Hill of Winchester was elected pastor in 1835. He continued 
his labors until 1838, when he was succeeded by Rev. J. N. 
Danforth who remained with the Second Presbyterian Church 
until December, 1856. During Mr. Danforth’s pastorate, in 1838, 
a committee composed of Thomas Vowell, William Gregory, 
Allen Harmon and Robert Jamieson met to consider the build¬ 
ing of a new Church. In April, 1839, the committee purchased a 
lot on the northwest corner of Prince and St. Asaph Streets and 
proceeded to erect a church, 1839-40. This small edifice which 
had the architectural features of a Greek temple was occupied 
until 1S86-7, when it was found too small for the increased 
membership. In its place was put a more commodious building, 
but one which signally failed to meet the eye as a worthy suc¬ 
cessor to the old church. Rev. Mr. Danforth accepted a call to 
another charge in 1853, when the Rev. E. J. Newlin succeeded 
him the same year and remained until December, 1856. 
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Supplies filled the pulpit until 1858, when Rev. James T. 
Leftwich, a licentiate of the Mercer Street Presbytery of New 
York, was called on the 15th of September, 1859, and, on being 
ordained in November, was installed here as pastor. 

From the 9th of March, 1861, until the 9th of October, 1866, 
there exists no record of any Session meeting of the Second Pres¬ 
byterian Church. During this period Rev. Mr. Leftwich and 
many of the male members of his church followed the fortunes 
of the Southern Confederacy. Meetings of the congregation 
were held at times in conjunction with other denominations at 
Liberty Hall Theater on Cameron Street under the ministrations 
of Rev. Mr. Bitting of the Baptist Church, whose church through¬ 
out the Civil War was occupied as a Federal hospital. Christ 
Church and the Catholic Church were the only ones that escaped 
this usage. Christ Church was seized and used for services by 
Northern chaplains. At the close of the War Rev. Mr. Left¬ 
wich returned to Alexandria and took up the pastoral work of 
his church again. 

The surviving members, after cleansing and putting in order 
the sacred edifice (which had been used as a hospital and the 
basement as a stable for horses and cattle), reopened it and 
began to hold the usual divine services. 




The Royal George Tavern. Built before the Revolution, 






CHAPTER XIII 


OLD TAVERNS OF ALEXANDRIA.—ROYAL GEORGE.—WASH¬ 
INGTON TAVERN.—RED LION.—McKNIGHTS TAVERN.—IN¬ 
DIAN QUEEN.—RAINBOW INN.—CITY TAVERN.—GADSBY’S 
TAVERN.—WISE’S TAVERN.—LAMB’S TAVERN.—LOMAX.— 
DUFF’S CORNER. —SPRING GARDENS. —OLD VIRGINIA 
HOUSE.—CATTS’S TAVERN. 

T HE difficulty of overcoming distance by the old mode of 
travel made necessary many wayside inns, or ordinaries as 
they were called in the South. The traveller with his 
weary horse met no more welcome sight than the cheerful light 
which shone through the open doorway of the old Virginia 
tavern. At nightfall many wayfarers gathered in, and a jolly 
party of gamesters would get together around the blazing fire 
with a smoking bowl of punch to enliven the play, all forgetful 
of the storm that raged outside. 

Archbishop Burnaby, who visited Virginia in 1759, says, “Inns 
were called ordinaries in America, and were peculiar to the 
South. They were kept by gentlemen, and only such were enter¬ 
tained. Like a modem club house the meals were served at a 
fixed hour, and the manager presided.” The usual style of 
architecture of these hostelries was extremely simple. A rambling 
frame house of one story with slanting roof and dormer windows, 
a raised platform along the front, with horse-rack and hitching 
post conveniently near. When vehicles, saddle horses, stage 
coach or family chariot arrived, the genial host appeared, scan¬ 
ning the newcomers with due appraisement of social status, 
wealth, etc., and what the larder could furnish these guests. 

Conspicuous above all hung the sign from a post or over the 
bar-room door. The curious and often ludicrous paintings on 
these signs generally had reference to some local or national 
history. A fine type of the old wayside inn may still be seen on 
the old Braddock road near the Little River Turnpike, and not 
far from Ashby’s Gap. Here it was that George Washington 
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and his young companion, George William Fairfax, stopped when 
en route to Greenway Court, the home of Lord Thomas Fairfax. 
This was called “Squire Neville’s Tavern,” built nearly two hun¬ 
dred years ago, and famous for having entertained many of the 
celebrities of Colonial times. Scores of these old taverns have 
disappeared, but this historic tenement remains still as a land¬ 
mark for this and possibly a future generation. 

Doubtless there were not a few of such stopping places on the 
King’s Highway. Washington mentions frequently in his diary 
stopping in Stafford at Payton’s Ordinary when on his way to 
Fredericksburg. There were many others on the roads leading 
to the mountains on the Little River and Loudoun Turnpikes. 
The latter was the first turnpike built in America. Its construc¬ 
tion began in 1785. 

An old newspaper advertises the mail stage arriving from the 
Spread Eagle at Philadelphia to the Royal George at Alexandria, 
leaving there every Friday for Winchester by way of Leesburg 
and Shepherdstown, making the return trip to Alexandria by 
dinner time on Wednesday. It would be of interest to know 
what was the most popular tavern here with the tired and hungry 
traveller. Probably the Royal George, as that was the booking 
place for the northern mail. 


There were few dwellings in 1780, west of Washington Street; 
probably the ungraded ground was to a large extent forest and 
field. Christ Church was still “in the country.” At the inter¬ 
section of Washington and King Streets which marked the cross¬ 
ing of the roads from the North and West, there stood upon the 
southwest comer, a large frame house, the usual type, with plat¬ 
form running along the front. It was known as the “Washing¬ 
ton Tavern,” and was owned, 1780-90, by one Richard Lewis, 
who advertised it as having stabling for a hundred horses, and 
being the most elegant situation for a tavern at Alexandria. It 
was used for a tavern for many years. Late in the forties a man 
named Isaac George kept a grocery store there; he was succeeded 
by a Mr. Stoutenburg. In 1879 it was demolished by George 
McBumey, who built the present brick edifice, which he occupied 
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as a grocery for some years. It was known as “McBumey’s 
Hall,” and was a favorite place for dances, club meetings, etc. 


On the north side of King Street, on the corner of St. Asaph, 
stood the “Red Lion.” It was kept in 1788 by McGuire and 
Reno, successors to Amos Darrough. They advertised for “gen¬ 
teel boarders,” and offered the inducement of “fine carriages, 
handsome horses and careful drivers.” They also furnished pri¬ 
vate dinners, oyster suppers, and quite an attractive menage 
altogether. 

McKnight’s Tavern was a frame structure on the northwest 
corner of King and Royal Streets. It is mentioned as the meet¬ 
ing place of the Masons in 1797, in a long room in the second 
story, which was also used for private entertainments in Wash¬ 
ington’s time, and where he was a frequent guest. The St. An¬ 
drew’s Society gave a large banquet here on St. John’s Day, 
November, 1809, which was attended by all the Scots in this 
vicinity. 

On the block below, midway between Royal and Fairfax, and 
near the alley running north to the Market Square, stood a frame 
building called the “Indian Queen.” It was kept by David 
Arrell, and Washington frequently stopped here while in town 
for his meals, spending the night, however, in his little house on 
the south side of Cameron Street. Here he remained after re¬ 
viewing the Independent Blues, June 5th, 1774. “Dined at Arrell’s 
and went to meeting of County. Lodged in my own house.” 

A very old and quaint house stood upon the east side of 
Royal Street, bordering on Sharpshin Alley. It was one of the 
oldest houses in Alexandria. In 1872 a fire originated here, which 
destroyed the Market building and several stores. It had been 
used as a tavern in Colonial times, and was known as the “Rain¬ 
bow Inn.” On an arch over the door it bore a highly colored 
rainbow, and no doubt had a large custom among the wagoners 
and hucksters who frequented Sharpshin Alley and the Horse 
Market—an humble rival of the City Tavern and Royal George. 


The older part of the City Tavern was built in 1752, and be- 
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The Rainbow Inn. Built before the Revolution, 
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came historic when Colonel Washington, as Commander of the 
militia of the Northern Military District, held his headquarters 
here. This was in 1754, a year before Braddock’s arrival at 
Alexandria, when the young soldier was sent by Governor Din- 
widdie to hold a conference with the French and Indians on the 
western border. The unsuccessful result of this expedition caused 
the campaign of the following year. At this time he drilled his 
men as usual at the Market Square. The City Tavern as it was 
known was a new house at that time, and probably had different 
names during the following years. 

When Washington returned to Alexandria after the defeat 
and death of Braddock, it was to receive his commission at the 
City Tavern, as Colonel of the Northern District of militia, which 
gives another bit of history to the old hostelry. 

Here, too, in 1778, John Paul Jones met La Fayette and Baron 
De Kalb in the stable yard where they were vainly trying to com¬ 
municate their wants to the hostlers. Jones, a dapper little fel¬ 
low, stepped forward and said in perfect French, ‘‘Messieurs, 
pourrais-je vous etre utile? Je me tiens a votre disposition." 
The difficulty was settled, and John Paul, instead of dining with 
some friends at Alexandria, devoted the day to the two French¬ 
men, and continued with them on their journey to Philadelphia. 
A lifelong friendship was the result of the accidental meeting 
in the stable yard at Alexandria. 

There was always a demonstration of some kind for celebrat¬ 
ing independence going on in the old town, yet it is remarkable 
that the first report of such should be recorded by no less hand 
than that of George Washington. When the news reached the 
city that the nine requisite States had accepted the Federal Con¬ 
stitution, the people of Alexandria immediately ordered a banquet 
to be held at the City Tavern, and after attending it, Wash¬ 
ington wrote his friend, Charles Cotesworth Pinckney, under date. 
Mount Vernon, June 28th, 1788. He says, “No sooner had the 
citizens of Alexandria, who are Federal to a man, received the 
intelligence last night by the mail than they determined to devote 
the day to festivity, but their exhilaration was greatly increased, 
and a much keener zest given to their enjoyment by the arrival 




The Old City Tavern and Gadsby's. Built 1752, and 1792. 
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of an express two hours before day, with the news that the New 
Hampshire Convention had, on the 21st instant, acceded to the 
new Confederacy by a majority of eleven voices. Thus the 
citizens of Alexandria, when convened, constituted the first public 
assembly in America which had the pleasure of pouring a libation 
to the prosperity of the General Government,” and after speculat¬ 
ing upon the course of the remaining States, he adds, "I have 
just returned from assisting at the entertainment held at the 
City Tavern.” 

In 1792, John Wise, a prominent citizen, built an addition to 
the City Tavern,—a large structure that still remains on the south¬ 
west corner of Royal and Cameron Streets. He advertises in the 
Columbian Mirror and Alexandria Gazette, edited by Samuel 
Snowden, successor to John Smith and Ellis Price, “The New 
City Hotel, at the Sign of the Bunch of Grapes.” The Bunch 
of Grapes had been in the old Herbert house on the northeast 
corner of Fairfax and Cameron Streets, and when John Wise 
succeeded George Leigh, it seems probable that he took the sign 
with him to his new Tavern, where he lived for a year or so. 

About 1795 he rented it to John Gadsby, an Englishman, who 
came here shortly before that date. His daughter Margaret mar¬ 
ried Charles G. Chapman, and was the mother of John Gadsby 
Chapman the artist, who was born at Alexandria in 1808. He 
painted the “Baptism of Pocahontas” in the rotunda of the 
Capitol. John Gadsby resided at Alexandria until about 1818, 
when he removed to Washington City. The popularity of 
“Gadsby’s Tavern,” as it was called, even after he left Alex¬ 
andria, was unparalleled, and associated with more history than 
any other hostelry in the United States. When Washington was 
founded, 1793, Alexandria was already a town of some size and 
importance. The new senators and congressmen found the Capi¬ 
tal City, as the Abbe Correa, the Portuguese Minister, said, 
“A city of magnificent distances," board and lodgings hard to 
procure, the streets muddy and still covered with forest trees. 
Mr. Gadsby even then had a fine reputation as a host, and not 
a few of the statesmen took advantage of the attractive quarters 
in his house. 
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The social gatherings at Gadsby’s were often attended with 
a good deal of conviviality. Washington not infrequently dined 
here with friends. Colonel Timothy Mumford, custodian of the 
Masonic Museum, took his meals here, and with his amusing 
eccentricities was a most agreeable companion. 

One day there were a good many gentlemen sitters around the 
open fire in the office; among them was an old ’farmer, who 
smoked his pipe and had little to say. A rather genteel looking 
man dropped in and asked for a meal, which was served him. 
After paying his score, he looked about and asked for his carpet¬ 
bag. It could not be found, although Mr. Gadsby had a number 
of colored boys searching for it, while the irate guest used un¬ 
seemly language, and swore he would have to be paid for the loss 
of what he averred was a valuable piece of property. Suddenly 
the old farmer woke up, and raising a homy finger, said in 
measured tones, “Stranger, I seen you when you come, and you 
hadn’t none.” A loud shout of laughter followed, and the 
stranger made for the door, and did not return for the missing 
carpet-bag. 

Washington wrote Lear in July, 1798, that he had been charged 
with $50, paid to the treasurer of the Alexandria Academy, 
which thus received a year’s more annuity than the school was 
entitled to, and asked him to refer to his books. Probably Wash¬ 
ington let the matter pass, and allowed the money to be used as 
an additional donation to the Academy, for in Benjamin Lossing’s 
Life of Washington, he refers to a gift occurring about this time 
from Washington for purchasing clothes for poor children. He 
states that the children assembled at Gadsby’s, and walked in 
procession to the Academy on Washington Street, where the 
clothing was distributed. It is just one of the many charities of 
the great man which has passed unnoticed, and it is a pleasure 
to revive the tradition, which is possibly a fact. 

In 1824, when La Fayette was visiting this country, he was 
entertained at Gadsby’s by the Washington Lodge of Masons, 
and the same year by the citizens of Alexandria at the same place. 

When the theater, Liberty Hall, was opened, Washington had 
no play house, so the senators, congressmen and their wives 
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made up parties and came to Alexandria, where they supped at 
Gadsby’s Tavern after the play was over. The celebrated actress, 
Ann Warren, who was a near relative of Joseph Jefferson, died 
at the old tavern while filling an engagement at the Alexandria 
Theater. She was much admired at Alexandria, which was said 
to have been an exclusive society, not readily accepting strangers. 

To Gadsby’s there came in September, 1817, a couple, landing 
from a ship just in from the West Indies. They were evidently 
people of rank, and the wife ill in the early stages of typhoid 
fever. She was put to bed, and Dr. Richards, a physician resid¬ 
ing in the neighborhood, was sent for. Finding it a case which 
needed great care, he called in a friend, Mrs. Steuart, who was 
noted as a nurse. The husband, a handsome young man, was 
very devoted to his lovely wife, who, however, was never masked, 
as has sometimes been stated. Mrs. Steuart described her as 
a young and beautiful Englishwoman, and if she gave any con¬ 
fidences to her kind nurse these were never divulged, Mrs. 
Steuart maintaining a strict silence on the subject throughout 
her long life. 

When it became apparent that the end was near, the husband 
never left her side until all was over. He purchased a lot in the 
new cemetery of St. Paul’s Church, a mulatto named Hemy 
Donnell dug the grave, and after placing over it a handsome 
monument, the stranger disappeared, and was never seen at Alex¬ 
andria again. 

While at the Tavern, he was very popular with the young peo¬ 
ple boarding there, played billiards and cards, and lost a con¬ 
siderable amount to Mr. Lawrence Hill, for which he gave some 
security which afterwards proved worthless. He paid no bills, 
and left heavily in debt. It is not credible that he gave no name 
in the six weeks’ stay at Gadsby’s. 

Many years after this, Mr. Lawrence Hill was visiting Sing 
Sing, New York, and while going through the wards of the prison 
there, was accosted with cheerful effrontery by a prisoner who 
exclaimed, “You do not know me, Mr. Hill?” It was the 
“Stranger,” and Mr. Hill replied, “I do know you as a thief 
and villian.” 
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On inquiry of the prison authorities, they told him that the 
man was an educated Englishman, imprisoned for theft and 
forgeiy, and that he bore so many aliases that his real name was 
never known. The father of the writer was a boarder at Gadsby’s 
in 1817, and remembered the occurrence very well, but did not 
recall the name given by the Englishman at that time. 

Many years after this, Mr. William F. Carne, who was inter¬ 
ested in the condition of the tomb at St. Paul’s graveyard, wrote 
a little tentative sketch of the mysterious couple, and sold it for 
the restoration of the tomb, then overgrown with weeds, but now, 
thanks to his work, in good condition. Many people continue to 
visit the spot, and Mr. Carne’s sketch has become the accepted 
version of the story. The inscription on the tomb reads: 

“To the memory of a female stranger, whose mortal suffer¬ 
ings terminated on the 14th day of October, 1816, aged twenty- 
three years and eight months. This stone is placed here by her 
disconsolate husband in whose arms she sighed out her last 
breath, and who under God did his utmost even to soothe the cold 
ear of death. 

“How loved, how valued once avails thee not, 

To whom related, or by whom begot. 

“To whom gave all the prophets witness that through His 
name, whosoever believeth Him shall receive remission of sin.” 

This is all that is known of the story of the Female Stranger. 

On the northwest corner of Royal and Cameron Streets stood 
a little rambling frame house of one story, with steep roof and 
dormer windows. It was built before the Revolution at the top 
of the hill which was cut down in 1784 by Colonel George Gilpin, 
who graded the streets of Alexandria. At that time, it was one 
of the oldest houses in Alexandria. Assemblies were held here. 
Washington as a youth took part in getting up these dances, which 
were held in a long room on the right side, which was furnished 
only with rough wooden benches, and lit by tallow candles in 
sconces which cast a feeble light on the revelers. 
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In his diary of Friday, February, 1760, Washington writes that 
he went to a ball at Alexandria (The Royal George) “where 
music and dancing was the chief Entertainment. However, in a 
convenient Room detached for the purpose, abounded a great 
plenty of Bread and Butter and biscuits, with tea and coffee 
which the Drinkers of could not distinguish from Hot water 
sweetened. Be it remembered that pocket handkerchiefs served 
the purpose of Table Cloths and Napkins, and that no Apologies 
were made for either. The Managers of this Ball were Messrs. 
Carlyle, Dr. Laurie and Robert Wilson, but the Doctor not get¬ 
ting it conducted agreeable to his taste would claim no share in 
the merit of it. I shall therefore distinguish this Ball by the 
stile and title of the Bread and Butter Ball.” 

The Royal George was the booking place for mail (weekly) be¬ 
tween Williamsburg and New York, which was carried by riders 
(1755), who crossed the Potomac at West’s Ferry to Addison’s at 
the mouth of Oxen Run in Maryland. This old yellow tavern 
was kept for a number of years by a man named Hucorne, and 
it is traditional that the sign bearing the effigy of George III 
with “Royal George” below was changed after the Revolution to 
the “George,” bearing a portrait of General Washington. 

The Royal George stood for many years an ornament to the 
town, and was demolished in 1857, when Harlow’s grocery store 
was built on its site. 

Mr. George Leigh kept a tavern at Alexandria on the northeast 
corner of Fairfax and Cameron Streets in one of the houses 
built by John Dalton and his son-in-law, Thomas Herbert, about 
1784. It is now the Anne Lee Memorial. Mr. John Wise suc¬ 
ceeded Leigh, and was proprietor until he built the large addition 
to the City Tavern in 1792. 

The District Commissioners dined here at the time of the 
laying of the corner-stone of the District, April 15th, 1791. The 
Masons met here occasionally, and sometimes Assemblies were 
held at this house. A man named Abert succeeded John Wise 
from 1793 to 1797. It is rather amusing to learn that the Masonic 
celebrations of St. John’s Day, held on the two Saints’ days of 
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June and November, always began with a sermon at the Presby¬ 
terian Meeting House on Fairfax Street, followed by a banquet 
at John Wise’s Tavern, winding up with a dance. 

A tavern called Lamb’s Tavern was on the west side of Water 
(now Lee) Street. It was used for a meeting place of the Alex¬ 
andria Lodge of Masons, and here on February 25th, 1783, 
General Washington first met his brother Masons. This little 
house was destroyed by fire in 1803. 

In June, 1783, the Masons celebrated the festival of St. John 
the Baptist at Lomax’s Tavern on Princess Street between Fair¬ 
fax and Union, where twenty-six gentlemen dined and passed the 
evening “in Social and Masonic Harmony.” Probably these 
Masons were held within certain limits of conviviality by the 
address of the Master of the Lodge, Mr. Robert Adam, wherein 
he remarked “that mistaken notions of convivial mirth have 
sometimes hurried Masons into discreditable scenes of revelry, 
thereby conveying the impression to ignorant people that the 
object of the institution could not be laudable.” 

Princess Street was one of the principal business streets, being 
on the direct route to the tobacco warehouse at West’s Point. 
Several taverns stood hereabouts; of these “Duff’s Comer” was 
on the corner of Princess and Fairfax Streets, known to us as 
“Hard Corner.” It was once the scene of a Masonic gathering, 
but probably degenerated into a boarding house for sailors and 
river men, and finally developed a most unsavory reputation 
which has continued to haunt that precinct to the present day. 

In 1797, James Patterson on the Point (West’s) at the north¬ 
east limit of the town, advertises that at his place he has ample 
accommodations for company, and that John Stanley, who was 
formerly a confectioner on the comer of Prince and Royal 
Streets, will furnish him with Ice Cream made fresh every day.” 
No doubt the humbler part of the populace found this a most at¬ 
tractive resort on the high ground overlooking the Potomac, 
where they could enjoy the cool breezes on a summer evening. 

On the south side of the town one Hubble kept open house at 
a place called Spring Gardens. It is still standing (1926) near 
the Mount Vernon Railroad tracks. This little brick building 
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was originally surrounded by beautiful grounds, laid out in the 
Colonial style, with box bordered walks, beds of bright flowers, 
vine covered arbors and shade trees. Entertainments were given 
here with music and dancing. Yates kept the place in later years, 
and within the memory of some of us, who still recall the attrac¬ 
tions of Yates’s Gardens and the gathering of spring flowers 
that abounded there. 


Colonel Charles Deneale, who wrote a short sketch of Alex¬ 
andria in 1815, says that there were then thirty-four licensed 
taverns in the town. The memory of many of these has not been 
preserved, but the *“01d Virginia House” at the upper end of 
King Street antedates that period, and seems to ask recognition 
for past services in catering to the drovers and farmers who 
stopped there in ante-bellum days. It is today being repaired for 
future usefulness. 

Its greatest rival stood farther out from the town at West End, 
and was “Catts’s Tavern.” We all remember but a few years ago 
the large sign which hung from a post on the road side. On it 
was painted the head and shoulders of a bullock, which seemed to 
suggest to the drover that here was his place to stop. Someone 
asked Mr. Catts why he had not had the whole animal painted 
on his sign, and he quickly replied, “Because the other half is 
always on the table.” 

How interesting it would be to know some of the racy stories 
told at this same board, but, alas, they are lost to us forever. 
The old house, which was the last of its kind in the neighborhood, 
has gone too, swept away by the march of improvement, and at 
no very distant day some builder of a modem villa at Rosemont 
will say, “This is just about where Catts’s old Tavern stood.” 


♦Destroyed by a cyclone November 17, 1927. 




Washington’s Town House. Built about 1762. 










CHAPTER XIV 


SOCIAL LIFE AT ALEXANDRIA.—SOCIAL CENTER.—DANCING 
CLASSES. — ALEXANDRIA ASSEMBLIES. — BIRTHNIGHT 
BALLS.—LIBERTY HALL THEATER.—COUNTY FAMILIES — 
CHILDREN’S GAMES. 

F A ROM Colonial times Alexandria had been a gay social cen¬ 
ter. Many homes in the immediate neighborhood afforded 
a most delightful community, and the interchange of visits 
of these families is briefly but entertainingly told in the diaries 
of Washington from his youthful days when he came up to town 
to attend dances. 

A dancing class was taught by a Mr. Christian which met once 
a month at the different houses in the neighborhood, at Mount 
Vernon in May, 1770, and in July of the same year Patsy Custis 
and Milly Posey were driven over to Col. Mason’s at Gunston 
where the dancing class met. These dancing classes prepared 
the young people for the Assemblies which were held at Alex¬ 
andria long before the Revolution. Washington mentions the 
starvation” ball which was given at the Royal George, Febru¬ 
ary 15, 1760. He was always interested in these affairs, which 
he assisted in getting up from his early youth, and continued to 
attend to the year of his death, when he was in the neighborhood. 
He also combined these balls with other entertainments occasion¬ 
ally, as may be seen in his diary of October 8th, 1768. “Went up 
to town to see the launching of a ship. Attended a ball, and sat 
up all night playing cards,”—and incidentally lost nineteen 
shillings. 

At these balls a charming glimpse is given of the social life of 
Alexandria, where gathered all the prominent people of the town 
and vicinity. There were the Carlyles, Ramsays, Craiks, Black- 
bums, Simms, Lees, Fitzgeralds and others. We learn that every¬ 
one went in September, 1768, to see the play of the “Tragedy of 
Douglas” and “The Way to Win Men.” Tickets for General and 
Mrs. Washington and the two children, £2. 12s. 6d. At that 
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time there was no regular playhouse, and probably plays were 
held at one of the taverns. 

The Assemblies were managed by the gentlemen of the town, 
and as usual there were occasional differences among them. 

“At a meeting of twenty-three gentlemen at Wise’s Tavern, 
November 25th, 1791, agreeable to appointment, Elisha Dick in the 
chair, George Deneale, Secretary: ‘Whereas a dancing assembly 
has lately been initiated by a few persons in this town to the 
exclusion of many, and the most reasonable construction which 
can be put upon the aforesaid proceeding discovers a manifest 
design of frustrating the “Alexandria Assemblies”—thereupon in 
order to perpetuate them and restore unanimity as well as to 
show our indignation at so arrogant and presumptious a measure. 
Resolved: That no person who is a member of the first men¬ 
tioned Assembly or Association shall be entitled to admission into 
the “Alexandria Assemblies” until he should have entirely with¬ 
drawn from the Association aforesaid, and that any person who 
shall subscribe to the Alexandria Assemblies shall by that ac¬ 
count declare his compliance with the condition in this resolve. 
On ballot George Deneale was chosen Treasurer, and Messrs. 
Dick, Dulaney, Craik and Campbell were elected Managers. 
Resolved: That the rules of the last Assemblies be rules of the 
present, and that the Assemblies commence on Thursday next, 
and continue, until the money be expended, once a fortnight.” 

At a meeting of the committee appointed by the Alexandria 
Assembly and that of the “Social Meeting” held at Wise’s on the 
6th of December, 1791: “Resolved, to promote harmony in the 
society of Alexandria and vicinity, the Committees on each side 
agree that the members of the Alexandria Assembly and those 
of the Social Meeting shall form one Social body, and that the 
same be considered as ‘The Assemblies.’ Second, that the man¬ 
agers already elected in each society be the managers of the 
Assemblies, and that five attend each night alternately, that the 
two subscription papers be consolidated so as to become one 
paper, and the committee aforesaid make rules and regulations 
for governing the same. That the dancing Assemblies be called 
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the ‘Alexandria General Assemblies.’ Third, that William 
Dulaney and Philip R. Fendall, Dr. Dick, William Wilson, John 
Murray, J. Potts Jr., Jo. Carey, Dr. Campbell and J. Taylor be 
managers of the Assemblies. The rules agreed on by the Com¬ 
mittees to be the rules of the Alexandria General Assembly. 

G. Deneale Secretary 


“At a meeting of the gentlemen of Alexandria at Wise s 
Tavern, agreeable to notice in the Alexandria Gazette for the 
purpose of choosing managers etc for the ball on the President s 
birthday. Present twenty-one gentlemen. Samuel Hanson in 
the chair. Resolved that there be a ball in celebration of the 
anniversary of the birthday of the- President of the United 
States at Wise’s Tavern on Monday the 13th of February (old 
style) 1799. That a general subscription be solicited, and that 
each subscriber pay $2 on or before he enters the ball room. 
That the rules of the Alexandria General Assemblies be adhered 
to at said ball. That six managers be appointed on ballot. 
Messrs. Dulaney, Deneale, Dick, Hanson, Washington and Taylor 
were appointed. q Deneale, Secretary. 

From the proceedings of the Washington Society. “Tomorrow 
February 22nd, 1799, being the nativity of Washington,—a day 
commemorated by all, and the day on which this Society, founded 
for aiding certain charitable institutions commenced by him, have 
their anniversary meetings.—We are desirous that the day may 
be announced by a discharge of guns, sixteen rounds, from the 
Market Square, and request you to aid us in that object. The 
powder will be delivered to your ordering. 

Your very humble servant 

George Deneale.” 

From the Alexandria Gazette: “This day so justly dear to all 
Americans was celebrated in this town in a style heretofore un¬ 
precedented. The Editor regrets that he does not possess talents 
to describe the proceedings in the manner which they deserve. 

Aurora rose with more than common splendour as if wishing 
to contribute to the respect to our hoary chief. She was ushered 
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in by a discharge from the Alexandria Artillery, and a Federal 
salute from the armed schooner Neptune, under command of 
Captain Abel White. About ten o’clock the following corps met 
in the Market Square under the respected commanders whose 
names are attached to them. Colonel George Deneale being the 
officer of the day, and Mr. John Winterbury. 

The Alexandria Artillery was commanded by Captain William 
Harper, Captain Rogerson’s “Silver Greys,” the Alexandria 
Blues, Lieutenant Chapin, the Riflemen, Captain Alexander 
Smith, the Alexandria Dragoons, Captain R. Young, Fairfax 
Dragoons, Captain John Simpson, Volunteer Dragoons, Captain 
John Fitzgerald. The last four companies escorted General 
Washington into town. 

Shortly after the General arrived he passed the line in review, 
accompanied by several friends, after which three companies em¬ 
barked on the Neptune, the Trial and the Mercury as an invading 
enemy. The remaining troops marched to the Mall to protect 
the fort. A sham battle was fought, and a landing effected at 
Ramsay’s wharf on King Street, and up towards Fairfax, where 
there was a final surrender. These maneuvers were really won¬ 
derful, and reflected much credit on the Combatants. The Com¬ 
panies then adjourned to dinner at Mr. Hilton’s, McKnight’s, 
Reno’s, and Mr. George Ritter’s. The dinners were elaborate, 
and the wines served were such as to please the most refined 
tastes. Toasts were drank at all these banquets, and the evening 
closed with a ball at Mr. Gadsby’s, where all the beauty and 
fashion of the countryside assembled. The ball room was ele¬ 
gantly decorated, and adorned with an illuminated portrait of 
Washington.” 


It will be of interest to read the names of the fair participants 
of the last ball attended by their great fellow citizen. 

Ladies invited to the Birthnight Ball 
February 22, 1799 


Mrs. Conway 
Mrs. Otway 
Mrs. Fletcher 
Mrs. Nichols 


Mrs. Fendall 
Mrs. Ramsay 
Mrs. Herbert 
Miss Lucy Lee 
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Mrs. Gray 

Mrs. Stewart 

Mrs. Carlyle 

Mrs. Marsteller 

Mrs. Adam Craik 

Mrs. Foster 

Mrs. Gillis 

Mrs. Hawkins 

Mrs. Murray 

Mrs. Harrison 

Mrs. MacRae 

Mrs. Charles Lee 

Mrs. Harrow 

Mrs. E. I. Lee 

Mrs. Gilpin 

Miss Hariot Lee 

Mrs. Swift 

Miss Sally Lee 

Mrs. Porter 

Mrs. Washington 

Mrs. Lowrey 

Mrs. Charles Simms 

2 Murrays 

Miss Purcell 

Mrs. Thompson 

Miss Casey 

Mrs. Wilson 

Mrs. Watson 

Mrs. Taylor 

Mrs. Peyton 

Mrs. Dundas 

Mrs. Patton 

Miss Nancy Lee 

Mrs. Brown, Dr. Wm. 

Miss Wise 

Miss Marsteller 

Mrs. Jamieson 

Mrs. Arrell, Rd. 

Mrs. Dick 

Mrs. Coffer 

Mrs. Hosack 

2 Miss Coffers 

Mrs. Lowe 

Mrs. Greenway 

Miss Chapin 

Mrs. Fleming 

Miss Nancy Price 

Mrs. Gill 

Miss Macfarline 

Mrs. Fitzgerald 

Mrs. Ramsay 

Mrs. Diggs 

The Mount Vernon Family 

Mrs. Murray 

Mrs. Dade 

2 Miss Maclanahan 

Mrs. Alexander, C. 

Mrs. Hannah 

Mrs. Chapman, N. 

Miss Valman 

Mrs. Ludwell, Lee 

Mrs. Donaldson 

Mrs. Worthington 

Mrs. Moore, Cleon 

Mrs. Terrett, W. H. 

Mrs. Peyton 

Mrs. Dulany 

Mrs. Lawrason 

Mrs. Herbert 

Mrs. Harper, Edward 

Mrs. R : cketts 

Mrs. Harper, Samuel 

Miss Stuart 

Mrs. General Roberdeau 

Miss Barr 

Miss Polly Roberdeau 

Mrs. Fairfax, Bryan 

Mrs. Keith 

Mrs. West 

Mrs. Cook, Dr. Stephen 

Strange Ladies 

County Ladies 

Mrs. Powell, Levin 
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Mrs. Murray 
Miss Poulett 
Miss Tyler 

Miss Griffith, Elizabeth 
2 Miss Tripletts 
Mrs. Peachey 
Miss Blackburn 
Miss Scott 
Miss Lowe 
2 Miss Roberdeau 
Mrs. Potts 
Mrs. McKenna 


Mrs. Bird 
Mrs. Simms 
Mrs. Fitzgerald 
Mrs. Brown 
Mrs. Slaughter 
Mrs. Clifton 
Mrs. Mason, George 
Mrs. Stith 
Mrs. Darrell 
Mrs. Brooke 
Mrs. Harper 
3 Miss Harpers 


These names are from paper in handwriting of George Deneale, 
who was one of the managers of this ball. 

In November, 1799, a ball was given at Gadsby’s Tavern; he 
succeeded Wise there about 1794 or 1795. The managers were 
Jonathan Swift, Charles Alexander, George Deneale, Robert 
Young, James H. Hooe and William Newton. An invitation was 
sent to General and Mrs. Washington, and the following and 
oft quoted reply was received: 

Nov. 13, 1799. 

Gentlemen,—Mrs. Washington and myself have been honored 
with your polite invitation to the Assemblies of Alexandria this 
winter, and thank you for this mark of your attention. But, alas! 
our dancing days are no more. We wish, however, to all those 
who have a relish for so agreeable and innocent an amusement all 
the pleasure the season will afford them; and I am, gentlemen, 
Your most obedient and obliged humble servant 

Geo. Washington. 

This reply was written about a month before his death. 
After the death of his adopted father, George Washington Parke 
Custis continued to have an interest in the Birthnight Balls, and 
having some talent in painting, he generally did the mural decora¬ 
tions. In January, 1810, he pleads an excuse for not being able as 
usual to do this. 

In 1797 a project for building a theater was undertaken. 
Shares were sold for $1 each. The subscribers were requested 
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to meet at Gadsby’s Tavern on Thursday, September 7th, at six 
P. M. This little play house was called “Liberty Hall,” and was 
built on Cameron Street near the Royal George. It continued to 
be the only theater in town until 1871, when it was destroyed by 
fire. It was considered quite an up-to-date affair. The upper 
room was used as an auditorium, and the lower floor for business 
purposes. Liberty Hall was the first theater south of Baltimore, 
and soon was patronized by the best actors in the country. The 
elder Jefferson played here, and among others, Mrs. Ann War¬ 
ren, “that ornament of the American stage,” who died here in 
1808, and was buried in old Christ Church yard. 

It was the custom in the early part of the century for senators, 
congressmen and their families to make up a party and come 
down to the Alexandria theater, and, before returning to the 
Federal City, to have a supper at Gadsby’s or the Royal George. 

Before the theater was finished Mr. Fulmore advertises in the 
Alexandria Times and Gazette “a performance of Mr. Prigmore 
and Co. of New York at his hall, which has been fitted up in 
theater style, and cannot fail to give satisfaction and be en¬ 
couraged.” 

Mr. Lailson brings his Circus to the grounds at the upper end 
of King Street on Tuesday, September 5th, 1797. Performance 
begins with masterly feats of horsemanship, comic tricks by 
clowns and a pantomime called the “Death of Bucepalus,” the 
whole to conclude with “Taylor’s Riding to Brentsford.” Tickets 
at the City Tavern. Box, $1. Pit, 50ct. Doors open at five P. M. 

Miss Vanici, one of the riders at the circus, “performed in the 
most amazing manner by standing on a horse in various pleasing 
attitudes with all the grace of her sex.” 

An entertainment is given on Saturday, September 14th, 1797, 
where little Miss De Hemand, aged five years, executes on the 
piano in the most surprising manner “The Battle of Prague,” 
Sonatas of Pleyel and Nicolai and other airs. Tickets at Abert’s- 
Tavern, $1, children 50 cents. “The School for Scandal” was 
performed at Fulmore’s Long Room in January, 1798. In that 
year also a comic opera, endorsed by our townsman, Captain 
Cleon Moore, was played, called “Robina or Love in a Cottage.” 
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Captain Moore was the author of “Washington’s March,” an 
inspiring tune played on all public occasions at Alexandria, but 
now forgotten. 

The dances in the olden time were very different from those 
of today. The measured and dignified minuet in which Wash¬ 
ington was an expert was succeeded by the quadrille and cotil¬ 
lion, and later by the polka, waltz and the Polish Mazurka. Then 
the “Lancers” and the German, while at present we are in the 
throes of the “Charleston,” which, pray God, may soon give place 
to more graceful steps. 

In the list of ladies invited to the Birthnight Ball of February 
22nd, 1799, mention is made of “County Ladies.” What a large 
and brilliant assembly they must have made waiting for the en¬ 
trance of the honored hero and his family. Little Sally Fairfax 
at the age of sixteen wrote a most amusing diary describing the 
gaieties of Alexandria, where “Mama and I enjoyed the dance,” 
possibly the one where she skipped down the stairway to tread 
a measure with Washington at the Carlyle House. Plenty of 
spirit had Sally, the parson’s daughter at Mount Eagle, and some 
slang which we did not know dated that far back when she wrote 
so feelingly of “that wretch, that son of a gun,” Adam, the negro 
boy who killed her kitten, and says she “will get even with him 
yet.” A fragment of this diary is preserved for us in the Vir¬ 
ginia Monthly Magazine of a few years ago. Little Sally died 
at Mount Eagle before she was seventeen, and so is lost to us 
other interesting gossip. 

Mount Eagle was beautifully situated on Hunting Creek, over¬ 
looking both creek and river, with the growing Metropolis in the 
northern distance, and the waving fields of wheat and corn below. 
Here died Bryan Lord Fairfax in 1802 after living for a time at 
Ash Grove and then at Towlston Hall. The architecture was 
most attractive, and little improved by the recent changes. 

The King’s Highway on a summer day was gay with passing 
riders. Perhaps the Fairfaxes were on their way to visit the 
Wests or some of the other neighbors on the Creek. The country 
was dotted over with the homes of Washington’s compatriots. 
His nearest neighbors were the Fairfaxes of Belvoir with whom 
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an intimacy existed for many years, until George William and 
his wife went to England, intending to return; but their house 
was destroyed by fire, the Revolution was at its height, and they 
both died in England at Bath. 

The new site of Pohick Church was chosen by Washington in 
1767, and the church was finished in 1773 upon the most central 
location in the Parish. Some opposition was made to the choice, 
but the majority favored the new location, and when the stately 
old church was erected it attracted all the neighboring gentry, 
many of whom served as vesterymen with Washington, Mason, 
of Gunston Hall, author of the Virginia Bill of Rights, the Fair¬ 
faxes, Daniel MacCarty of Cedar Grove, Thomas Triplett of 
Round Hill, Lund Washington of Hayfield, and Daniel French 
of Rose Hill, who undertook the building of the church. Rev. 
Lee Massey was the beloved pastor. Alexander Henderson and 
Major Peter Wagner were vestrymen and comrades of Wash¬ 
ington during Braddock’s Campaign, as were Colonel John West 
of West Grove, Colonel Thomas Blackburn of Ripon Lodge and 
Colonel William Grayson, all distinguished soldiers of the Revolu¬ 
tion, while all remember George Johnston of Belvale, the Fair¬ 
fax lawyer, who as a member of the Virginia House of Bur¬ 
gesses moved the adoption of Patrick Henry’s Resolution on the 
Stamp Act. Martin Cockburn, an Englishman who settled at 
Springfield as a merchant and farmer, was a vestryman. He 
married Miss Elizabeth Bronaugh. Their union was a long and 
happy one, but they had no children, and many of their family 
heirlooms, portraits and silver were inherited by her sister whose 
descendants are now in possession of them. Martin Cockbum’s 
account books are preserved, and contain a fund of interesting 
information from the plans and specifications of the building of 
old Pohick Church to general entries such as the long unpaid 
account of Daddy Harper, tailor of Alexandria, for tailor Charles’ 
services, and Mr. Cuthbert Bullett’s quaintly worded order for a 
scarlet cloak for Mrs. Bullett. Martin Cockburn was the uncle 
of Admiral Cockburn of the British Navy who was conspicuous 
on the Potomac in 1814. 

The Lewis family of Woodlawn added greatly to the social 
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attractions of the Mount Vernon neighborhood, and Colonel 
Tobias Lear occupied the home at Wellington on the Potomac 
until his death in 1816. He had been the secretary of Wash- 
ington during the Revolution. A native of New Hampshire he 
married for his second wife Fanny Washington, a relative of his 
great commander, and for his third wife a niece of Mrs. Wash¬ 
ington, Frances Dandridge Henly. Lear always had a great in¬ 
fluence over Washington, and their correspondence shows that 
the families were intimate indeed. Mount Vernon was the 
nucleus of a charming neighborhood, the mansions being archi- 
tectually a great improvement upon those more primitive ones of 
Abingdon and the first homes of the Alexanders north of the 
town which were in some instances little better than log cabins. 

John Parke Custis lived for some years at Abingdon where 
three of his children were bom. Later when his widow married 
Dr. David Stuart their rapidly increasing family necessitated 
their removal to Hope Park, and later to Ossian Hall. Dr. David 
Stuart was the grandson of the Rev. David Stuart of St. Paul’s 
Church, King George County, Virginia. They were said to have 
been nearly related to the Royal Family of Scotland, although a 
political opponent said, “All Stuarts are no sib to the King.” 
Dr. Stuart was a Federalist and one of the first Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia. Through their connection with Mrs. 
Washington the Stuarts were frequently at Mount Vernon where 
the little Stuarts came to visit. General \\ ashington was also 
wont to appeal to Dr. Stuart in the management of George Wash¬ 
ington Parke Custis, the latter’s stepson. 

The gentlemen farmers of the County vied with each other in 
the raising of stock and breeding cattle. Washington was very 
much interested in introducing new trees, plants and shrubs. A 
letter to Colonel Levin Powell of Loudoun asks for instruction in 
the raising of buckwheat, which was a new grain. This was the 
case with others, and the fisheries were very productive. Captain 
John Posey of Maryland raised a fine grade of potato, and on 
one occasion a friend remarking the beauty of a young girl at a 
dance, he replied, “Why not ? She was raised on my potatoes." 
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These neighbors indulged in fox hunting frequently, and bred 
their own hounds, which they improved by exchange. 

After he entered public life Washington sold his hounds and 
started a deer park. He built three brick kilns, supplied his 
neighbors with bricks, and built several houses from his kilns 
on his own estate. Mount Vernon was a busy spot, and his in¬ 
terest never flagged in his different farms, of which he kept a 
close business account. 

One of the most interesting characters of his household was 
Bishop, the English servant bequeathed to Washington by General 
Braddock, and for many years he was a faithful friend and fol¬ 
lower. Being too old for war service in the Revolution Bishop 
was contented to remain at Mount Vernon in charge of domestic 
affairs. He had a comfortable house, married and had a daugh¬ 
ter. He occasionally presumed upon the privilege of age and 
servitude, but General Washington would say, “If you are tired 
of my service you are at liberty to depart,” and this would end 
the matter. 

In his recollections of Washington, George Washington Parke 
Custis relates an amusing anecdote concerning one of the visitors 
at Mount Vernon, who, taking the morning air, met the pretty 
daughter of Bishop coming from the dairy. As she mounted the 
stile, carrying a heavy pail of milk, he gallantly stepped forward 
to relieve her of its weight. As he held out his hands she mis¬ 
took his intention, threw down the pail and ran shrieking to her 
father. Colonel Smith followed in order to explain, but was met 
by Bishop who rated him severely for an attempted insult. It 
was some time before the matter was adjusted, for Bishop threat¬ 
ened to report to Mrs. Washington. Finally Billy, the servant of 
Washington through the War of the Revolution, represented that 
Colonel Smith, being a gentleman, was simply impressed with 
Miss Bishop’s beauty, and desired to assist her, and a guinea set¬ 
tled the matter. 

Mount Vernon was an ideal home, and the seat of hospitality 
at all times. When peace came in 1783, the ancient mansion 
was crowded with guests. The victorious general had now be¬ 
come the successful farmer and Mrs. Washington presided over 
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all with dignity and grace. Again he was called to serve his 
country, and they bid adieu with great reluctance to the tranquil 
and happy shades of their beloved home, where the last brief 
years found them again among their friends. Many familiar 
faces were missing, yet never a day passed but someone came 
in from the County around, from Alexandria, or from the op¬ 
posite shores of Maryland. They were never lonely. 

Never had there been a neighborhood more closely knit to¬ 
gether by the ties of blood or interest, and how widely spread 
was the influence of these people. The Colonial history of our 
country can be challenged to find names of greater worth and 
prominence than these. The banks of the James whose homes 
are historic for much that ennobles Virginia’s past cannot take 
precedence of our own Potomac when we call the roll with pride 
and reverence of men who nearly two hundred years ago founded 
on its banks the old town of Alexandria. 


Something should be said about the open-air plays brought here 
from England, some of which date back to the time of Queen 
Elizabeth, such as “London Bridge is falling down.” On a 
summer evening from every quarter of the town could be heard 
the voices of children grouped in circles, singing these quaint old 
songs. It seems desirable to mention the names of some which 
will doubtless call up to many the memories of our childhood. 
There were “King William was King James’s son,” “Green 
Gravel” (very old), “Oats, peas, beans and barley,” “Here we 
go around the mulberry tree,” “Here come three Dukes ariding, 
“How many miles to London Town?” and “Wally, wally flower. 
These games always involved a choice of a child to stand in the 
middle of the revolving circle from which he or she picked out a 
partner, and “giving a sweet kiss we part away,” and so the 
game goes on. 

It seems a pity that so many of these attractive little plays have 
disappeared, though a few have survived, and occasionally, even 
now, we hear the children of Alexandria singing the songs of 
their English ancestors. 

Then too there were the counting out games, where the chil- 
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dren stood in a row before the counter who said, pointing to each 
in succession: 

“William o’ Trimitram, he’s a good waterman,” etc. 

The hand game was probably brought from Scotland by our 
grandfathers: 

“Nievie, nievie nick nack, 

Which hand will ye tak’ 

Tak’ the right or tak’ the wrang, 

I’ll beguile ye if I can.” 

There was a game called “Confines” in which two agreed to 
give up any possession if the one holding it did not drop it before 
her antagonist called out, “Confines.” It would be of some in¬ 
terest to know the meaning of this game in which the rules were 
adhered to as a matter of honor. It probably came from Africa, 
and was quite common among colored children. As time has 
gone on other games have taken the place of these—more athletic 
probably, but not nearly so picturesque as those old games of 
our grandparents. 



Alexandria Academy. Built 1785. 










CHAPTER XV 


THE ALEXANDRIA ACADEMY—1754-1882. 

P REVIOUS to the Revolution, a young gentleman’s educa¬ 
tion was not considered finished after he had passed through 
the Grammar School, and those whose parents could afford 
it were sent “home” for their collegiate course. After the Revolu¬ 
tion, there arose a feeling of loyalty to one’s own country against 
going abroad to be educated. A writer of this period says, “It is 
hard that out of such a number of grammar schools you should 
not find one to please you, for there is a hive of them from 
Alexandria to Prince Edward County. Cherish, therefore, and 
support your grammar schools, for how will it be possible other¬ 
wise for them to be respectable. They should be supported as 
nurseries for the colleges here, and you should regard these as 
the only proper places for our youth, where, like brothers cast in 
one mold, they should receive their last polish from one hand, 
and be prepared to contribute most aid to their country.” 

The old field schools were frequently mentioned scornfully, but 
were not without value, for they contributed largely to the health 
and innocence of athletic sports, and many of our greatest men 
began their education at these, as in the case of George Wash¬ 
ington, who received the rudiments of his education from Mr. 
Hobby, an Englishman who came to the colony as an indented 
slave, but later taught a field school near Fredericksburg, Vir¬ 
ginia. Such tuition was often the best that the greater part of 
the community could afford. 

The importance of education was early recognized by the 
colonists, notwithstanding the censure, in response to the Com¬ 
missioners of Foreign Plantations, by Governor Berkeley, who 
thanked God “that there were neither printing presses nor free 
schools in the colony, nor like to be for one hundred years 
to come.” 

It was the era of monarchic rule, the pillory and ducking stool, 
the arbitrary government of the established Church, and when the 
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planting of tobacco was strictly enforced according to Virginia 
Statutes. Provision, however, was made for teaching poor chil¬ 
dren to spin and weave, and other useful occupations. Later, 
school commissioners were appointed for each county or district, 
taxes were collected from the people, and a fund thus raised for 
the expense of establishing grammar schools. It is recorded that 
there was a school of this class in 1739, in the little hamlet of 
Belhaven, just ten years before Alexandria Town was founded. 
There is no record or tradition as to where the first school was 
located, but it was probably near West’s Point at the northeast 
of the village where the first tobacco house was built, and around 
which the early inhabitants made their humble homes. 

After the foundation of the town, one of the first houses of 
importance was erected, 1760. It was built by lottery and sub¬ 
scription on the northeast corner of the Market Square, later 
made memorable as the “point of beginning” of the survey of the 
Federal District in 1791. This was the Town House, with lower 
and upper rooms, with staircase from outside to the upper room, 
which was used for all assemblies, and for the monthly meet¬ 
ings of the town trustees. The lower room was used for the 
Grammar School. There is nothing known of any individual 
schoolmaster until the removal of the school in 1786. The earliest 
mention of the school is made in the minutes of a meeting of the 
Board of Trustees, February 2nd, 1767. 

“It was found that the school house is in such bad repair that 
it is necessary to make such improvements and additions to the 
upper room as will make it useful for the meetings of the Trus¬ 
tees, and for other purposes, as may be found necessary. Mr. 
Robert Adam and Mr. Thomas Fleming agree to have the repairs 
done. A new front door, and remove the present one in the par¬ 
tition of the Grammar School, the lower windows to have shut¬ 
ters, and to be glazed, and plaistering and painting done; it 
appears that the school has been very much injured by the negli¬ 
gence of the school masters, and it is now determined to require 
each schoolmaster to give bond and security to repair any injury 
the house may sustain during the time he may have it in charge. 

The foundation stone of the Alexandria Academy, as it is now 
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called, was laid by the Alexandria Freemasons on the 7th of 
September, 1785, in the ninth year of our national independence. 
Robert Adam, Esquire, Master of Lodge No. 39, Ancient York 
Masons, attended by the brethren, with imposing ceremonies, laid 
the corner-stone. He announced that “the building will stand as 
a monument dedicated to the generosity of the inhabitants of 
Alexandria, and to all lovers of learning.” After depositing the 
stone in place, a gratuity was distributed among the workmen. 

The incorporation of the Academy in Alexandria was enacted 
by the General Assembly of Virginia, 1786. “It shall be lawful 
for those persons who shall or may have contributed five dollars 
each for the use of the Academy, or a majority of them, to meet 
on the 2nd of April, and then elect by ballot thirteen fit and able 
rnen to serve and act as Trustees of said Academy, provided and 
further enacted that the first annual election may not be made 
until One Thousand, Seven Hundred and Eighty-eight. In the 
meantime, George Washington, Dr. William Brown, John Fitz¬ 
gerald, Dr. David Stuart, Charles Lee, William Baker, Isaac S. 
Keith, Samuel Hanson, James Hendricks, William Dulany, 
William Hartshorne, Josias Watson, Benjamin Dulaney and 
Charles Simms, Gentlemen, be and are hereby constituted Trus¬ 
tees of the said Academy.” 

Thus was instituted the Alexandria Academy. General Wash¬ 
ington had for some years previous to this been one of the most 
interested patrons, and had given annually £50 to establish a free 
department for the benefit of poor boys. In addition to the free 
scholars, the school was attended by the best class of Alexandria 
boys, and able instructions were given in the classics, history and 
elocution. In his letters to Colonel Lear, General Washington 
regrets that his adopted son, George Washington Parke Custis, 
should be such a poor student, and that he should so little appre¬ 
ciate the faithful tuition of Mr. Moffat. 

Many years after this the “Columbian Mirror,” a newspaper 
printed at Alexandria in 1819 publishes the standing of the pupils 
attending the Alexandria Academy, and states that an examina¬ 
tion took place the 17th of July, when the improvement of the 
young gentlemen was conspicuous and highly satisfactory. “For 
general deportment and propriety of conduct, Lorenzo Lewis, 
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William Deneale, J. Chapman and J. Craik received premiums. 
In classics, premiums were awarded in the first class to William 
Deneale, second to J. W. Thompson, third to William F. Lee, 
fourth to William Manidier, fifth to J. Clagett, while a premium 
was awarded William F. Lee for oratory with a compliment on 
his ability as a speaker.” 

This was about a year before Robert E. Lee, aged thirteen, 
entered the Academy. Mr. Leary, his teacher, pronounced him a 
most exemplary scholar. He remained here until 1824, when 
Benjamin Hallowed, the famous Quaker teacher, prepared him 
in mathematics for entrance into West Point. 

One of the first items of General Washington’s will shows 
the interest he took in the old Academy. 

‘‘To the Trustees, Governors, or by whatsoever name they 
may be designated, of the Academy in the town of Alexandria, 
I give and bequeath, in trust, $1,000, or in other words, 20 shares 
of stock which I hold in the Bank of Alexandria, towards the 
support of a free school established at and annexed to the said 
Academy, for the purposes of educating such orphans or the 
children of such poor and indigent persons as are unable to ac¬ 
complish it with their own means, and who in the judgment of 
the Trustees of the said Seminary are best entitled to the benefit 
of this donation. The aforesaid 20 shares I give and bequeath in 
perpetuity, the dividends only of which are to be withdrawn for, 
and applied by the Trustees, for the time being, to the uses before 
mentioned; the stock to remain entire and untouched unless in¬ 
dications of a failure of said Bank should be apparent, or a dis¬ 
continuance thereof should render a removal of this fund here 
devised as necessary. In either of these cases, the amount of the 
fund here devised is to be reinvested in some other Bank or 
public institution, whereby the interest may be regularly drawn 
and applied as above directed, and to prevent any misconception, 
my meaning is hereby declared to be that these 20 shares are in 
lieu of, and not in addition to, the $1000 given in a missive letter 
some years ago, in consequence of which an annuity of $50 has 
been paid towards the support of this institution. 

(signed) G. Washington." 
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The Bank of Alexandria was established November 23rd, 1792, 
by Act of Assembly of the Commonwealth of Virginia, and sub¬ 
scriptions opened for $150,000 in shares of $200 each. Many 
prominent citizens of the town subscribed for this stock, but the 
foresight of General Washington was demonstrated by the failure 
of the Bank of Alexandria shortly after his death, and the trus¬ 
tees of the Academy, less wary, were confronted with the total 
loss of the Washington endowment. 

The teachers chosen by the Board of Trustees were men of 
classical education, frequently resident ministers of Alexandria. 
Reverend Mr. McWhirr and Reverend Mr. Moffat were both 
Presbyterian clergymen who taught during the lifetime of Gen¬ 
eral Washington. Mr. Leary succeeded Mr. Moffat, and taught 
for a number of years. Later in the century came Mr. King- 
Shay, a man of amusing eccentricities, but a good teacher, who 
remained until the late fifties, when Mr. Samuel Beach took the 
school and kept it until the breaking out of the Civil War, when] 
the school was closed. After cessation of hostilities, he resumed 
his charge, and remained until the public schools were established 
at Alexandria in 1882. The sum allowed for teaching and fuel 
was $600 per annum, paid quarterly, and no demand of payment 
made for any pupil after January, 1821. 

The Alexandria Academy was a one-story brick building on 
the east side of Washington Street, between Duke and Wolfe 
Streets. It stood next to the old house built shortly after the 
Revolution by Colonel Philip Marsteller, and which was occupied 
by him until his death in 1804. 

In 1882 the old school house was demolished in order to give 
place to the present Washington Public School. At that time the 
Board of Trustees bought the adjoining Marsteller property, and 
used it for the primary grades up to the present time. It is by 
many erroneously supposed to be the old Alexandria Academy. 

Many years before the founding of the Alexandria Academy, 
there was a school in the little village of Belhaven which sprang 
up around the tobacco-house built at West’s Point, 1732. Prob¬ 
ably as the population increased there were other schools, but the 
first definite information we have is from the early newspapers of 
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Alexandria. The quaintly worded advertisements show a larger 
percentage of girls’ schools. 

Rev. Dr. Muir taught a school for young ladies some time be¬ 
fore his death in 1820, as may be surmised from the advertise¬ 
ment of Miss May, who in 1797 offers to “teach young ladies 
reading and the different branches of needlework, and will give 
the greatest attention to their morals.” She furthermore states 
that she will conduct her school on the same lines as that of Dr. 
Muir. The Misses Muir succeeded their father, and taught after 
his death on the northeast comer of Washington and Prince 
Streets, “over the bank.” Mr. Le Fevre informs the citizens that 
he will reopen his class in French on October 1st, 1797, at the 
residence of Mr. Ridgeway. 

Night school was held in 1798, on the northeast corner of 
Fairfax and Queen Streets. “$1 on entrance, and $1 per month 
Scholars will find their own quills and candles. Hours, 6-9 
P. M. five days in the week, from October until March. Read¬ 
ing, writing and arithmetic.” 

In 1797, Mrs. Tannent informs the public that she has opened 
a school to “teach young ladies tambouring embroidery, open 
and needlework, flowering, sewing, marking, reading, writing and 
spelling. Her work may be seen at her school on Prince Street 
near Mr. Love’s.” 

“Monsieur Gaulier will like to engage pupils for his dancing 
class at Mrs. Wilkinson’s, September 1st, 1797.” 

In 1812, a female free school was built on the west side of 
Columbus Street, between Cameron and Queen. It was endowed 
by Bartholomew Dandridge, a nephew of Mrs. Washington. The 
widow of Fitz John Porter taught here for a short time. She 
afterwards opened a school for young ladies on the northeast 
comer of Washington and Prince Streets. The building on 
Columbus Street was sold to the Potomac Lodge of Odd Fellows 
in 1841, and the free school was then removed to the southeast 
corner of Wolfe and Pitt Streets in a small addition to the 
Orphan Asylum which had recently been established there. The 
free school was taught for several years by Mrs. Newman, the 
Matron of the Orphan Asylum, until that institution was dis- 
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continued in 1870. It was in this house that the Alexandria 
Hospital was founded by Miss Julia Johns, the daughter of 
Bishop Johns of the diocese of Virginia. 

One of the most noted schools of Alexandria was opened in 
1824, by Benjamin Hallowed, who came here from Pennsylvania. 
He first taught in the large double house on the northeast comer 
of Washington and Orinoka Streets, in the residence now occu¬ 
pied by Mr. Arthur Bryant. Mrs. Henry Lee lived in the house 
adjoining, and Robert E. Lee was sent to Mr. Hallowell to be 
prepared for West Point. 

A year or so after this, Mr. Hallowed removed his school to 
the double house on the southwest corner of Washington and 
Queen Streets, which was built by Mr. James Hooe in 1793. On 
the death of the widow Hooe in 1831, the house was sold by 
public auction to Mr. John Lloyd, and Mr. Hallowed for some 
weeks despaired of finding a good location for his school. It 
finally occurred to him to buy the sugar house next to the Hooe 
house, which he did, and remodelled it into a capacious and con¬ 
venient school house, to which he added, by purchase, the tobacco 
house and lot adjoining. His school had now gained a great 
reputation throughout the country, and as years advanced was 
patronized all over the United States, in Cuba and South Amer¬ 
ica. With a large dorps of efficient teachers, Mr. Hallowed 
taught until his health required him to retire in favor of his 
nephew and son-in-law, but after a few years of rest, he returned 
to Alexandria, and kept the school until a year previous to the 
Civil War, when he finally retired, and was succeeded by Colonel 
William Kemper and sons of Albemarle County. 

The works of Mr. Hallowed as a citizen will be elsewhere 
related. _ 

St. John’s Academy, a military training school for boys, was 
taught by the brothers, William F. and Richard Came. The 
drilling of their cadets on the public streets became a feature of 
the town, and the school had a fine reputation throughout the 
country, and it was a matter of regret to the community when 
it closed about 1886. 
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There were many schools for small children of both sexes in 
Alexandria from 1800 to 1860. Of these the little “dame” school 
taught by Mrs. Lucia Whiting must be mentioned. This school 
was in the second story of the Star Engine House, which for 
some years stood upon the southeast comer of Christ Church 
yard. Here many of our prominent citizens of both sexes had 
their early and gentle training by Mrs. Whiting. Among these 
were General Fitzhugh Lee and Constance Cary Harrison. 

Miss Ellen Mark began in 1826, as a young girl of sixteen, and 
taught uninterruptedly for forty-five years a school for little 
girls. She died at an advanced age, loved and respected by a 
large community which had benefited by her training. 

Mr. James Hallowed, a nephew of Benjamin, taught a finish¬ 
ing school for young ladies on North Fairfax Street for about 
fifteen years. He discontinued his school at the beginning of the 
Civil War. 

The value of education was certainly felt at Alexandria, and 
when the Civil War came, with all its horrors, her sons went 
forth from happy homes, from Annapolis and from West Point, 
to serve their native State, to gain renown, and to “die in the 
consciousness of duty faithfully performed.” 



CHAPTER XVI 


GROWTH OF TOWN: PART ONE. 

EXTENSION OF TOWN. — NEW STREETS. — OFFICERS OF 
TOWN. — INCORPORATION. — SEAL. — WARDS. — CARE OF 
STREETS.—COLONEL GILPIN’S SURVEY.—QUAKERS. 

I N 1762, the General Assembly of the Colony of Virginia 
authorized an extension of the town limits, beginning at the 
river the breadth of two and one-half acres and one street 
on the south running back into the fields westwardly such a dis¬ 
tance as to include ten half-acre lots and four streets, thence 
northwardly parallel with the west line to the extent of seven 
half-acre lots and eight streets, thence by a line eastwardly to the 
river. The Alexander family owned the land now annexed, and 
they sold many of the lots laid out, but reserved ground rents on 
not a few, causing in the future considerable litigation between 
adjoining lot owners. This was finally adjusted by a decree of 
Court about 1880, in the case of Windsor versus Williams and 
others. 

The houses of old Alexandria were built almost too close to¬ 
gether for beauty and symmetry. Few had gardens and most of 
them fronted directly on the sidewalks. When Washington be¬ 
came a trustee in 1766, he bought lot 112 in the new division 
on the south side of Cameron Street west of Pitt. Here he built 
a small and unpretentious frame house to be used in accommodat¬ 
ing visitors on their way to and from Mount Vernon. He men¬ 
tions frequently coming up to town on business or to entertain¬ 
ments, taking my meals at Arrell’s and remaining over night in 
my own house.” The widow of his nephew, George Augustine 
Washington, lived here with her children until her marriage with 
Tobias Lear, Washington’s secretary. This little house was 
eradicated in 1857. The brick used in the chimneys was what 
is called salmon brick, and was probably made at the kilns at 
Mount Vernon. 

In 1755, when George Mason of Gunston succeeded Philip 
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Alexander as a trustee of the town, he erected his town office on 
the southwest comer of King and Royal Streets. This house 
was destroyed about 1840, when William Gregory built the store 
now occupied by Catts and Kauffman as a shoe store. On the 
opposite corner, southeast, stood the little frame office of Dr. 
Elisha Cullen Dick. It was removed to the south side of Queen 
Street in 1838.__ 

The streets laid out in 1749 have already been mentioned. 
The names of those in the new division were as follows: Run¬ 
ning north and south, Pitt after Lord Chatham, who was friendly 
towards the colonies; St. Asaph after the Bishop of St. Asaph 
for the same reason; Washington for the Father of his Country; 
Columbus for the discoverer of America; Alfred after the good 
and wise Saxon king; Patrick and Henry are a double compli¬ 
ment to Virginia’s patriotic son; Fayette in remembrance of 
General La Fayette; Payne and Peyton for resident families of 
these names; Commerce as a street devoted to the commerce and 
traffic it was hoped would come in from the country that way; 
West for the West family that owned a part of the land on which 
Alexandria was built. 

The new streets running east and west, south of King, were 
Wolfe for the hero of Quebec; Gibbon for the historian; Wilkes 
for the English statesman; Franklin after Benjamin Franklin; 
Jefferson for the author of the Declaration of Independence; 
Greene for General Nathaniel Greene of the Revolution; Church 
Street because the first Catholic Church in Alexandria was built 
there in 1793; South because it was the southern limit of the 
town. Potomac was a short street running from Water to 
Franklin. 

North of King Street are Montgomery after the hero of Que¬ 
bec; Madison after President James Madison; Wythe after 
George Wythe, the Virginia statesman, and last of all Pendleton 
for Edmund Pendleton, the president of the Virginia Conven¬ 
tion which passed the ordinance ratifying for Virginia the present 
Constitution of the United States, 1788. 
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During the Revolution the town increased to such importance 
that a new government was needed. Accordingly, on the 4th of 
October, 1779, the General Assembly passed an Act incorporating 
“The Town of Alexandria.” Under this charter twelve persons 
were elected, the Mayor or Recorder and four Aldermen and 
others constituting the Common Councilmen. The entire twelve 
sat for legislative purposes in one chamber. The Mayor presided, 
and the Aldermen and Common Councilmen each had one vote. 
The Mayor and Aldermen held Hustings Court for the town, 
and were its Justices of the Peace, the Councilmen having no 
share in the judicial proceedings. These twelve persons were 
elected upon general ticket, only one poll being opened. To this 
body, under the corporate name of the Mayor and Commonalty 
of the Town of Alexandria, all property heretofore vested in the 
trustees of the town was by Act transferred for the public bene¬ 
fit of the town. 

The municipal government went into operation on the 9th of 
March, 1780, Robert Townshend Hooe being chosen Mayor, 
David Arrell, John Fitzgerald, James Hendricks and Robert Mc- 
Crea, Aldermen, and Josiah Watson, Peter Wise, John Harper, 
Adam Lynn, William Hunter and William Bushby, Common 
Councilmen. During the first year of organizing under this 
charter, the Hustings Court appointed the following officers: 
Michael Gretter, Sergeant; Peter Waggoner, Clerk; James Muir, 
Deputy Clerk; John Fitzgerald, William Hartshome and Wil¬ 
liam Herbert, Commissioners of Taxes; William Payne, Collector 
of Taxes; James Stewart, Vendue Master; Jacob Cox, Surveyor 
of King Street and the streets south of King Street; Roger Chew, 
Surveyor of streets north of King Street; Ralph Langden, John 
Grettor and John Goetling, Constables ; James Laurason, Gauger 
and Culler of Stores and Inspector of beef and pork, pitch and 
turpentine; William Munday, Inspector of scantling and boards; 
Robert McCrea, Treasurer; Michael Gretter, Enlister of Tith- 
ables. 

Wards were laid off as special distinction for police purposes, 
and in June, Roger Chew was made Harbor Master. 
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The First Ward comprised all the town north of the middle 
of Queen Street; the Second all that portion from the middle of 
Queen Street to the middle of King Street; the Third all that 
portion from the middle of King Street to the middle of Duke 
Street, and the Fourth all that portion of the town south of the 
middle of Duke Street. 

“The Common Seal of the Corporation of Alexandria shall be 
the same heretofore used as such. The device thereof is a ship 
in full sail with a balance equally poised above the ship, and the 
words below 'Alexandria Corporation’ in a circle around the 
device. The said Seal shall be kept by the Mayor of the town, 
and shall be by him affixed at all Acts of the Common Council, 
and for every certificate to which the said Seal shall be affixed, 
unless made for the use of the Common Council, he shall receive 
a fee of two dollars.” 


The only power of taxation allowed by the charter of 1779 
was for assessing the inhabitants for repairing the streets and 
highways. The first steps taken towards improving the town 
began soon after its incorporation. Washington Street was 
graded and paved in 1785, with the large stones which remained 
there for over one hundred years. Sidewalks were laid on most 
of the streets. Washington and Franklin Streets were one hun¬ 
dred feet wide, and the sidewalks on these eighteen feet wide. 
The streets were lighted by oil lamps on posts at every corner, 
and sometimes in the middle of a block. All residents were re¬ 
quested to keep their sidewalks clean and free from litter. A 
committee on streets was appointed, and night watchmen for 
each ward. These watchmen were required to call out the hours, 
and to state the weather, if star or moonlight, cloudy or snow 
falling. No one was allowed to play bandy or ball, or fly a kite 
or throw any missile in the streets, lanes or alleys within the 
limits of the corporation, and a fine was imposed on anyone who 
allowed water to stand in a gutter or pool on his premises. 


In 1785, Colonel George Gilpin was empowered by the General 
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Assembly to re-survey and grade the town. His survey began at 
Great Hunting Creek and ran parallel to Fairfax Street one mile 
west of the Court House on Market Square to Four Mile Run, 
so as to intersect King Street when extended one mile west of 
said Court House, thence easterly down the said run to its con¬ 
fluence with the Potomac River, thence southwardly down the 
river front to the mouth of Hunting Creek to the beginning, and 
was to be subject to the regulations relative to the width of the 
streets, etc., Colonel Gilpin’s survey is marked by a boundary 
stone which is at the head of King Street, and is inscribed A. C. 


There was no blood shed here during the Revolution, and it 
proved an attractive place to those who were conscientiously 
opposed to it. 

The advent of the Quakers began in 1778. During the follow¬ 
ing years many of them came to Alexandria, most of them from 
Philadelphia, driven away by persecution on account of their 
aversion to warfare. They were called the “Notoriously dis¬ 
affected,” their property was confiscated, and their banishment 
to Winchester and other places caused great suffering. 

They were usually a wealthy class of merchants and farmers 
and, coming in numbers as they did to Alexandria, they added 
much to the prosperity of the town. It will be of interest to 
know the names of these valued citizens. Early came Dr. E. C. 
Dick, so well known to us all, Phineas Janney, the merchant and 
banker, Mordecai Miller, silversmith, John Harper, merchant, 
Edward and Thomas Stabler, apothecaries, Anthony P. Gover, 
the Houghs, the Hewes, William Hartshome, John Saunders, 
Philip Wanton, and later Benjamin and Caleb Hallowell. 

The first meeting-house was on St. Asaph Street on site of 
Mr. Carlin’s residence. Next, about 1840, a lot was purchased 
on the southwest corner of Wolfe and St. Asaph Streets. Here 
was built a substantial meeting-house set well back in the yard 
with trees surrounding it. The Friends met here once a week, 
and during Quarterly Meetings they met every day. They then 
became a feature of the town, their somber raiment making them 
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conspicuous. The men and women sat on different sides of the 
meeting-house. There was seldom a regularly prepared sermon, 
but when a number of Friends were assembled the Spirit would 
move one of them to make a few extemporaneous remarks, after 
which the speaker would subside into silence which was unbroken 
until two of the elders arose and shook hands and the meeting 
was dispersed. 

Weddings were conducted in the same manner. When the 
bride and groom arrived in their quaint costumes, occupying seats 
on either side of the dividing line as near as possible to each 
other, there was a short silence, then the groom arose, and, taking 
the hand of the bride, said, “In the presence of the Lord, I, 
Joshua, take thee, Caroline, for my wedded wife,” etc. She fol¬ 
lowed in somewhat the same words, they resumed their seats and 
remained sitting in silence until two of the oldest men present 
walked forward and shook hands. A parchment was then handed 
about and the contract of marriage was first signed by the young 
couple and then by their numerous friends. 

The Society of Friends became a valuable asset to the town, 
and their influence was felt in most civic affairs. 

About 1820 a lot was purchased on the north side of Queen 
Street between Washington and Columbus for a burying ground. 
It was enclosed by a high brick wall, and here many Friends 
found their last resting place. Monumental stones were con¬ 
sidered ostentatious, hence many graves are unmarked. Among 
those buried in the old Friend burying ground was Dr. Elisha C. 
Dick. He died in 1825, and no stone was erected to his memory. 
He was buried near the north wall, and there a bronze marker 
has recently (1925) been placed. The old plot is not now in good 
condition, and many of the remains have been removed to other 
cemeteries, and children are allowed to use the place as a play¬ 
ground. 

Few of the Society of Friends now remain at Alexandria. 
After the Civil War many of them joined other religious 
denominations, and the “plain” language of “thee and thy” is 
rarely heard here. 
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The following inscriptions from tombstones in the Quaker 
burying ground were copied in 1922: 

Born 1772 

Harrison Hough Died July 16, 1869 
Aged 54 & years 

Richard Hewes Died 1856 

Ruth Drinkard Died 1857 

E. H. 1844 

Mordecai Miller, departed this life 2nd day, 

4th mo. 1852, aged 67. 

In memory of Margaret Janney, wife of John H. Janney. 
Dep. this life 8 mo. 4 day, 1833 

C. J. W. Gilson 

Abija Janney 

Mary Ellicot 

T. Irwin Wilson 

Andrew Schofield d. Oct. 1837 

Elizabeth Schofield D. July 12, 1833 

Mary Deakins Jan. 1852 Aged 24 

Margaret Deakins D. Sep. 1861 aged 31 

Sacred to the Memory of 
Mary A. Deakins who died Jan. 21st, 1852 
In the 25th year of her age after a lingering illness of two* 
years with consumption which she bore with Christian resigna- 
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tion. She died in peace and tranquility in hopes of a blessed 
immortality, and closed the scene of life by repeating, “Fare¬ 
well, vain world, I’m going home” 

James H. Miller Died 9 mo. 26, 1854 
Aged 1 yr. 2 mo. 18 days 

Julia R. Headley 7 mo. 8th, 1842 

Mary Collins B. Mar 23rd day, 1833 
Aged 54 yrs 1 mo 16 day 

William Pierpoint D. 12 of 8th mo. 1842 
in the 7th yr of his age 

Hanah S Wanton D. 10th mo. 13, 1850 

John D. Janney B. Jan. 1, 1796 D. Mar. 11, 1854 

Edward Stabler 1857 

Thomas Vow Smith 84th yr. of his age 

In memory of Jonathan, son of J. and Mary Roberts 
D. 9, 24, 1859 Aged 15 mo and 13 days 

Harriet Stabler D. 7 mo., 25, 1847 Aged 17 years 

George Green 1849 

Susan, wife of Willis Fawcett D. 1 mo. 20, 1852, 40 years 

Thomas Dane Mar. 1852 Aged 27 

Eben Stabler 1852 

Susan B. wife of George S. Hough 
born 1 mo. 22, 1780 D. 2 mo. 23, 1876 
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Stabler died 1896 
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Thomas Janney 1852 
Susan S. Janney 1853 
Mary Stabler 1853 

Mary Janney Aged 56 D. 5 mo. 23, 1856 

Mary Gover 6 mo. 24, 1870 59 yrs. 

Eliza Morgan, Relict of John Morgan 
10 mo. 4th, 1793 D. 8 mo. 25, 1855 

John Morgan July 19, 1832 42 yrs of age 

In memory of S. A. Hewes son of Abraham and Rachael, 
April 4th, 1879 

Deborah Hewes D. May 25th Aged 30 
Martha McPherson 

Anthony P. Gover D. 5 mo 4th, 1869 In the 92nd yr of his age 


GROWTH OF TOWN: PART TWO. 

BRICK KILNS.—OLD BRICK HOUSES. 

From the earliest days of Alexandria, brick kilns were estab¬ 
lished here and much brick-making done. Isaac Wild, who 
visited the town in the latter years of the eighteenth century, 
writes that “Alexandria is one of the neatest towns in the United 
States, most of the houses being of brick.” Doubtless the old 
brick kilns on the “Bromilaw” (hill of broom) at the south end 
of the town date to Colonial times. 

Robert Brockett, who came from Scotland about 1784, had a 
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brick yard at the north end of the town. The large brick house 
on the southeast comer of Washington and Princess Streets was 
built 1821, by a man named Manton by lottery. It passed through 
the hands of successive owners until 1833, when it was owned by 
William Gregory. While improving his lot, he found in the 
southeast comer, the remains of a brick kiln. It seems probable 
that Robert Brockett, Sr., made his bricks here, as it was just 
across the street from his own residence, built 1790. Robert 
Brockett, Jr., continued in the business, a man much esteemed in 
the community. He was a member of Brooke Lodge of Masons, 
which was located on the west side of St. Asaph Street, between 
Cameron and King. He gave the bricks for building this lodge 
in 1820. 

There were other brick kilns here, no doubt. In Washington’s 
diary, April, 1788, he mentions building three brick kilns on his 
estate, where bricks were made to be used on his farm buildings. 

The old idea that bricks were brought from England has been 
discredited in face of the fact that millions of these would have 
weighed down the incoming vessels, which needed no such ballast. 
Perhaps a few ornamental bricks for cornices and chimneys were 
brought from England for finishing churches and the houses of 
wealthy planters. Paul Wilstach, in his “Potomac River Land¬ 
ings,” alludes to this fallacy, and says that the remains of kilns 
may always be found in the vicinity of such buildings. With the 
best material at hand all that was needed was experienced work¬ 
men, who were usually brought from England and the Continent. 
There can be no reasonable doubt that Christ Church, Pohick and 
Falls Churches were constructed of native brick, with stone trim¬ 
mings from the Aquia Creek quarries established 1685 by Capt. 
George Brent of Woodstock, Stafford County. These bricks were 
laid according to the English and Flemish bond by workmen, 
brought here for that purpose. 

In May, 1763, the trustees ordered that Robert Adam be over¬ 
seer of the Main Street from the upper part of Mrs. Chew’s lot 
to the lower part of the same, and that he make so much of the 
Main Street dry and fit for travelling. Other trustees had charge 
of Main Street as far as the lower part of Going Lamphier’s lot 
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on the comer of Main and Duke, each trustee to pay for any 
failure of service, twenty shillings on September 1st, to the 
trustees for the use of the town. Mrs. Chew’s lot was bought 
by Gustavus Alexander in the sale of 1749, but later passed into 
possession of Roger Chew, a vestryman of Christ Church, whose 
tombstone may be seen there today. In 1798, Cuthbert Powell 
built upon this lot a house known as the rough cast house.” It 
was constructed of brick with a pebble dashed surface, and was 
the only one of its kind in Alexandria. On the same side of the 
street were also several old brick houses. The Jamieson house, 
1790, the Thompson house, and a quaint little house to the south 
were also of brick of the same era. 

On the northeast corner of Main (now Fairfax) stand the 
Herbert houses, built by John Dalton and his son-in-law, Thomas 
Herbert, just after the Revolution. The north one was occupied 
for many years by the Herbert family, while the corner one was 
used as a tavern. Much historical interest centers here and will 
be dealt with later. The two buildings are now used as Ann Lee 
Memorial Home. 

Near the southeast comer of Main Street John Carlyle built, 
1753, a brick and stone house of more than usual beauty of 
architecture, the foundations rising from the walls of an old fort 
built in Colonial times, as a defence against the Indians. The 
history of this most interesting mansion will be told in another 
chapter. 

In July, 1759, John Carlyle and John Dalton were allowed to 
build a wharf on the river which flowed about a block below 
their property. In consideration of the expense incurred, they 
were allowed the use of one-half of said wharf. Being’ wine 
merchants their wares were stored in the vaults below Mr. 
Carlyle s house, to which they were conveyed through an under¬ 
ground passage leading from the landing. It is traditional that 
the Hessian prisoners, during the latter part of the Revolution, 
who were brought here to work on the streets, were kept in 
these vaults for a time, but never under any circumstances were 
slaves put here. 

On Fairfax Street, south of Mr. Carlyle’s, were several brick 
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houses. Adam Lynn, a Scotsman brought here by the Ihomp- 
son brothers, built a three-story brick house near Ramsay’s 
Alley. Over the entrance was a keystone with an angel s head 
carved thereon. There were two of these keystones in Alex¬ 
andria, the other being over the doorway of Ladd s house on 
Water (Lee) Street. When the new Federal City was being 
built, 1793, these keystones first appeared. They were from a 
design of a London sculptor named “Coade.” On one of these 
exhibited at the “Old Inhabitants’ Museum” in Washington is 
the date and name of sculptor. Some of these keystones prob¬ 
ably came to Alexandria about that time. When Lynn’s house 
was demolished a few years ago, this keystone was placed over 
the entrance of the new office building, and may be seen there to¬ 
day. Christopher Shaeffer occupied the house for many years 
as a confectionary store. 

In 1749, William Ramsay, a native of Galway, Scotland, was 
one of the merchants who came up from Dumfries to settle the 
village of Belhaven. In 1751, he built a 'frame house on the 
northeast corner of King and Main Streets. This house is the 
oldest house standing here today. When Colonel George Gilpin 
was regrading the streets in 1785, the Ramsay house was brought 
to the level of the street, and the cellar, which had walls of 
solid stone, was used for stores. The entrance was up a flight of 
steps, and as in other cases, while the work was in progress, the 
house had to be entered by ladders. 

Parson Weems, in his “Drunkards’ Looking Glass,” relates an 
anecdote concerning a prank played by the boys of the town, 
which he said never failed to give General Washington amuse¬ 
ment. These boys arose in the still hours of the night, and re¬ 
moved the ladders and hid them in the nearby wells, then ran 
the carts with the workmen’s tools into the river, so that early 
risers pitched headlong into the street. The ladders broke the 
chains in the wells, and no water could be drawn, while the work¬ 
men sought in vain for their carts and tools, until low tide, when 
the mystery was solved. The Mayor, after investigating the case, 
fined the youths so heavily that the Parson says there was not 
another frolic of the kind for some time. 
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Mr. Ramsay allowed an alley to be cut through his property 
on the north side of his lot, which he gave to the town. It was 
first called Ramsay’s Alley, and is now known as Fayette Alley. 
This alley and one running east and west between Pitt and St. 
Asaph Streets, are the only ones owned by the town; all others 
belong to the owners of property bordering on them. 

In turning Ramsay’s comer, one sees on the south side of King 
Street, several fine old brick houses said to have been built by 
the Fairfax and Herbert families. Proceeding down Fairfax 
Street we cross “Printers’ Alley” where was situated the first 
office of the Alexandria Gazette, 1784, with the first Post Office 
of the town adjoining, while across the street the Stablers had 
established, 1792, a drug business, third of its kind in the United 
States, and oldest existing firm now at Alexandria. 

These old houses on the west side of Fairfax Street were 
consumed by a fire on the 27th of October, 1824, the largest fire 
that had then occurred in the town. They were soon rebuilt. On 
the next corner, turning towards the east, are several three-story 
brick houses, built shortly after the Revolution by Dr. Dick and 
Captain John Harper. The former occupied one of these as a 
residence for a number of years. On the south side of the block 
(Prince Street) are several tall old frame houses, built about 
1780. One of them was used as a tavern by a man named David¬ 
son in 1797. About the middle of Fairfax Street, between Prince 
and Duke, on the east side, is an attractive house, now the resi¬ 
dence of the Misses Greene. This house, built of brick and 
covered by frame, is a very substantial house today, and a fine 
specimen of the Colonial period. It was built in 1775 by Dr. 
William Brown, who was a vestryman of Christ Church from 
1782 to the time of his death in 1792. He was a nephew of Dr. 
Gustavus Brown, one of the three physicians who attended Wash¬ 
ington in his last illness. Dr. Brown was buried in the cemetery 
at Preston near Alexandria. His remains, with those of other 
members of the Alexander family, were removed to old Pohick 
graveyard in 1922. His tombstone there records him as having 
been the first Surgeon General of the Continental Army in 1776. 

A little frame meeting house stood on the northeast corner of 
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Prince and Duke Streets, which had some history. It was occu¬ 
pied by some members of Qirist Church from 1809 to 1817. Not 
satisfied with the ministration of Rev. William Gibson, they left 
the church and bought the little house above mentioned 1 . Some 
years afterwards, Mr. Daniel McLean gave some lots on the east 
side of Pitt near the comer of Duke Street. Here St. Paul’s 
Church was built in 1817. About this time, a faction arising in 
the old Presbyterian Church further down Fairfax Street, nearly 
half its congregation seceded, and bought from St. Paul’s vestry 
the little meeting house, which had never been consecrated, for 
$4,500. When the Second Presbyterian Church on the comer of 
Prince and St. Asaph Streets was built in 1823, the little meet¬ 
ing house was used as a fire engine house; it was demolished dur¬ 
ing the Civil War. 

From the corner of Fairfax and Duke Streets, we see the old 
home of Dr. Craik, the friend and comrade of General Wash¬ 
ington, who lies in the Presbyterian church yard around the cor¬ 
ner. Next to this fine old mansion is a little house, set back in 
the yard. It was once the home of George Coryell of New 
Jersey, who ferried Washington across the Delaware River on 
December 25th, 1776. After the Revolution he followed his great 
Commander to Alexandria. He attended Washington’s funeral, 
and relieved Lieutenant Moss, whose strength had given out 
under the weight of the casket in bearing it from the mansion 
to the tomb. Mr. Coryell eventually returned to his old home in 
New Jersey, where he died some years later. 

On Water (Lee) Street, between Wolfe and Wilkes, there is 
still to be seen the fine old house built by General Roberdeau just 
after the Revolution. Further down the same street lived Dr. 
John Hunter, one of the trustees of the town. Probably the last 
house of any consequence at the south end of the town was built 
prior to the Revolution by Nathaniel Chapman, who was the 
father-in-law of Dr. Hunter. It overlooked both river and creek. 
Its foundations can still be traced, and show that it must have 
been of imposing proportions. It was burned to the ground many 
years ago. Both of these old citizens are represented here today 
by descendants who preserve the memory of their efficiency in 
town affairs. 
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GROWTH OF TOWN: PART THREE. 

BUILDING BOOM.—HOMES OF PROMINENT CITIZENS. 

After the Revolution the growth of the town was steady. Busi¬ 
ness houses were erected on the extended portion of the town, 
creeping up King Street to the corner of Washington, where three 
of the four corners had handsome brick stores. A building boom 
struck the town about 1790. On Washington Street, Christ 
Church no longer appeared “out in the woods.” On Cameron 
Street opposite, Captain Bathurst Daingerfield built two brick 
houses, one occupied by his family, and the other one on the cor¬ 
ner, which now forms the back building of Dr. M. Delaney’s 
house. The Hooes built the two brick houses on the north side, 
and some years later the old Irving house and the large double 
brick one were built, 1816. William Yeaton and his wife built 
the latter. It was sold under a deed of trust in 1830, and pur¬ 
chased by Thomas Lord Fairfax, who used it as a winter resi¬ 
dence until his death in 1846, when it came into possession of 
Dr. Orlando Fairfax, who owned it until after the Civil War. 
It is now owned and occupied by Mr. Crilly. A little frame 
house on the comer of Washington and Cameron was built by a 
man named Bogue. 

For many years an Irishman, Charles Graham, kept a grog 
shop there. Dr. Alexander of Preston was a constant patron, 
driving up in his little gig. He would remain for a time, and 
coming out rather unsteadily, he would drive back to Preston. 
The darkies in the neighborhood would call out, “Here come 
Dr. Alexander.” 

In his old age Graham became senile. He paid a visit to 
Ireland, taking a lot of money with him; when he returned his 
memory was gone, and so was his money. He could give no ac¬ 
count of it, but he carefully brought back a little box of Irish 
moss, and put it out on the roof of his house, where it grew and 
increased until his death, about 1876-8, when the little shack was 
tom down by Dr. R. C. Powell, who built the present house 
in 1880. 

The old tobacco house and sugar refinery which were built 
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before the Revolution, on the west side of Washington Street, 
were bought in 1832, by Benjamin Hallowell, who remodeled 
them into the famous school house, called by his students, “Brim¬ 
stone Castle.’ The double brick house, on the southwest comer 
adjoining, is now the residence of Mayor Albert Smoot (1926). 
It was built by James Hooe in 1796, and came into possession of 
John Lloyd in 1832, and was continuously occupied by his family 
for over ninety years. On the opposite comer stood a brick 
house built by Austin Fitzhugh, about 1790. Mrs. William H. 
Fitzhugh of Ravensworth used it for a winter home for many 
years. It was demolished a few years ago, and a handsome 
modem residence built in its place by Mr. William J. Finke. 

The town was now expanding in all directions. On South 
Washington street appeared the two little brick houses built by 
Captain John Harper in the latter part of the century, and on the 
block above stood Lloyd’s row of brick houses. In the corner 
one on Washington and Prince Streets, the widow of Fitz John 
Porter kept a girls’ school in 1812 to 1830. 

The wealthy Quaker merchant, Phineas Janney, built his hand¬ 
some residence on the northwest corner, now the Nurses’ Home 
of the Alexandria Hospital. Mr. Janney was prominent as a 
citizen, and for some years was president of the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal Company. Every year he gave a banquet to the 
directors of the Company and to other friends. One day by 
chance a stranger was introduced, who seemed to be overpowered 
with the lavishness of the entertainment. Twice he was helped 
bountifully to a saddle of venison which stood before the gracious 
host, yet a third time he held out his plate to the negro waiter, 
saying, “Mr. Janney, your venison is delicious. I am going to ask 
you for a bit more. Cut and come again, you know.” 

The old Quaker gentleman viewed him sternly for a second as 
he complied with the request, then slowly said, 

“Friend, cut thou mayest, but come again thou never shalt.” 

The quaint little house across the alley is a contemporary of 
the larger edifices in the neighborhood. Originally intended as a 
back building for a more commodious structure, it still preserves 
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its atmosphere of the past. It was the home at one time of 
Mordecai Miller, the Quaker silversmith of Alexandria, then of 
the Mason family, then of the Stablers. At present it is the 
residence of Mrs. Hubert Snowden. Miss Mary Bates kept a lit¬ 
tle school next door for small children from 1838 to 1843. 

In 1839, the Lyceum Hall was founded by the citizens of 
Alexandria under the supervision of Benjamin Hallowed. Its 
history will be dealt with later. It is now the residence of Dr. 
Hugh McGuire. 

By the middle of the century the two Methodist churches had 
been built. A small frame house still stands between the North¬ 
ern Methodist Church and a fine old brick dwelling where the 
Rev. Dr. Griffith, and afterwards his family, resided. 

Here in 1823, the inception of the Theological Seminary took 
place, founded by Rev. Dr. Wilmer and Rev. William Meade, 
both afterwards Bishops, and bright and shining lights in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church of Virginia. 

The next two blocks towards the north were not so closely 
built for a good many years. On the east side north of Queen 
street a row of shabby frame houses sheltered the lowest class of 
Irish, whose drunken dances and “wakes” kept a turmoil in the 
neighborhood until about 1852, when Robert Brockett eradicated 
the shabby row, and built a frame row of four houses of a better 
class, which were soon occupied by respectable people. About 
the middle of the block, upon the east side, stood another of the 
Fitzhugh houses. Here resided for some years Mr. Anthony 
Cazenove, a native of Switzerland, and importer of wines. He, 
Mr. G. W. P. Custis, and Mr. George Taylor, father of Mrs. 
William Fowle, Sr., were the last residents of old Alexandria to 
appear in knee breeches and ruffled shirts. 

Mr. Robert Brockett built his little brick house on the west 
side of Washington street, and his son, Robert, Jr., was born here 
in 1792. On Princess street, just west of Washington, was built 
in 1799, a brick house. It is said it was topped off the day 
General Washington died. It is now the residence of Gardner L. 
Boothe. On the southeast comer of Washington and Princess 
streets, the tall brick house still standing was built by one Man- 
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ton, in 1821, by a lucky lottery ticket. It was owned and occupied 
by the Gregory family from 1833 to the present day. 

The Lee family owned nearly all the lots on Washington 
street between Princess and Orinoka. The old customs house 
stood on the north side of Princess, not far from the corner. It 
was built before the Revolution, when that street was used much 
for traffic in carrying tobacco from the warehouses to the wharf. 
It was used as a customs house in 1812. Some years later it 
was tenanted by a family named Wilkinson, and afterwards, 
owing to its dangerous condition, was unoccupied. In the winter 
of 1870, or thereabouts, it suddenly collapsed, and fell to the 
ground. 

On the northeast comer of Washington street the present 
rectory of Christ Church, or its back building, was built by one 
of the Lee family. After Alexandria became a part of the Fed¬ 
eral District, the glebe, lying outside of the limits, was sold. 
In 1811, as the Church’s right to own land was questioned, 
Edmund I. Lee and Charles Simms, two able lawyers, and vestry¬ 
men of the church, procured a special Act of Congress, and by 
authority of the State of Virginia, the glebe was sold in 1815 to 
General John Mason and General Walter Jones. General Jones 
(in default of other payment) with his wife, Anne Lucinda Lee, 
gave a deed, 1821, for the house and lot on Washington Street, 
valued at $5,000, and General Mason made a final payment of his 
share in the glebe lands in 1821. This house was not used as a 
rectory until the time of Rev. Oliver Norris. Mrs. Henry Lee 
(Light Horse Harry) was probably the first tenant, possibly be¬ 
fore the home passed from the Lee family. She was living here 
in 1813. It is traditional that when the sad news of her hus¬ 
band’s death arrived, little Robert was playing in the garden. 


Mr. Philip R. Fendall built the house on the southeast comer 
of Washington and Orinoka, shortly after the Revolution. It was 
of brick, covered with frame, which seemed customary in those 
days. It is now owned and occupied by Mr. Robert Downham. 
The grounds adjoined those of the rectory, the two covering the 
whole eastern side of the street between Princess and Orinoka. 
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They contained beautiful trees and shrubbery, and in the south¬ 
west corner of Mr. Fendall’s lot stood his office. 

On the night of General Washington’s death, there was a meet¬ 
ing of the citizens of Alexandria held here to discuss arrange¬ 
ments for the funeral. This has given rise to the tradition that 
Light Horse Harry Lee’s oration was first uttered on this oc¬ 
casion. There is no foundation for this. 

Colonel Levin Powell, Representative in Congress from the 
Loudoun District, was at Philadelphia at the time. He wrote 
his son, Major Burr Powell, on December 16th, 1799. He says, 
“You will receive with this a letter from General Lee, which he 
gave me today.” On December 17th, before closing his letter, he 
writes, “The melancholy announcement of the death of that great 
and good George Washington was received by courier today. 
Congress immediately adjourned, and tomorrow I expect some¬ 
thing will be done about mourning.” 

Mr. Edmund I. Lee built the brick house just opposite to 
Mr. Fendall’s. He was a man of fine attainments, and invaluable 
to the town. His pronounced decision was sometimes amusing. 
On coming home on a summer night, if he saw people sitting out 
on their front door steps, he would exclaim, “Neighbors, neigh¬ 
bors, this will never do! You will get chills and fevers, and give 
our neighborhood a bad name.” For, indeed, the malarial breezes 
that blew over from “King George’s Meadows” had a bad effect 
on the health of the north end of the town. 


The Lee family also built the two large brick houses on 
Orinoka street, facing south, occupying the grounds between 
Washington and St. Asaph streets. The west one was the resi¬ 
dence of a Mr. Hodgeson, an Englishman, who had married into 
the Lee family. One day Mrs. Henry Lee took her son Robert, 
aged three, to visit her cousin, whose little niece, Portia Hopkins, 
lay asleep in her crib. The visit was too long for Robert, who 
after pulling at his mother in vain, crawled under Portia’s crib, 
and fell sound asleep. This anecdote, although trivial, is the first 
recorded of the great soldier of the Civil War. 

The last house on Washington street was built between 1785 
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and 1790, by Newton Keene, where his son-in-law, John Dundas, 
afterwards lived. It was a fine old colonial mansion of massive 
proportions. It was called “Castle Thunder,” and supposed to be 
haunted. For some years it was untenanted, and finally falling 
into decay, was removed some twenty-five years ago, and a row 
of small houses on the lot facing on Washington Street was built. 
This mansion stood facing the north and the old muster ground, 
with its border of catalpa trees, under the shade of which, several 
generations of our citizens,have witnessed the drilling of troops 
from the time when Braddock prepared his men for their perilous 
anarch and battles on the Virginia frontier of 1755. The Revolu¬ 
tionary War of 1812, and the Mexican War of 1846, all saw these 
drills, and most momentous of all was when the town gathered 
on that May day in 1861, to see the Confederate boys go through 
their maneuvers under Major Terrett, when the town cannon, 
the little Coon Killer, sounded its voice in celebration of the 
Secession of the State of Virginia from the National Union. 



CHAPTER XVII 

DAWN OF REVOLUTION—FAIRFAX COUNTY RESOLVES. 

I N 1755 a conference was held at Alexandria, Virginia, be¬ 
tween General Braddock and the Royal Governors of five 
colonies to determine upon a campaign against the French 
and Indians on the Western border. At this council which took 
place at the residence of Mr. John Carlyle, Governor Shirley of 
Massachusetts made the first suggestion of taxing the American 
colonies for the maintenance of a standing army. Ten years 
later this was carried into effect when the British Parliament 
levied a tax for that purpose called a “Stamp Act.” It required 
all business papers to be on stamped paper, which would bring a 
large revenue to the Crown. 

This measure was passed without consent of the American 
people, and was received 1 with indignation throughout the colo¬ 
nies, who regarded it as an infringement of their rights and 
liberties. 

The obnoxious act was repealed the following year, 1766, but 
in 1767 a much more tyrannical tax was levied called the “Import 
Duty,” which exacted a tax on all articles of commerce. It was 
afterwards modified to cover only a duty on tea, glass, etc. There 
had frequently been conflicts of interest between the colonies and 
the home government, but these had never been embittered. 
Opposition now immediately occurred. Assemblies in nearly all 
the colonies declared that the English Parliament had no right to 
levy taxes on a people who had no representation in it. 

The voice of Patrick Henry found echo throughout the land 
when his five resolutions were offered in the Virginia House of 
Burgesses at Williamsburg the 29th of May, 1765. They clearly 
presented the case against these acts of tyranny. He was seconded 
by George Johnston, the delegate from Fairfax County—a lawyer 
of considerable repute, a trustee of the town of Alexandria, and 
one who would doubtless have gained distinction had he lived to 
serve in the Revolution. 

The spirit of resistance increased, and for ten years the colo- 
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nies were in a state of turmoil. Repeated acts of oppression fol¬ 
lowed ; of these the most offensive was an order that all persons 
guilty of treason should be sent to England for trial, and an act 
rigidly enforcing the duty on tea. At a meeting of the House of 
Burgesses in 1770 the protest against these acts was so violent 
that Governor Botetourt felt impelled to dissolve the Assembly, 
which immediately reconvened at the Raleigh Tavern, Williams¬ 
burg, Virginia. El ere George Washington brought forward a 
draft of Articles of Association concerted between George Mason 
and himself. It formed the groundwork of an instrument signed 
by all present, pledging themselves not to import any British goods 
or manufactures taxed by Parliament to raise a revenue in 
America. This instrument, called the Non-importation Resolu¬ 
tions, was sent through the country. In 1773 Richard Henry Lee 
proposed to maintain a committee of correspondence with the 
sister colonies. Heretofore the American Colonies had been de¬ 
tached communities. Committees were now promptly appointed 
everywhere, and the leaders consulted, matured their plans, and 
agreed upon a course of action. 

The House of Burgesses was in session May 24th, 1774, when 
intelligence was received of the closing of the port of Boston to 
all commerce after June 1st, 1774.* On the 25th Governor 
Dunmore dissolved the Assembly because of the sympathy mani¬ 
fested for Boston, and appointed June 1st, the day the Port 
Bill was to go into operation, as a day of fasting and prayer. 
The Burgesses reconvened at the Raleigh Tavern, where a con¬ 
vention was decided upon for August 1st to elect delegates from 
Virginia to a general Congress of all the colonies to be held at 
Philadelphia in September. The power of the Governor was 
now gone; the actual rulers of Virginia were Patrick Henry and 
the patriots who met at Williamsburg August 1st, 1774. To this 
convention George Washington brought the Fairfax Resolves of 
July 18th to show the temper of his constituents. In presenting 
them he exclaimed passionately that he was ready to raise one 
thousand men, and to arm and equip them at his own expense, 
and march at their head to the relief of Boston. 


*Destruction of tea in Boston Harbor, December 16, 1773. 
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When the Fairfax Burgesses returned to their homes after the 
Assembly of 1774 they drew around them the best of their con¬ 
stituents, for the people of Alexandria and vicinity were all in 
favor of non-importation. The previous winter had found Vir¬ 
ginia preparing for war. Every county had its Independent 
Company and Minute Men who were pledged to obey all orders 
of the local Committees of Safety. There had been a series of 
meetings of the Associates of Fairfax County, which are men¬ 
tioned in Washington’s diary of June, 1774. These gatherings 
took place at the little court house on Fairfax street, Alex¬ 
andria, and were attended by Washington, Mason, Carlyle, Ram¬ 
say, Hartshorne and Fleming, with Drs. Craik, Brown and 
Rumney, all prominent and influential citizens of the town. At 
a meeting on the 5th of July it was decided to call a general 
meeting of the Freeholders of the town and county of Fairfax 
on the 18th of July. On this day a large concourse of people 
attended, filling the County Court House, the market space and 
Fairfax Street in front of the little building. Great enthusiasm 
was manifested when George Washington presided and opened 
the meeting. Robert Harrison was chosen secretary, and Resolu¬ 
tions written by George Mason of Gunston, Fairfax County, 
citizen and trustee of Alexandria, were read to the listening 
crowd. These resolutions, twenty-four in number, were sub¬ 
scribed by practically everyone present. They embodied the 
same patriotism and spirit of justice which were afterwards 
shown in his famous “Bill of Rights,” adopted in the Convention 
of June 12th, 1776. 

It is with pride that we recall that glorious occasion when 
Alexandria’s citizens were among the foremost in the land in 
denouncing British tyranny. 


For the generation of today the text of the Fairfax County 
Resolves is given as follows: 

The Fairfax County Resolutions 
Resolve 1. That as this Colony and Dominion of Virginia can¬ 
not be considered a conquered territory, and if it was, the present 
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inhabitants are descendants, not of the conquered, but the con¬ 
querors ; that the same was not settled at the national expense of 
England, but at the private expense of the adventurers, our 
ancestors, by solemn compact with and under the auspices and 
protection of the British Crown, upon which we are in every 
respect as dependent as the people of Great Britain, and in the 
same manner subject to all his Majesty’s just, legal and constitu¬ 
tional prerogatives; that our ancestors when they left their native 
home and settled in America brought with them (even if the same 
had not been confirmed by charters), the civil conditions and 
form of government of the country they had come from, and 
were by the laws of nature and nations entitled to all the privil¬ 
eges, immunities and advantages which have descended to us, 
their posterity, and ought of right to be as fully enjoyed as if 
we had still continued within the realm of England. 

Resolve 2. That the most essential part of the British Con¬ 
stitution is the fundamental principles of the people being gov¬ 
erned by no laws to which they have not given consent by repre¬ 
sentatives freely chosen. 

Resolve 3. That as the American Colonies are not, and can¬ 
not be represented in British Parliament, the legislative power 
here can be of right exercised only by our provincial parliaments, 
subject to the negative of the Crown within a reasonable time, 
that although the power of regulating the commerce of the colo¬ 
nies exercised by Parliament for the good of the whole realm was 
in some degree repugnant to the principles of the Constitution, 
yet out of good will and a desire to give the people of Great 
Britain some return for the protection afforded the colonies, this 
power had been cheerfully acquiesced in, while the entire regula¬ 
tion of our internal policy and giving and granting our own 
money were preserved to our own provincial legislatures. 

Resolve 4. That there is nothing to warrant the belief that 
the colonies will not contribute to the expense of defending the 
Empire. 

Resolve 5. That the claims of Parliament to bind the colonies 
in all cases is contrary to compacts, and calculated to reduce us 
to slavery and misery. 
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Resolve 6. That taxation and representation are in their 
nature inseparable. 

Resolve 7 . That the powers claimed by the House of Com¬ 
mons removed from impression of tenderness arising from per¬ 
sonal intercourse, must if continued, establish the most intoler¬ 
able tyranny that was ever inflicted on mankind. 

Resolve 8. That we wish to be connected with Great Britain, 
but though we are its subjects, we will use every means which 
Heaven hath given us to prevent our becoming slaves. 

Resolve 9. That there is a design to reduce us to a state of 
desperation, and dissolve the original contracts. 

Resolve 10. That the town of Boston now suffering in the 
common cause, is entitled to assistance, and therefore proper per¬ 
sons ought to be appointed to purchase provisions and consign 
them to some gentlemen of character in Boston, to be distributed 
among the poorer sort of people there. 

Resolve 11. That we shall be willing to contribute towards 
paying the East India Company the value of the tea destroyed at 
Boston, and that all tea now in this colony, or which shall be 
imported into it, shipped before the 1st of September next, 
should be deposited in some storehouse, to be appointed by the 
respective committees of each country, until a sufficient sum of 
money be raised by subscription to reimburse the owners the 
value, and then to be publicly burned and destroyed. 

Resolve 12. That a Congress should be appointed and concert 
a uniform plan for defence, and for a continuance of our con¬ 
nection with Great Britain under a just, lenient, permanent and 
constitutional form of government. 

Resolve 13. That thanks be given to friends of liberty in 

Great Britain. 

Resolve 14. That every little jarring dispute which has ever 
happened between these colonies should be buried in eternal 
oblivion, and that all manner of extravagance and luxury ought 
to be immediately laid aside, as totally inconsistent with the 
gloomy prospect before us; that it is the indispensable duty of 
all gentlemen and men of fortune to set example of temperance, 
fortitude, frugality and industry, care for cultivation of flax, cot- 
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ton or other material, and that those who have many sheep sell 
to their neighbors low, to increase the breed of sheep, and produc¬ 
tion of wool. 

Resolve 15. This resolution enforces the non-importation 
agreement, urges no advance in prices, and declares that no one 
will deal with any factor who disregards these regulations. 

Resolve 16. Urges that dealers should take an oath to observe 
the non-importation agreement. 

Resolve 17. To oppose the slave trade. 

Resolve 18. That no lumber be exported to the West Indies. 

Resolve 19. An agreement not to cultivate tobacco provided 
the other colonies will not, and that after this policy is carried 
out, no judgment for debts should be rendered in the courts. 

Resolve 20. To favor a solemn covenant and association, 
under oath of all the inhabitants of all the colonies in support of 
the import and export combination, and that the name of traitors 
be published. 

Resolve 21. That all intercourse be broken off with the colony 
or town that will not unite in the plan of Congress. 

Resolve 22. That even if Boston is forced to submit we will 
not. 

Resolve 23. Recommends a petition most humbly conjuring 
and beseeching his Majesty not to reduce his subjects in America 
to a state of desperation, and to reflect that from our Sovereign 
there can be but one appeal. 

Resolve 24. That George Washington and Charles Broad¬ 
water, lately elected our representatives to serve in the General 
Assembly, be appointed to attend the Convention at Williams¬ 
burg on the first day of August next and present these resolves as 
the sense of the people of this country to be taken in the present 
alarming and dangerous situation of America. 

At this meeting Committees of Safety and Correspondence 
were appointed to meet whenever considered necessary. 

Among the few Tories of Alexandria was Brian Fairfax, a 
warm friend of Washington. He realized that there were scarcely 
any in Alexandria who were of his opinion. When Washington 
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came to town on the first Sunday in July to attend services at 
Christ Church, he lingered in the church yard discussing the 
serious condition of affairs with some gentlemen of Alexandria. 
He learned then of the determined attitude of Mr. Fairfax in 
opposition to the proposed plan of a general meeting. A day or 
two before the 18th a letter written him by Mr. Fairfax was re¬ 
ceived but not opened nor read. Washington wrote Mr. Fairfax 
on the 20th: “Your letter of the 17th was not presented to me 
until the resolutions which were judged advisable for the county 
to adopt had been revised in committee, nor until we had gone 
into a general meeting at the court house, and my attention was 
necessarily called every moment to the business before us. I did 
however on receipt of it in the hurry and bustle, hastily run over 
it, and handed it around to the gentlemen on the bench of whom 
there were many, but as no person seemed in the least disposed 
to adopt your sentiments (except Mr. Williamson, who was for 
adopting your advice literally, without obtaining another voice 
on his side) and as the gentlemen to whom the letter was shown 
advised me not to have it read as it was not likely to make a con¬ 
vert, I forebore to offer it.” 

This difference of opinion did not interfere with the friend¬ 
ship between Fairfax and Washington who were lifelong friends. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


GEORGE MASON OF GUNSTON. 

P REEMINENT amongst the citizens of Alexandria stands 
George Mason of Gunston in Fairfax County. He was the 
son of Colonel George Mason and Ann, daughter of Stevens 
Thomson of Hollin Hall, Stafford County, England. He was 
born in 1726, married first Ann, daughter of Colonel William 
Eilbeck of Maryland; second Sarah Brent of Prince William 
County. His ancestor was Colonel George Mason, co mman ding 
officer of a troop of horse in the army of Charles II, who came 
to Virginia in 1651, and founded the Virginia family. 

George Mason 4th built Gunston 1753-8, and lived there for 
nearly fifty years. The estate is located on the Potomac River 
four miles below Mount Vernon. Here he lived the life of the 
Virginia planter. He served as vestryman of Truro Parish in 
1749, and was interested in the building of old Pohick Church 
in 1770, and there his pew may be seen today. 

In June, 1754, he became a member of the Board of Trustees 
of Alexandria, “in the room of Philip Alexander, deceased.” 

He was elected to the house of Burgesses in 1759, but refused 
reelection; yet when the time came for him to participate in the 
struggle he became copartner with Washington, and was second 
to none in the annals of America as statesman and patriot, always 
standing firm in his convictions as to what constituted the rights 
of the colonies. 

He succeeded Washington in the house of Burgesses as a dele¬ 
gate from Fairfax county in 1774. Patriotic meetings declaring 
the sentiment of the people were held throughout the Colony. 
Among these was the meeting of the freeholders of Fairfax 
county held at Alexandria in July, 1774. The publication of these 
“Fairfax Resolves” which defined the relations existing between 
Great Britain and the colonies produced enthusiastic comments 
all over the country. Henceforth Mason was a marked man, and 
the future saw him the compatriot of Jefferson, Richard Henry 
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Lee, Peyton Randolph, Benjamin Harrison, George Wythe and 
Thomas Nelson, Jr. 

After Dunmore had dissolved the House of Burgesses in 1774, 
the Burgesses reassembled, a temporary government was or¬ 
ganized and meetings were held. In May, 1776, Edmund Pendle¬ 
ton offered a resolution declaring the Colony a free and inde¬ 
pendent state. This was unanimously upheld, and a Committee 
was formed on the 15th to prepare a declaration of rights and a 
Constitution. Among all the prominent men of the Colony, 
George Mason was selected to draw up both instruments, and 
issued what Gladstone is said to have pronounced the fairest 
exposition of the rights of man ever promulgated, and which 
will stand for all time as such. These resolutions were finally 
adopted by Congress on being referred to that body just nine 
days before the signing of the Declaration of Independence. 

It is traditional in the Page family that when the Committee 
for drafting the Declaration of Independence met at Rosewell 
they found some difficulty in the wording of that document. 
Thomas Jefferson was sent to Gunston to confer with George 
Mason, and the admirers of Mason have remarked that the 
phraseology of the Declaration of Independence forcibly suggests 
"the farmer of Gunston” rather than the “sage of Monticello.” 

In 1785, Washington and Mason were instrumental in settling 
the boundary line between Maryland and Virginia. 

Mason retired from public life about 1790, after having served 
in the General Assembly of Virginia for several terms between 
1774 and 1788. He died at Gunston the 7th of October, 1792, in 
his sixty-seventh year, and was buried there. 

In a history of this kind it is hardly possible to enter into many 
details of his public life and service. The world recognizes him 
as one of the greatest of American statesmen, while his private 
life shows him to have been a devoted father, a kind master of 
his many slaves and large estate. He has many descendants in 
this vicinity. 



CHAPTER XIX 


WASHINGTON DELEGATE TO FIRST CONTINENTAL CON¬ 
GRESS, SEPTEMBER 1774.—FORMATION OF INDEPENDENT 
COMPANIES.—PROCEEDINGS OF COMMITTEE OF SAFETY, 
JANUARY 1775.—VIRGINIA CONVENTION, MARCH 20, 1775.— 
PATRICK HENRY’S SPEECH.—LETTERS OF WASHINGTON. 
—WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL TO INDEPENDENT COM¬ 
PANIES.—THEIR REPLY. — ENLISTMENTS. — ARMY VES¬ 
SELS ON RIVER.—SMALLPOX, HOSPITALS, ETC. 

W ASHINGTON was elected a delegate from Virginia to 
the first Continental Congress at Philadelphia, September 
1774. He set forth from Mount Vernon, August 31st, 
accompanied by Colonel Pendleton and Mr. Henry. During the 
sessions of this Congress the whole country was alive to the belief 
that war was imminent. The debates, however, were conducted 
with deliberation and composure. Congress adjourned in October 
to meet in the spring of 1775. When Washington returned to 
Mount Vernon he found the Independent Companies throughout 
the province waiting for his advice as to how to prepare for the 
coming strife. He was solicited by several of these companies to 
take command of them as a field officer, and he proceeded to in¬ 
spect them at Fredericksburg, Dumfries, Alexandria and other 
places, and to give advice as to their equipment, in which he was 
specially interested. His Memorandum Expense book records 
£350, 16s, 6d, paid to Captain John Harper for Fairfax County, 
for ammunition bought by him at Philadelphia, also for eight 
casks of powder from same at £21, 12s. Under date of Febru- 
ary 23, 1775, £13, Os, 9d, for colors, drums, etc. 


The following report of the Commission of Safety will show 
how affairs were progressing in 1775: 

“Proceedings of the Committee of Safety, January 17th, 1775, 
George Washington in the chair, R. Harrison, Secretary. 

We the subscribers, inhabitants of Fairfax County, voluntarily 
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agree to enroll a militia for this Colony, to consist of all the able- 
bodied free men from eighteen to fifty years, under officers of 
their own choice, and to form into companies of sixty-eight men 
each, and as soon as the companies of any inconvenient neighbor¬ 
hood and district are completed, to choose from among our 
friends and acquaintances, upon whose justice, humanity and 
bravery we can rely,—a Captain, two Lieutenants, one Ensign, 
and four Sergeants for each company, and whenever a sufficient 
number of companies shall be made up—all the said companies 
shall be formed into a regiment under the command of Lieutenant 
Colonel and Major, to be chosen by the Captains, Lieutenants and 
Ensigns of said companies, which election is to be annual, and 
such of us as can procure rifles and guns, and understand their 
use will be ready to form a company of Imarksmen or Light 
Infantry for each regiment chosen, and each promises to keep in 
order a good firelock, and furnish and always keep a rifle and 
powder and four pounds of lead by us, and one dozen gun flints, 
and a pair of bullet molds, with powder horns and bags for balls 
in the military district thereof,—will pay due deference to our 
officers and regiments at such times of such musters as they shall 
appoint, and that we always hold ourselves in readiness in any 
case of necessity, hostile invasion, or real danger, to defend and 
preserve to the utmost of our power, our religion, the laws of 
our country, and the just rights and privileges of our fellow 

subjects. r Harrison, Secretary.” 

“At a meeting of the Committee of Safety, Monday, December 
19th, 1774, Messrs. Fitzgerald and Piers informed the Committee 
that the ship “Hope,” Thomas Ash, Captain, had arrived in this 
Colony since the first instant from Belfast, with sundry packages 
of Irish linen, amounting per invoice and bills of parcels, pro¬ 
duced with foreign coin and insurance to 1,100 lbs. sterling (their 
property), that the same be sold agreeably to the 10th article in 
Continental Association.—Ordered—That said yards be sold by 
package to highest bidder for sterling money on Saturday, 3 P. 
M„ under the direction of John Carlyle, William Ramsay, George 
Gilpin, John Dalton and William Hartshome, that they or any 
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two of them reimburse and pay Messrs. Fitzgerald and Piers, 
and if any profit shall arise that they retain the same for relief of 
the poor inhabitants of Boston, who are sufferers by the Port 
Bill.—Subject to direction of Committee of Safety.” 

This action was taken in accordance with articles 10th and 
15th of the Fairfax County Resolutions. 


The Virginia Convention met March 20th, 1775, at old St. 
John’s Church, Richmond. Edmund Pendleton was elected presi¬ 
dent. There seemed an indisposition to act without deliberation, 
when Patrick Henry moved that steps be taken immediately for 
arming and disciplining the militia. Some members opposed this, 
when Henry sprang to his feet and exclaimed passionately, “It 
is too late to retire from the contest; if we wish to be free we 
must fight. The next gale of wind that sweeps from the north 
will bring to our ears the clash of resounding arms. I know not 
what course others may take, but for me, give me liberty or 
give me death!” 

His impassioned oratory carried the Convention, and swept 
over the country, creating enthusiasm everywhere. His predic¬ 
tion was fulfilled, for on April 18th the fighting had begun at 
Lexington, Massachusetts. Congress met on June 15th, 1775, 
and there elected George Washington as Commander-in-Chief of 
the Continental Army. July 3rd found him under the historic 
elm at Cambridge, where he assumed his command. His chief 
concern at leaving home was on account of his wife, to whom 
he wrote from Philadelphia: 

“You may believe me when I assure you in the most solemn 
manner, that, so far from seeking this appointment, I have used 
every endeavor to avoid it. Not only from my unwillingness to 
part from you and the family, but from a consciousness of its 
being a trust too great for my capacity.” 

To his favorite brother, John Augustine, he writes: 

I am about to bid adieu to you and every kind of domestic 
care for a while. I am embarked on a wide ocean, boundless in 
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its prospects, and in which perhaps, no safe harbor is to be found. 
I have been called to take command of the Continental forces, an 
onor I neither sought nor desired, as I am thoroughly convinced 
that it requires greater abilities and more experience than I am 
master of. * * *” 


General Washington to the officers of the Independent Com¬ 
panies of Fairfax, Prince William, Fauquier, and Spotsylvania 
Counties of Virginia,—June 30th, 1775, Philaelphia:— 

Gentlemen. I am now about to bid adieu to the companies 
under your respective commands, at least for a while. I have 
launched out into a wide and extensive field—too boundless for 
tmy abilities, and far—very far, beyond my experience. I am 
called by the unanimous voice of the Colonies to the command 
of the Continental Army,—an honor I did not aspire to,—an 
honor I was solicitous to avoid, upon a full conviction of my in¬ 
adequacy to the importance of the office. The partiality of the 
Congress however, assisted by a political motive, rendered my rea¬ 
sons unavailing, and I shall tomorrow set out for the camp at 
Boston. I shall beg of you therefore, before I go, especially as 
you did me the honor to put your companies under my direction, 
(and know not how long before you may be called in Virginia for 
an exhibition of your military skill) by no means to relax the 
discipline of your respective companies. 

G. Washington. 

The Alexandria Independent Companies replied: 

Your favor of the 20th inst. notifying us of your intended 
departure for camp we received, and after transmitting copies 
to the different officers to which it was directed, we laid it before 
a full meeting of our company this day. At the same time they 
deplore the unfortunate occasion that calls you, their patron, 
friend and worthy citizen, from them and your more tender con¬ 
nections, they beg your acceptance of their most hearty con¬ 
gratulations upon your appointment to the supreme command of 
the American military forces. Firmly convinced, Sir, that your 
zealous attachment to the rights of our country and those of man- 
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kind, of your earnest desire that harmony and good will should 
again take place between us and our parent state, we well know 
that your every exertion will invariably be employed to preserve 
the one and effect the other. We are to inform you, Sir, by desire 
of the company that if at any time you shall judge it expedient 
for them to join the troops at Cambridge, or to march elsewhere, 
they will cheerfully do it. We now recommend you to the favor 
of Him by whom kings reign and princes decree justice, wishing 
all your operations to be dictated by His gracious Providence to 
a happy and lasting union between us and Great Britain. 


At home enlistments were going on steadily at the Royal 
George. Mr. Carne mentions the names of thirty-eight under 
Captain David Arrell, twenty in Lee’s Legion, and sixty-six under 
Colonel Dennis Ramsay. The Independent Blues were assigned 
to the command of Colonel George Gibson, besides many others 
who eventually found their way to the South under Generals 
Green and Anthony Wayne. Of officers in the vicinity there 
were Ramsay, Johnston, Carlyle, Little, Payne, Simms, Triplett, 
Powell, Fitzgerald and Grayson, all of whom became distin¬ 
guished in the Revolution. 

The Committee of Safety procured armed vessels for the 
defence of the Potomac River. In April, 1775, Colonel George 
Mason of the Committee of Safety supervised the building of 
two galleys at Point Lumley; each carried fourteen guns and 
ninety-six men. There were in all fifteen in the services of 
the Potomac, plain sailing but fast vessels, manned by men from 
the neighborhood. At Jones Point an artillery company from the 
Alexandria Militia was stationed to guard the water battery 
there, where some of the guns abandoned by Braddock were 

mounted. .. , , , 

The women did their part in nursing, making bandages and 

ointments for the wounded, and caring for the poor of the town. 


It is not our purpose to follow General Washington through 
the campaigns of the Revolution more than to say that wherever 
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he went his fellow-townsmen were with him. They fought at 
Princeton, at Monmouth and Trenton, and young George John¬ 
ston died and was buried at Morristown. They crossed the 
Delaware with him, and suffered with him the hardships and 
privations of Valley Forge. They were at Brandywine when 
La Fayette was wounded, and Captain Jack Ashby was the first 
to render him aid. They fought at Guilford Court House, and 
the Cowpens, and at Eutaw Springs, where the only son of John 
Carlyle was kdled. Surely there were no laggards in the old 
town, and when the Continental forces drew together at York- 
town, Alexandrians participated in the surrender with their great 
Commander, while a few miles away his beloved stepson, John 
Custis, lay dying. 

Alexandria men heard his farewell address to his army at 
Annapolis, and saw him the following Sunday in his seat at 
Christ Church. They rejoiced with him that he could retire to 
the shades of Mount Vernon, even if but for a short period, be¬ 
fore his country again demanded his services. 

His fox hunting days were over, and Belvoir, the home of his 
beloved friends, the Fairfaxes, was in ashes, and the place that 
once knew them knew them no more. But he still enjoyed the 
friendship of George Mason of Gunston and Colonel Diggs across 
the river, while never a day passed that some Alexandrian or 
other neighbors failed to drop in, Colonel Ramsay, Colonel Simms 
or Dr. Craik and others. As he himself said his house was “a 
well resorted tavern.” 

And when the last summons came, it was his Alexandria 
friends who bore him to the tomb at Mount Vernon. 



CHAPTER XX 


SURRENDER OF CORNWALLIS AND DEPARTING OF BRITISH 
FROM NEW YORK. — CRITICAL PERIOD, 1787 . — CONVEN¬ 
TION OF 1787 . —FORMATION OF CONSTITUTION. RATIFI¬ 
CATION 1788 -WASHINGTON PRESIDENT, 1789 . -FARE¬ 
WELL ADDRESS FROM ALEXANDRIANS BY RAMSAY.- 
REPLY BY WASHINGTON. — INAUGURATION AT NEW 
YORK, 1789 .— TEN YEARS FOR ESTABLISHING THE DIS¬ 
TRICT OF COLUMBIA. 

T HE surrender of Cornwallis virtually ended the war. In 
the spring of 1782 orders were sent by the British com¬ 
manders to discontinue hostilities, and a definite treaty of 
peace was signed, September, 1783, by which Great Britain rec¬ 
ognized the independence of the United States. 

When the British were about to evacuate New York, they 
claimed the right of the city until noon of the day fixed for their 
departure. This was conceded by the Americans. The troops 
under Washington and Clinton halted at Chatham Square until 
the British began to move towards their shipping on November 
25th, 1783. To avoid the mortification of seeing their colors 
hauled down, the British officers had their flag nailed to the staff 
at Fort George, but this was observed by a patriotic young 
American, and as soon as the British backs were turned he nailed 
cleats to the staff as he mounted it. Reaching the top he flung 
down the despised flag, and put up the “Stars and Stripes” midst 
roars of acclamation from the crowd gathering below, and while 
some of the departing ships were still in the Narrows, and well 
within sight and hearing. (From the “Constitutional Gazette, 
New York, 1783. Editor John Anderson.) 

The question of a stable form of government soon became an 
absorbing topic. The Articles of Confederation under which the 
colonies had been governed during the Revolution had not been 
adopted by all the colonies, and it soon became obvious that this 
system would be inadequate to the permanent and efficient rule 
of the country. 
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After the Revolution numerous controversies arose relative to 
the boundary lines and the laws of intercolonial commerce and 
navigation which differed everywhere, especially as to the water¬ 
ways separating States. 

A Convention was called at Alexandria, March 22, 1785, to 
establish the commercial relations between Maryland and Vir¬ 
ginia on the Potomac River and Chesapeake Bay. This meeting 
was held at the Town Hall, and was attended by “a numerous 
and respectable body of gentlemen from the two States.” Present 
were Messrs. Thomas Stone, Daniel Jenifer and Samuel Chase of 
Maryland, George Mason, George Washington and Alexander 
Hamilton. 

Not being able to come to a decision, this meeting adjourned 
and met again at Mount Vernon a few days later, where articles 
of a compact between Maryland and Virginia were drawn up and 
forwarded to their respective legislatures in their fall session of 
1785. It was known as the “Mount Vernon Pact.” A meeting 
took place at Annapolis, 1786-7, where in conference it seemed 
that the rights of other States were involved, and a more perfect 
union of all the States was needed. Therefore a General Con¬ 
vention was called at Philadelphia, May, 1787, where delegates 
from all the States came to consider and determine upon a Con¬ 
stitution which would uphold the Declaration of Independence. 

Washington was chosen president of this Convention, and after 
three months of debate, on September 17th, 1787, the draft of the 
Federal Constitution was signed by fifty-five representative men. 

This was presented to Congress, and then referred for rati¬ 
fication to special conventions in all the States, and when nine 
States ratified, it should at once go into operation. 

On June 25th, 1788, Washington at Alexandria wrote his 
friend Charles Cotesworth Pinckney that “last night the news 
reached the city that the requisite number of States had acceded 
to the Federal Constitution.” How Alexandria received the news 
has already been told. 

It had been determined at the Convention of 1787 that there 
should be one National Executive chosen by the National Legis¬ 
lature for the term of seven years, who was to be ineligible for a 
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second term. Later it was changed to four years and eligibility 
for reelection. He was to be styled “The President of the 
United States.” 

When the question of a permanent seat for the federal govern¬ 
ment was considered there were differences of opinion, but the 
warring elements were brought together by a compromise which 
agreed that Congress should hold its sessions at Philadelphia for 
ten years, during which time public buildings should be erected 
in the place chosen for the Federal District, and over which it 
should have exclusive jurisdiction. 

In accordance with these decrees, presidential elections were 
held the first Wednesday in January, 1789, which resulted in the 
unanimous election, April 1st, of George Washington. 

On the 14th he was informed of his election by Charles Thomp¬ 
son, Secretary of the late Congress, at Mount Vernon, where he 
had hoped to pass the remainder of his days in peace and quiet. 

On the 16th, accompanied by Mr. Thompson, he bade adieu to 
home and family, stopping for a brief space at Alexandria to hear 
and reply to an address made by Colonel Dennis Ramsay, Mayor 
of the town, on behalf of the citizens to his Excellency General 
George Washington, who was passing to his inauguration in New 
York as first President of the United States. 

Colonel Dennis Ramsay’s Address 

“Again your country commands your care, obedience to its 
wishes, unmindful of your ease. We see you again relinquishing 
the bliss of retirement, and this too at a period of life when 
nature itself seems to authorize a preference of repose. Not to 
extol your glory as a soldier, not to pour forth our gratitude for 
past services, not to acknowledge the justice of the unexampled 
honor which has been conferred upon you by the spontaneous 
and unanimous suffrage of three millions of freemen in your 
election to the supreme Magistracy, not to admire the patriotism 
which directs your conduct, do your neighbors and friends now 
address you. Themes less splendid and more endearing impress 
our minds. The first and best of citizens must leave us; our aged 
must lose their ornament, our youth their model, our agriculture 
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its improver, our commerce its friend, our infant Academy its 
protector, our poor their benefactor, and the interior navigation 
of the Potomac (an event replete with the most extensive utility), 
already by your most unremitted exertions brought into partial 
use, its instituter and promoter. 

“Farewell.—Go to make a grateful people happy, a people who 
will be doubly grateful when they contemplate this recent sacrifice 
for their interest. To the Being who maketh and unmaketh we 
commend you, and after the accomplishment of the arduous busi¬ 
ness to which you are called, may He restore to us again the best 
of men and the most beloved fellow citizen.” 

Washington’s Response 

“Although I ought not to conceal, yet I cannot describe, the 
painful emotions which I felt in being called upon to determine 
whether I would accept or refuse the Presidency of the United 
States. The unanimity of the choice, the opinions of my friends, 
communicated from different parts of Europe as well as from 
America, the apparent wish of those who were not entirely satis¬ 
fied with the Constitution in its present form, and an ardent 
desire upon my own part to be instrumental in connecting the 
good will of my countrymen towards each other, have induced an 
acceptance. 

Those who know me best (and you, my fellow citizens, are 
from your situation in that number) know better than any others 
my love of retirement is so great that no earthly consideration, 
short of a conviction of duty, would have prevailed upon me to 
depart from my resolution ‘nevermore to share in transactions of 
public nature, for at my age and in my circumstances, what 
prospect or advantages could I propose to myself from embark- 
ing again on the tempestuous and uncertain ocean of public life. 

“I do not feel myself under the necessity of making public 
declarations in order to convince you, gentlemen, of my attach¬ 
ment to yourselves and regard for your interests. The whole 
tenor of my life has been open to your inspection, and my past 
actions rather than my present declaration must be a pledge of 
my future conduct. 
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“In the meantime I thank you most sincerely upon the expres¬ 
sions of kindness contained in your valedictory address. It is 
true that just after having bid adieu to my domestic connections 
this tender proof of your friendship is but too well calculated 
still further to awaken my sensibility and increase my regret at 
parting from the enjoyments of private life. All that remains 
for me is to commit myself and you to the protection of that 
Benevolent Being who on a former occasion hath happily brought 
us together after a long and distressing separation. Perhaps the 
same gracious Providence will again indulge me. Unutterable 
sensation must then be left to more expressive silence, while from 
an aching heart I bid you all, my affectionate friends and kind 
neighbors, farewell.” 

In leaving Alexandria, Washington took the road below Arling¬ 
ton and crossed the river at Mason’s Ferry to Georgetown in a 
heavy old scow. 

He arrived at New York on the 23rd of April, and his inaugu¬ 
ration took place on the 30th. He had been joined by Mrs. 
Washington and other members of his family, and, attended by a 
military escort to Federal Hall, where midst the excitement of 
the multitude, Washington appeared clad in a dark brown suit of 
American make, with white silk hose and shoes decorated with 
silver buckles, while at his side hung a dress sword. After a 
moment of the deepest silence the Secretary of the Senate held 
forth the Bible upon a velvet cushion, and Chancellor Livingston 
administered the oath of office. Then from all the vast crowd 
arose a shout, “Long live George Washington, President of the 
United States.”_. 

After this session of Congress adjourned at New York it was 
to meet at Philadelphia for the ten years ensuing. George Mason 
and James Madison were chiefly responsible for the action taken 
by the Congressional Congress of 1787. On the latter’s motion its 
powers under the Constitution were to exercise exclusive legisla¬ 
tion over a district not exceeding ten miles square, yielded, by 
some State, to become the seat of Government on the United 
States. 
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Now came a period of dissention and wrangling among all the 
States, which, after threatening to disrupt Congress, through the 
diplomacy of Thomas Jefferson, was finally ended. Maryland 
and Virginia each gave a portion of her land, making the pro¬ 
posed ten miles square, intersected by the Potomac River—Mary¬ 
land to advance $72,000 and Virginia $120,000 towards the erec¬ 
tion of public buildings, which were to be placed on the Mary¬ 
land side. This was by the desire of General Washington. 

Shuter’s Hill was selected by James Madison, who was chair¬ 
man of the Committee of 1793 for selecting the site of the Na¬ 
tional Capitol. He considered this the best locality. He was 
however overruled by Washington, who did not wish to seem to 
favor a position so near his own property, and its consequent 
enhancement of value. Jefferson said it afforded one of the 
finest views in the United 1 States. He took much interest in the 
building of the Federal City before he went to Philadelphia, and 
had made out four experimental lines for the District. In Janu¬ 
ary, 1791, he appointed Thomas Johnson and Daniel Carroll of 
Maryland, and David Stuart of Virginia, commissioners for 
surveying the territory accepted for the permanent seat of the 
Federal Government. 

As every child in this vicinity today knows, the elaborate plans 
for a magnificent Capital City were drawn out by Major Peter 
Charles L’Enfant. In order to avoid speculation in property, 
L’Enfant desired to keep his plans secret until the sites of the 
Capitol, Executive Mansion, and other public buildings had been 
located. Only Major Andrew Ellicott, who was assisting him as 
Surveyor, knew exactly what was being done, but the three Dis¬ 
trict Commissioners ordered L’Enfant to submit his plan to them 
in order that it might be engraved and published. This infuriated 
L’Enfant, who foresaw the high prices for land that would ensue. 
He had arranged a system of construction, and felt that he would 
be untrue to himself and his trust were he to obey such an order. 
He refused, and was dismissed by the President, March, 1792. 
He promptly declined pay for the work already done, and re¬ 
tained the original draft of his plan to the day of his death in 
1824. 
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Ellicott succeeded L’Enfant, and his draft, made with a few 
minor alterations, was engraved and published in this country 
and Europe. L’Enfant’s plan was afterwards secured, and is 
now in the office of the architect of the Capitol, torn and yellow 
with age. Of course he deserves the credit of a magnificent 
work, and a belated appreciation of it was shown a few years 
ago, when his body, with imposing ceremonies, was reinterred at 
Arlington Cemetery. 

As predicted, Washington and the Commissioners had a great 
deal of trouble with land owners, especially with old David Burns, 
a Scotchman, and by inheritance a large land owner. He insult¬ 
ingly reminded Washington that he owed a great deal of his 
success and prominence “to having married the rich Widow 
Custis.” Time, however, and tactfulness eventually settled af¬ 
fairs, and even Davy Burns was satisfied when he saw his daugh¬ 
ter a social success, and married to Colonel Van Ness. 

On the other side of the river in February, 1791, Andrew 
Ellicott had already begun to make surveys on the four experi¬ 
mental lines according to Washington’s directions. The survey 
began at Alexandria, “Running from the court house due south¬ 
west half a mile, and then due southeast till it strikes a point on 
Hunting Creek for the beginning of four lines of experiment; 
from that point due northwest ten miles. Thence the second 
line into Maryland due northeast ten miles. Thence due south¬ 
east ten miles, and thence the fourth line due southwest ten miles 
to Hunting Creek.” The site of the old court house mentioned 
by Washington was the southwest comer of Cameron and Fair¬ 
fax Street, where the clerk’s office is today. 

The laying of the comer-stone of the Federal District on April 
15th, 1791, was something of a gala day at Alexandria. The 
three Commissioners, Johnson and Carroll of Maryland, and 
Dr. David Stuart of Virginia, met at Wise’s Tavern on the north¬ 
east comer of Fairfax and Cameron Streets. After felicitating 
each other, and having a glass of wine, they moved, with the 
Masons, City Officers, and a large body of the populace in pro¬ 
cession to Jones Point. Unfortunately the greatest of citizens 
was not there, being absent on a tour through the South, but 
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Andrew Ellicott was present to show the exact corner of the 
District, and the stone was properly set, and Dr. Elisha Dick, 
Master of the Alexandria-Washington Lodge of Masons, put 
com, wine and oil upon it. 

A formal address was made by Rev. James Muir, after which 
the procession took the line of march back to Alexandria, where 
a banquet was held at John Wise’s Tavern. 

Jones Point was at that day a less attractive place than it is 
today, for tradition states that it was a bare spot, with only a few 
straggling sycamore saplings to guard the granite stone. “Only 
God can make a tree,” and today the saplings have grown into 
large trees, throwing their shade over the little Lighthouse, built 
there by the Government in 1855. The light from the tower was 
furnished by the Alexandria Gas Company. 

With modern inventions the tower now stands well off from 
the house, and has its electric light which throws its intense 
beams many miles down the Potomac. 

“A bill giving Mt. Vernon Chapter D. A. R. control of the 
Old Jones Point Lighthouse reservation here has passed the 
House, and is expected to receive Senate approval soon. 

“On the tract, which includes 3,000 square feet, is the original 
boundary stone marking the southern corner of the District of 
Columbia.”* 


*The bill has since been approved by Senate, and the old lighthouse is 
now owned by the Mount Vernon Chapter D. A. R. 
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COLONEL CHARLES LITTLE. — COLONEL GEORGE GILPIN.— 
COLONEL PHILIP MARSTELLER. 

C HARLES LITTLE was the son of Andrew Little and 
Christian Murray of upper Fenwick, near Annadale, 
Dumfrieshire, Scotland, and was born there in 1714. 
With his two brothers he came to Virginia in 1768-9. His cousin, 
John Carlyle, had settled at Alexandria about twenty years previ¬ 
ous, and, being one of the first board of trustees of the town, 
was a very influential citizen. Charles Little naturally came here, 
and a few years later purchased land on the south side of Great 
Hunting Creek. 

He married Mary Manly and had one child, Sarah Manly Lit¬ 
tle, who married her cousin, Carlyle Fairfax Whiting, son of 
Ann F. Carlyle and Henry Whiting. 

Charles Little entered the Revolutionary Army as an officer 
in the Virginia Continental line. In 1794 he was appointed Col¬ 
onel of the militia sent from Fairfax County to suppress the 
“Whiskey Rebellion” in Pennsylvania. The militia he com¬ 
manded was a part of a force commanded by Light Plorse Harry 
Lee, then Governor of Virginia, and was of such intimidating 
numbers that the rebellion was subdued without bloodshed. 

On July 4th, 1798, there was a great celebration and review 
of the militia by General Washington, Colonel Little acting as 
his aide. At that time there were eight companies composed of 
the young men of the town and county of Fairfax, besides a com¬ 
pany of boys called the “Black Cockades” which was not regu¬ 
larly enrolled militia. The line was reviewed on King Street by 
General Washington and Colonel Little, after which the troops 
attended Christ Church. Besides the regular anniversary dinner 
a free lunch was served each man at “Spring Gardens,” at which 
the Black Cockades proved such valiant trenchermen and con¬ 
ducted themselves with such hilarity that it was suggested that a 
detail of men from other companies be sent to keep them in 
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order. To this the captains objected, saying let the boys enjoy 
themselves. In reviewing the troops General Washington com¬ 
mended their martial appearance. 

When General Washington’s will was admitted to probate in 
the new Court House at Fairfax, Colonel Little, Colonel Charles 
Simms and Ludwell Lee testified that the document was in his 
own hand writing. Colonel Little attended the old Presbyterian 
Church on Fairfax Street. He served as pallbearer at the funeral 
of Washington, December 18th, 1799. 

Colonel Little died in 1813 at his residence, Denbeigh, Fairfax 
County, and, it is supposed, was buried there. 

Colonel George Gilpin 

So much has been said of Colonel George Gilpin that a separate 
sketch is hardly necessary. 

He was the youngest son of Samuel and Jane Gilpin, and was 
bom March 4th, 1740, in Cecil County, Maryland. His brother, 
Thomas Gilpin, was one of the martyrs of the Revolution; being 
a member of the Society of Friends and a non-combatant he was 
sent into exile on account of his prejudices. He. perished from 
privations in the mountains of Virginia. 

Previous to the Revolution, George Gilpin settled at Alex¬ 
andria, and being early interested in the cause of independence, 
his name may be seen among those of the inhabitants of Fairfax 
County who met at the Court House at Alexandria to form a 
committee of safety, Monday, July 12th, 1774. On this occasion 
George Mason of Gunston, author of the Bill of Rights, drafted 
the resolutions which were adopted at this meeting. In December 
of this year John Carlyle, George Gilpin, William Ramsay, John 
Dalton and William Hartshorne were directed by the committee 
to assist in measures of “relief for the poor inhabitants of Boston 
who were sufferers from the Boston Port Bill.” 

In July, 1775, George Gilpin became Colonel of a regiment of 
Fairfax militia, and accompanied Washington to Dorchester 
Heights as his aide, was with him through the campaign in 
New Jersey and at the battle of Germantown. 

In 1778 he visited his brother in exile near Winchester, Vir- 
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ginia, and afterwards appealed to Congress, then at York, Penn¬ 
sylvania, to have their case equitably dealt with. He however 
did not accomplish their release, but obtained some amelioration 
of the severity of treatment to which they were subjected. This 
came too late to save the life of Thomas Gilpin, who died 
March, 1778. 

At the close of the Revolution Colonel Gilpin returned to 
Alexandria where he became very active in measures tending to 
the improvement of the town. In 1785 he was appointed Com¬ 
missioner by the General Assembly of Virginia for paving and 
grading the streets. 

When the Potomac Navigation Company was organized with 
General Washington as president, Governors Johnston of Mary¬ 
land and Lee of Virginia and Colonel Gilpin were directors. This 
work led to the appointment of Commissioners from Maryland 
and Virginia to settle interstate difficulties. The Commissioners 
first met at Alexandria, March, 1785. A further conference was 
held at Annapolis, and a more perfect union of the States being 
needed, a General Convention was held at Philadelphia in 1787, 
which resulted in the framing of the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Colonel Gilpin was judge of the Orphans’ Court at Alexandria, 
D. C., in 1800. In 1809 he was appointed Postmaster of Alex¬ 
andria, and on his death in 1813 was succeeded in that office by 
his son, Thomas Gilpin. Colonel Gilpin was twice married and 
had a number of children by his two wives who were sisters, 
Catherine and Jane Peters. 

As a member of the Alexandria-Washington Lodge of Masons, 
Colonel Gilpin was one of those appointed as an honorary pall¬ 
bearer at the funeral of his friend and Chieftain. 

Colonel Gilpin died at Alexandria on the 24th of December, 
1813, and was buried in the cemetery outside of the town where 
he was given a lot for his services in grading the cemetery when 
it was laid out in 1808-9. He was for many years a vestryman 
at old Christ Church. 
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Colonel Philip Marsteller 

Philip Marsteller, son of Frederick Ludwig Marsteller and his 
wife Barbara —, was bom January 4th, 1742, in New Providence 
township, now Montgomery County, Pennsylvania. His father 
was born in Hesse-Darmstadt in 1702, and came with his wife 
and child to the Colony of Pennsylvania in 1729. His name is 
still to be seen on a mural stone at the Trappe Lutheran Church 
of which he was founder, and near which he was buried in 1758. 
He left a widow and several children. 

His son, Philip Marsteller, had a good German and English 
education. At the age of twenty-one he married Magdalena Rice 
and settled upon a portion of his father’s land. At the outbreak 
of the Revolution he occupied a prominent position at Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania, and assisted in raising troops in 1775-6, was a 
member of the Constitutional Convention of July, 1776, and dur- 
ing that time was chosen to the Assembly. He was appointed 
Lieutenant Colonel of the first battalion of Lancaster County 
militia. He was also paymaster and agent to superintend the 
purchase of flour for the French fleet in 1779, and assistant forage 
master in 1780, for which service he received a letter from 
General Washington thanking him for the faithful performance 
of his duties. 

Shortly after the Revolution Colonel Marsteller removed with 
his family to Alexandria, and engaged with his son Philip, Jr., in 
the commission business. He was the auctioneer of Alexandria, 
and accumulated much valuable furniture, silverware, china, 
fowling pieces, saddles and pistols, a rare print of General 
Washington, and other things. The pistols, once the property 
of General Washington, and given by him to Bartholomew Dand- 
ridge, were bought by Colonel Marsteller a few months before his 
death, and have remained in the Marsteller family for over one 
hundred years. 

Colonel Marsteller was Mayor of Alexandria in 1791. He 
lived in the old house still standing at the southeast corner of 
Washington and Wolfe streets. It is here that he died in 1804. 

Colonel Marsteller long enjoyed the friendship of General 
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Washington, and was the only one of the honorary pallbearers 
at the funeral, December 18th, 1799, who was not a member of 
the Masonic fraternity. In the funeral cortege were also his son, 
Philip, Jr., and his grandson, Samuel A. Marsteller. 

Colonel Marsteller has many descendants in this vicinity, at 
the present time. 

He was buried in Christ Church yard under the large sycamore 
tree near the west line of the fence. His tombstone disappeared 
during the Civil War. 



CHAPTER XXII 


WASHINGTON’S WELCOME HOME.—LAST YEARS OF LIFE.— 
WASHINGTON’S DEATH.—FUNERAL. 

A FTER administering the oath of office to his successor, 
John Adams, March 4th, 1799, Washington took leave of 
his personal friends and started on his journey home with 
his wife, Eleanor Parke Custis, George Washington Parke Custis 
and his tutor. 

He had received a communication from Alexandria, that “A 
number of people of the town and vicinity wish to have the 
pleasure of meeting you on your entrance to the town and escort¬ 
ing you to Mount Vernon, and they flatter themselves that this 
token of affection will not meet with your disapproval. They 
have dispatched the bearer to request that you will let them know 
what time you will probably cross the ferry, that they may regu¬ 
late themselves accordingly. Signed 

John Fitzgerald 
James Craik” 

It would seem that Alexandrians welcomed him home with the 
same enthusiasm and spirit of affection as that with which they 
parted from him eight years before. 

The remaining years of his life were passed without further 
disturbance. He devoted himself to his farms, taking much in¬ 
terest in his crops and the nearby markets profited by the produce 
of his dairies, vegetable gardens and fisheries. Thus passed a 
period of uninterrupted happiness, surrounded by his old friends 
and neighbors. 

But the last days of the century were drawing to a close, the 
chill dampness of the Potomac rested over Mount Vernon, and 
on a snowy day in December General Washington found him¬ 
self with a sore throat contracted from exposure in a long ride 
over his farms. But a brief space followed, and, in spite of the 
best medical advice, in the presence of his devoted family and a 
few friends he passed out of life on December 14th, 1799. 
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The world sorrowed. From Congress the matchless eulogy of 
Lee found echo from the throne of France. Napoleon Bonaparte 
addressing his soldiers said, 

“Washington is dead. This great man fought against tyranny, 
he established the liberty of his country. His memory will always 
be dear to the French people, as it will be to all freemen of the 
two worlds, especially to the French soldiers, who like him and 
the American soldiers, have combatted for liberty and equality.” 

The bell of old Christ Church tolled throughout the day of 
the fifteenth, the Alexandria Freemasons prepared for the funeral 
at Mount Vernon, Colonel George Deneale and Dr. Elisha Dick 
arranged for the ceremonial. Six of Washington’s old army 
friends were chosen as his last guard of honor, namely, Colonel 
Charles Simms, Colonel Dennis Ramsay, Colonel William Payne, 
Colonel George Gilpin, Colonel Charles Little and Colonel Philip 
Marsteller. Under the escort of the military companies of Alex¬ 
andria on Wednesday, the 18th of December, 1799, they started 
for Mount Vernon where they arrived at one P. M., and at three 
P. M. the procession moved to the tomb. 

The acting pallbearers were four young lieutenants of the 
106th Regiment of Virginia, namely, Lawrence Hooff, Jr., James 
Turner, George Wise and George Coryell who relieved William 
Moss who broke down under the weight of the casket in remov¬ 
ing the bier from the mansion to the tomb. All these young men 
were citizens of Alexandria. The services at the tomb were 
performed by the Rev. Thomas Davis of Christ Church, and the 
ceremonies of the Masonic fraternity by Dr. Elisha C. Dick, 
Worshipful Master of Alexandria Lodge, assisted by Rev. James 
Muir, D. D., Chaplain of the Lodge. 

A large concourse of citizens of Alexandria, Washington and 
Georgetown and the surrounding country on both sides of the 
Potomac River attended. 

“The name of Washington, the President and General, will 
triumph forever over death. The unclouded brightness of his 
glory will illumine the future ages.” 



CHAPTER XXIII 

THE POST OFFICE OF ALEXANDRIA FROM 1772 TO 1861. 

F ROM 1729, in the time of Governor Alexander Spotswood 
who was the Deputy Postmaster General of the Colonies, 
mail agents carried the mail on horseback from village to 
town, and at Alexandria, as before mentioned, the booking place 
was at the Royal George Tavern. 

Washington, on becoming President of the United States, sent 
the report of the Postmaster General (1790) to the Secretary of 
the Treasury that it might be laid before Congress. At this time 
he also appointed William Ramsay as first postmaster of Alex¬ 
andria, he having filled the position of post agent since 1770, at 
which time John Foxcroft of New York, who was the colleague 
of Benjamin Franklin as deputy postmaster of the Northern Dis¬ 
trict of America, was sent as inspector of the post offices in Vir¬ 
ginia. Foxcroft visited at Mount Vernon, where he was met by 
William Ramsay, then post agent. Mr. Ramsay remained in office 
until his death in 1785, when he was followed by James McCrea 
in 1796. 

A list of the postmasters of Alexandria until 1861 will be 
found in the appendix. It will be interesting to know that dur¬ 
ing this period their salaries varied from $1,031.62 to $1,987.96, 
which was the salary paid to Daniel Bryan in 1846. 

The first Post Office was on Royal Street near the Market 
Square. It was then removed to Printers’ Alley next to the 
Gazette Office, where it remained a number of years, when it was 
removed to the south side of Prince street near Pitt. The cus¬ 
toms house was built in the late fifties on the southwest comer 
of Prince and St. Asaph streets. In 1903 it was enlarged so as 
to contain not only the post office but the customs house, 
Internal Revenue Office and United States Court. Up to this 
date the customs house had been on the southwest comer of 
King and Union streets after its removal from the frame building- 
ing on the north side of Princess street near Washington, where 
it was located during the capitulation of Alexandria to the British 
in August, 1814. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


THE LODGE OF WASHINGTON. 

T HE first movement towards the organization of a Masonic 
Lodge at Alexandria was in the year 1782, when Robert 
Adam, Michael Ryan, William Hunter, Sr., John Allison, 
Peter Dow and Dr. E. C. Dick presented a petition to the Grand 
Lodge of Pennsylvania praying for a dispensation or warrant to 
open a Lodge at Alexandria under sanction of that Grand Lodge, 
and recommending the appointment of Robert Adam to the 
office of Worshipful Master. This petition was ordered to lie 
over until the status of Adam in Masonry could be ascertained. 
On the 3rd of February, 1783, the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania 
convened, and the prayer of the petition was complied with, and 
Robert Adam was recommended and presented to the Right 
Worshipful Grand Master for installation as Master of Lodge 
Number 39 to be held in the town of Alexandria and County of 
Fairfax, Virginia. 

On February 25, 1783, two brother Masons came from Penn¬ 
sylvania to assist in organizing the Alexandria Lodge, and the 
warrant was read (deducing through the Grand Lodge of Penn¬ 
sylvania from the Grand Lodge of London in Great Britain), 
“authorizing and empowering our well beloved brethren, Robert 
Adam, Master, and others named to choose and install their suc¬ 
cessors, which installation should be upon or near every St. 
John’s Day during the continuance of this Lodge. Signed on the 
3rd of February, 1783: Charles Young, Grand Treasurer, and 
Joseph Howell, Jr., Deputy Grand Secretary of the Grand Lodge 
of Philadelphia in the State of Pennsylvania.” 

The first election of officers under the above warrant was held 
on the 21st of December, 1783, St. John’s Day, and the following 
were duly elected: Robert Adam, Worshipful Master, Robert 
McCrea, Senior Warden, Elisha C. Dick, Junior Warden, Wil¬ 
liam Herbert, Secretary, and William Ramsay, Treasurer. 

The Alexandria Lodge continued until 1786 under the Grand 
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Lodge of Pennsylvania, when that organization informed them 
that they were about to sever their relations with Great Britain, 
and proposed that the Alexandria Lodge should return their war¬ 
rant in order to renew it under the new organization. The 
brethren of Lodge 39 taking the proposal under consideration, 
and desiring to be governed by the usages of Masonry, and being 
in accord with the action of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania, 
expressed their esteem for them, but decided that it would be 
more convenient to work under the authority of the Grand Lodge 
of Virginia at Richmond. It was resolved to make application 
there for a charter recommending the following persons for ap¬ 
pointment: George Washington, Master; Robert McCrea, Deputy 
Master; William Hunter, Senior Warden; John Allison, Junior 
Warden. Robert McCrea, William Hunter, Jr., and William H. 
Powell were assigned the duty of waiting on General Wash¬ 
ington to ascertain if it would be agreeable to him to have his 
name used in the charter, and William Hunter Junior and John 
Allison to make application to the Grand Lodge at Richmond 
for the charter. Washington having given his consent, the ap¬ 
plication was sent, accompanied by a letter prepared by Colonel 
Charles Simms and Robert McCrea explaining their reasons for 
wishing to join the Virginia Masons, and praying for a charter 
to be granted. At the next regular communication of the Grand 
Lodge of Virginia, the petition of this Lodge was granted, and 
its registry number changed to Number 22, Virginia. “A 
charter is granted by Governor Edmund Randolph, Grand 
Master of the Most Ancient and Honorable Society of Free¬ 
masons in Virginia. George Washington, Esq., late Commander 
in Chief of the American forces, and all other brethren as may 
be admitted to associate with the officers of the fraternity chosen 
to be a just, true and regular Lodge of Freemasons by the name, 
title and designation of the Alexandria Lodge Number 22.” 

After the death of Washington it was desired by the Lodge 
that its name should be changed so as to embrace the name of 
Washington. This was acceded to by the Grand Lodge of Vir¬ 
ginia, and it was permitted to be denominated the Alexandria- 
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Washington Lodge Number 22. This was signed by Governor 
Edmund Randolph, 1805. 


The first place of meeting of the Alexandria Masons was at 
Lamb’s, an old tavern on the west side of Union street between 
Prince and Duke streets. It was at this place that Washington 
first met his Masonic brethren of Alexandria. It was destroyed 
by fire in 1803. 

In 1785, the Lodge held its meetings at John Wise’s Tavern 
on the northeast comer of Fairfax and Cameron streets, but be¬ 
ing found too noisy, for several years it met at the residences of 
the members of the fraternity. In 1790 it met in the Town 
House on the southwest corner of Cameron and Fairfax. In 
June, 1797, McKnight’s Tavern, northwest corner of King and 
Royal streets, opened its hospitable doors to the Masons, who 
met in the “Long Room,” a place much used for balls and enter¬ 
tainments. In 1799, the Lodge met at Duff’s, afterwards known 
as “hard corner,” near the Loudoun depot. In 1802, James 
Davidson’s Tavern on the south side of Prince Street, about the 
middle of the block between Fairfax and Lee, was used by the) 
Masons, and is still standing. The project of erecting a well 
arranged hall exclusively for the use of the Alexandria Lodge 
was considered and carried into effect, and a building arose on 
the south side of Cameron street between Royal and Fairfax. 
It was afterwards incorporated in the market house, built 1817, 
and was used for nearly seventy years, when it was destroyed by 
fire with the market houes on the 19th of May, 1871. 


The attendance of the members was regular, and certain laws 
relating to refreshments served at these meetings were not with¬ 
out humourous features, and continued to be observed in a 
rather fitful manner until about 1855, when refreshments were 
only served on St. John’s Day and other noteworthy occasions. 

The first laying of a comer-stone was that of the Alexandria 
Academy in 1785. The second was when the ceremony of erect¬ 
ing the first corner-stone of the District of Columbia took place 
at Jones Point, April 15th, 1791. The most important of these 
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occasions was the laying of the corner-stone of the United States 
Capitol at Washington on the 18th day of September, 1793. The 
Masonic ceremonies were conducted by His Excellency General 
Washington, President of the United States and Past Master of 
the Alexandria Lodge of Masons, which held the post of honor. 
Dr. Dick, who was at that time Worshipful Master of the Lodge, 
invited Washington to act as Master on this occasion, in accord¬ 
ance with his own wishes and those of the public. The inscrip¬ 
tion on the silver plate deposited under the stone by General 
Washington in the southeast comer of the Capitol building stated 
that Alexandria Lodge Number 22 of Virginia was present and 
participated in the ceremonies. The Alexandria Lodge of Masons 
were frequently invited to participate in ceremonies occurring in 
the District of Columbia and State of Virginia, as well as those in 
our own town, where they attended the laying of the corner-stone 
of the Methodist Episcopal Church on Washington Street on the 
12th of September, 1850; also, on a sad occasion when they fol¬ 
lowed to Ivy Hill cemetery the funeral cortege of the young 
Alexandrians who lost their lives in a destructive fire on King 
Street, November, 1855. At Ivy Hill, November, 1856, they laid 
the comer-stone of the Firemen’s Monument, erected in memory 
of these youths by the citizens of Alexandria. 


When Washington returned to Mount Vernon from Annapolis 
where he resigned his commission in the Army and delivered his 
farewell address, he received the following letter: 

“Alexandria, 26 December, 1783. 

“Sir:—Whilst all denominations of people bless the happy oc¬ 
casion of your Excellency’s return to enjoy private and domestic 
felicity, permit us, Sir, the members of Lodge Number 39, lately 
established in Alexandria, to assure your Excellency that we as a 
Mystical Body rejoice in having a brother so near us whose 
preeminent benevolence has secured the happiness of millions; 
and that we shall esteem ourselves highly honored at all times 
your Excellency shall be pleased to join us in the needful busi¬ 
ness. 
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“Devoted friends and brothers to his Excellency, General 
Washington 

“Robert Adam, M.; E. C. Dick, S. W.; J. Allison, J. W.; 
William Ramsay, Treas.” 

His reply two days later is still preserved in the Lodge: 

“Mount Vernon, 28 Dec., 1783. 

“Gentlemen:—With a pleasing sensibility I received your favor 
of the 26th, and beg leave to offer my sincere thanks for the 
favorable sentiments with which it abounds. I shall always feel 
pleasure when it may be in my power to render service to Lodge 
39, and in every act of brotherly kindness to the members of it, 
being with great truth 

“Your Affectionate brother and obedient servant 

“Geo. Washington” 

“To Robert Adam Master 

“Warders and Treasurer of Lodge No. 39.” 


In 1824, General La Fayette visited the United States, and was 
hailed with delight in all parts of the country. His itinerary 
shows that the Masons bore no small part in the welcome of the 
hero. He had been invited to visit Alexandria when he arrived 
on the 12th of October, 1824. The account of his splendid recep¬ 
tion is given at full length in the History of the Alexandria- 
Washington Lodge. He was entertained at the beautiful new 
residence of Mr. Thomas Lawrason on the comer of St. Asaph 
and Duke streets, which had been recently built, and by the 
courtesy of Mr. Lawrason his home was given up to General 
La Fayette and his suite. The citizens of Alexandria entertained 
him at a dinner given at Clagett’s (formerly Gadsby’s) Hotel, 
after which he proceeded on his tour through the country, promis¬ 
ing again to visit Alexandria as the guest of the Alexandria- 
Washington Lodge. 

On the 21st of February, 1825, he returned to Alexandria, 
where he was met by John Roberts, the Mayor, and a committee 
which conducted him to the Alexandria-Washington Lodge. 
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There he was received by Dr. Semmes and other members of the 
fraternity, including deputations from other Masonic Lodges of 
the town,—Brooke Lodge Number 47, and the Evangelical Lodge 
Number 8. 

A sumptuous dinner was served at Clagett’s Tavern, where 
many toasts were offered by the Masons and citizens present. 
At the close of the banquet, the “Nation’s guest” bid farewell to 
his old and new friends, and took his leave, to prepare for his 
southern tour. 

The Alexandria-Washington Lodge indulged in many enter¬ 
tainments and receptions during the following years, always ob¬ 
serving in December the anniversary of St. John the Evangelist, 
and in June that of St. John the Baptist. These occasions were 
accompanied by some pomp and a military parade, and always a 
collection was taken up for the poor of the town. It is noted 
that Washington was present at the celebration of the Nativity of 
St. John the Baptist, June 19, 1784. 

The Alexandria-Washington Lodge has a history of nearly 
uninterrupted success and a growing membership since its 
foundation in 1782. Its charities cannot be overestimated, its 
inspiration has been far extending, and today the world is watch¬ 
ing with growing interest the building of the great temple erected 
by the Freemasons of the United States to the memory of “Wash¬ 
ington the Mason”; it towers on the hills overlooking the old 
town of Alexandria. 



CHAPTER XXV 


THE ALEXANDRIA LIBRARY, ONE OF THE OLDEST INSTI¬ 
TUTIONS OF THE KIND IN THE UNITED STATES. 

A LEXANDRIA’S earliest effort for the advancement of 
learning and literary promotion was the founding of the 
Library Association. 

On the 24th of July, 1794, a number of prominent citizens of 
the town met at the home of John Wise, and formed themselves 
into a literary association, and adopted certain resolutions towards 
forming a permanent institution for the circulation of books and 
other literature, to be called “The Library Company of Alex¬ 
andria.” 

On the 31st of the same month the following officers were 
chosen: President, Rev. James Muir. Directors, Elisha C. Dick, 
Robert Mease, Charles Simms, John Gill, William Hartshome, 
John D. Orr, Charles Lee and John Fitzgerald. Treasurer, 
Samuel Craig. Librarian, Edward Stabler. These were all men 
of parts who had made themselves prominent in some good work 
for the town. 

The association continued voluntary for four years, when an 
act of incorporation was. obtained from the Legislature of Vir¬ 
ginia, which however proved defective, and a new one was passed 
in 1799. This has remained unaltered to the present day (1926). 

On its being represented that the inhabitants of Alexandria 
had procured a considerable library for their improvement, the 
General Assembly was desirous of promoting so laudable an in¬ 
stitution. It was therefore enacted, “that the said library be and 
are hereby made a body politic and corporate by the name of the 
Alexandria Library Company, and that name shall have per¬ 
petual succession and a common seal, with a capacity to pur¬ 
chase, receive and possess certain goods and chattels, lands and 
tenements in fee simple or otherwise. Provided however that 
they shall not purchase, possess or receive more lands, tenements, 
goods and chattels as aforesaid than shall be sufficient for carry- 
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ing out the beneficial purpose of this institution.” It was also 
enacted that the Library Company should have annual meetings 
at which a president and eleven directors should be elected, these 
being empowered to fill vacancies and to fix the salaries of the 
librarian, treasurer and other necessary officers. 

Thus started, the Alexandria Library Company, the oldest in¬ 
stitution of its kind in the United States, entered on over one- 
half century of increasing prosperity, and its shelves became 
weighted with the best publications of England and the United 
States. It is observable that fiction held a comparatively small 
space, although the novels of Richardson, Fielding and Smollett 
appeared in their substantial leather bindings. Later came the 
works of Scott, Galt, Austin, Edgeworth and Fanny Burney, 
while many familiar authors from year to year found places on 
the library shelves, which were filled out with works on history, 
travel, biography, religion and the arts and sciences. These last 
had a small showing. Old classics were represented, and some 
French literature. 


As far back as its foundation, the Board of Directors sub¬ 
scribed for the best magazines. Some of these date back to 1773, 
and were probably bought already bound. Much useful and in¬ 
teresting matter is contained in these neglected old volumes, and 
one is surprised in looking over them to find how much com¬ 
munication between our country and the remote world was at 
that time brought in by sailing vessels,—the latest news from 
Algiers, and an account of a heavy storm on the Indian Ocean, 
and a sailor’s description of the Northern Aurora. Hardly a 
volume of these old magazines but has some allusion to Alex¬ 
andria, showing it to have been recognized as an important cen¬ 
ter. One of these gives the schedule of exports with names of 
vessels in the West India trade. 

Dr. Dick appears with a remedy for epilepsy, and an antidote 
for the poison of “nightshade.” A nameless writer describes 
“General Washington as he appears today,” while a melancholy 
tale is told of the evil effects of gambling, whereby Miss Frances 
Braddock (sister of the general) was reduced to such straits 
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from the loss of fortune that she committed suicide by hanging, 
after arraying herself in her best garments and the little jewelry 
she had left. 

Many love stories are strewn through these magazines, mostly 
of extremely depressing type, where the beautiful heroine, after 
suffering troubles indescribable, expires in poverty, or is barely 
rescued by her recalcitrant lover. It is hard to conceive that 
minds which required the philosophical and religious reading 
which is so well represented in the Alexandria Library could 
tolerate such trifling and absurd tales, but then, as now, all tastes 
had to be suited, and the woes of Edwin and Angelina appealed 
more to the masses than the philosophy of Bacon. Certain men 
read the best of books. 


The method of entering was by number instead of title, which 
makes investigation very tedious, as many of the old catalogues 
are lost. In looking over the first year’s list of subscribers, we 
see that Colonel Henry Piercy (an officer of the Revolution) 
took out more books than any other subscriber. John Fitzgerald, 
Charles Simms and Philip Marsteller were great readers. Sub¬ 
scribers were allowed to take out whole sets of books by one 
author at a time. Undoubtedly it was a bad plan, as a few 
straggling notes written by the librarian on the inside cover of his 
book will show. “Book lost. John D. Simms had it last.” 
“Odd volume of Dryden not returned.” The informality of these 
notes will demonstrate how far different the business methods 
were from those of the efficient librarian of today. 

Some of the patrons were sea captains, who carried books 
away to read on their voyages. Besides books of travel, they took 
such novels as “Roderick Random” and “Peregrine Pickle.” 
Later on they carried off the old bound volumes of Ivanhoe and 
Kenilworth, showing that the demand for Scott’s works necessi¬ 
tated getting a new edition. 

It is worthy of observation that men who were prominent in 
other works in the town were those most interested in the library. 
Such as Rev. Dr. Muir, Edward Stabler, Dr. Dick, the Harts- 
horne brothers, and their sometime enemies, the Mandeville 
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brothers, Captain Thomas Rogerson of the town militia, Charles 
Bennett, the “would be” public benefactor, Francis Peyton of 
Peyton’s Grove, William Herbert, and Colonel Dennis Ramsay, 
at different times mayors of Alexandria. There were also the 
Quakers, Aaron Hewes, Philip Wanton, Mordicai Miller, the 
Janneys, and last, but not least, Benjamin Hallowell, the famous 
teacher. Worthy men all, to be succeeded by men not less 
worthy, and the Alexandria Library, at first an experiment, now 
became a solid, self-sustaining institution. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


THE SOCIETY OF THE CINCINNATI. 

B EFORE the dissolution of the Army of the Revolution on 
the Hudson River, General Knox, ever noted for generous 
impulses, suggested as a mode for perpetuating the friend¬ 
ships which had been formed, and keeping alive the brotherhood 
of the camp, the formation of a society composed of the officers 
of the army. He was a person sharing in no small degree the 
confidence and affection of Washington and the army, and the 
suggestion met with universal enthusiasm. 

General Knox was selected to draft the Constitution of what 
was to be known as the Society of the Cincinnati. Many of the 
officers of the army were men of culture and classical reading, 
and the name was adopted of that famous Roman citizen and 
soldier who laid down in peace the arms of war, and assumed the 
instruments of husbandry. To his companions in war, Wash¬ 
ington was the personification of the Roman Cincinnatus. 

Emblems were devised for badges, consisting of an eagle, with 
blue and white ribbons, in compliment to the combined arms by 
which success had been achieved. These honors were extended 
to the French officers, graciously accepted, and a branch of the 
Society founded in France. Funds were raised by the contribu¬ 
tion of one month’s salary from each officer’s pay for the relief 
of the unfortunate in their ranks among State branches into 
which the society was divided. 

The most interesting point about the society’s organization 
relates to the succession of its regular memberships. This was 
the right of privilege inheritable and directly transmissible to 
those of legal descent. The law of primogeniture was objected 
to by Hamilton, as birth without regard to merit was not con¬ 
sistent with the spirit of the Society. The privilege of primogeni¬ 
ture also excited public jealousy as a germ of an aristocratic, 
hereditary society. Washington was willing to confine the dura¬ 
tion of the society to one generation. But the difficulty was 
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finally overcome, after a pledge which brought into relief the line 
of merit, and allowed collaterals of the nearest degree member¬ 
ship. 

Washington was elected president, and continued in this office 
until his death. 

The constitutions of the State branches of the Cincinnati So¬ 
ciety differed slightly. The Connecticut and Rhode Island dis¬ 
solved their State Societies in 1808, and turned in their records 
to their historical societies. The Virginia State Society also dis¬ 
solved about this date, and devoted their funds to the endowment 
of Washington College at Lexington, Virginia. The general So¬ 
ciety still exists, and holds annual meetings. 

The Virginia State Society of the Cincinnati was formed at 
Fredericksburg, October, 1783. Colonel Charles Simms of Alex¬ 
andria was present as one of the founders. It is interesting to 
know that our old town contributed many charter members. Of 
these were: 

George Washington, General. 

Charles Simms, Lieutenant Colonel. 

Henry (Light Horse Harry) Lee, Lieutenant Colonel. 

Dr. Griffith, Chaplain. 

John Fitzgerald, Captain. 

William Johnston, Captain. 

Robert Powell, Captain. 

Charles Jones, Lieutenant. 

G. Augustine Washington, Lieutenant. 

Others may have joined the Society later, but these names are 
on the first roster. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


SPOLIATION CLAIMS AND COMMERCE. — TROUBLE WITH 
FRANCE.—ROADS.—ALEXANDRIA’S SEA MERCHANTS. 

B Y our treaty of alliance with France in 1778, the United 
States, in consideration of the aid given by France during 
the war for independence, guaranteed forever the possession 
of her colonies in America. When, however, the French Revolu¬ 
tion broke out, and an armed coalition of the European powers 
was formed against her in order to check the career of conquest 
entered upon by France, our government was placed in a very 
serious dilemma. Weak as we were from the recent struggle for 
our own independence, to unite with France in a war against the 
combined powers of Europe would have jeopardized our liberties. 
France insisted on keeping the United States to the conditions of 
compact, and would not hear of the neutrality which was de¬ 
clared. 

In May, 1798, President Adams proclaimed a day of fasting 
and prayer. Washington went up to attend services at Christ 
Church, where Rev. William Lynn preached a sermon appro¬ 
priate to the occasion. In consequence of the repudiation of the 
letter and spirit of our treaty with France she began to prey 
upon the commerce of the United States with the aggregate re¬ 
sult that more than 1500 American vessels were captured between 
1792 and 1801, entailing a loss of from eight to thirteen millions 
of dollars. There was no actual declaration of war, but Congress 
commissioned Washington to take command of a provisional 
army, and he consented on condition that he would not be called 
to the field until the army required his presence. 

A letter from George Washington Parke Custis, who was at 
school at Annapolis, dated July 4th, 1798, says, “I need not con¬ 
gratulate you on an appointment which has been designed by the 
Creator for one so capable.” 

Young Custis had not in any way distinguished himself in his 
studies, and his adopted father was only too glad to find for him 
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a field of congenial occupation, so he was appointed a cornet of 
horse, and later promoted to the position of Aide to General 
Charles Cotesworth Pinckney. Like his guardian, however, he 
was never called into service. 

After tedious negotiations and through the diplomacy of John. 
Marshall and his fellow envoys to France, the United States was 
relieved from the perpetual obligation to protect and defend her 
possessions in America. On September 5th, 1798, the citizens of 
Alexandria gave a dinner to John Marshall in order to express 
approval of the course that he had taken. 

By thus offsetting the claims of American citizens against the 
treaty obligations due by the United States to France, our gov¬ 
ernment became responsible, and should have indemnified the 
citizens for what were called the “Spoliation Claims.” This debt 
has never been settled, although bills have frequently been 
brought before Congress, asking for a compromise and adjust¬ 
ment. 

Alexandria merchants suffered much from the depredations 
of the French upon her merchant marine, and for many years 
looked for compensation. 

In the time of Andrew Jackson, the subject occupied much 
public attention, and the boys in the streets had a song: 

“Old Hickory said to Parlez-vous, 

‘Why don’t you pay my folks their due?’ 

‘I do not know,’ said Parlez-vous, 

‘Which of you all to pay it to, 

Whether to your folks or you.’ ” 

In 1798, there were eight companies of militia in Fairfax 
County. These were drilled at Alexandria on certain dates, 
when the captains were duly notified in the Times and Advertiser, 
for at any time it seemed possible that there might be war with 
France. Adam Lynn, a merchant, advertised “Horsemen’s 
pistols, also gold and silver epaulets, and gilt and silver lace.” 
It would seem that the war spirit was still alive in the old town. 
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When Colonel Gilpin graded Cameron street between Wash¬ 
ington street and the river, the lowest point was where Cameron 
crosses Pitt street, the highest being on Fairfax street. The cut¬ 
ting down of this elevation put the houses in that vicinity much 
higher from the ground, and probably the earth excavated was 
used for filling in the cove, thus reclaiming from the river another 
street called “Union,” where Colonel Carlyle and his partner, 
Dalton, had built a wharf some years before. 

Alexandria now had a number of roads coming in from the 
South and West, which were rendered almost impassable from 
the heavy teams using them. No law was provided for their 
upkeep until October, 1785, when an Act of the General Assembly 
authorized the counties of Fairfax, Loudoun and Berkeley to levy 
taxes and assess all tythables. The money to be collected by the 
sheriffs of the said counties, and laws enforced to keep the public 
roads in order. 

In 1785, an act was also passed to lay out the Loudoun turn¬ 
pike, between Alexandria and the lower Shenandoah, which was 
the first turnpike in America. Later the Little River turnpike 
was made, leading from Alexandria to Aldie and Snicker’s Gap. 
Gates were erected, and tolls collected on both of these roads, 
and these were the first steps taken to connect Alexandria with 
the western country. 

Thomas Jefferson highly approved this movement, and pro¬ 
phesied that it would greatly benefit Alexandria by opening up 
trade beyond the Alleghanies. Stages appeared on these roads, 
leaving the Royal George at Alexandria, and in 1787, the northern 
mail stage arrived at and took its departure from Mr. Leigh’s 
Bunch of Grapes Tavern on the northeast corner of Cameron 
and Fairfax streets. Thus people had much greater conveniences 
in getting about than heretofore, when they were obliged to travel 
on horseback or in their family coaches. 

During this period the commercial marine of Alexandria was 
very large. There had been established at Point Lumley a ship 
yard, and its ships traversed every sea. The Star Spangled Ban¬ 
ner floated from the masthead of our vessels in far distant ports. 
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They braved the tornadoes and dangers of the seas, and the at¬ 
tacks of French cruisers, and many of them went out armed to 
resist pirates. 

The merchants at home grew rich with the valuable imports 
of wool and silk goods, and today it is not an uncommon thing 
to see in the homes of the descendants of these merchants and sea 
captains, beautiful pieces of china and cut glass, “brought in by 
my great grandfather’s ship in 1796 or 1798.” 

The bulk of the trade was with the West Indies. The wheat 
grown in Maryland and Virginia withstood the tropical climate 
better than that grown elsewhere. The cargoes going out were 
lumber, cattle, horses and sheep, bread, biscuit, crackers and 
tallow candles, and other manufactured articles. The return 
cargoes were largely of sugar, rum, molasses, wine and such 
fruit as would bear transportation. 

Many comfortable fortunes were accumulated by commerce in 
those days. Frequently the sailing masters were part owners and 
supercargoes, and were interested in the business. Personal 
privileges of no small value for trading were also accorded to 
master, mate and supercargo. The voyages were long, but the 
returns generally handsome, both for the outgoing and incoming 
cargoes. 

The sea captain had leisure for culture. Frequently he took 
with him books from the Alexandria Library, and we learn from 
the journal of a young sailor that he had found much pleasure 
in reading Dryden’s tragedy of “All’s Fair in Love and War,” 
which, he observes, “was written in the style of Shakspear.” 
“Read out the 2nd volume of Peregrine Pickle, and will begin 
Roderick Random tomorrow.” 

Commerce itself tended to broaden the man by widening his 
field of observation, and bringing him in close touch with the 
larger world outside. There are living today at Alexandria the 
descendants of many of these merchant princes who flourished 
in their own day, and at the same time, gave generous encourage¬ 
ment to education and the arts and sciences. 

The commerce of Alexandria continued vigorous up to 1850, 
which was long after Baltimore, with its fast sailing clippers, 
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had entered the race, and was eventually to exterminate the trade 
of Alexandria by sea. 

“O town of old with changeless life, 

With graves and memories dear, 

Thy ways bear impress all of strife 
But ne’er with line of fear. 

Though leaves drop on dismantled way— 

Though quaint old houses fall, 

Still is brave struggle of thy day 
Carved on each massive wall. 

O day of pride, O day of power, 

When ships at anchor lay. 

And wharves bedecked with princely dower 
Loomed up in grand array, 

When fruitful West sued at thy door, 

And East held out its hands, 

And the gray piers on thy fair shore 
Were gates to many lands.” 



Book II. 






CHAPTER I 


ALEXANDRIA IN THE FEDERAL DISTRICT. — JURISPRU¬ 
DENCE.—JUDGE CRANCH. 

Boswell: “But what use will my book be when it is finished? 

Johnson : “Never mind the use,—write it. 

A FTER the laying of the comer-stone of the Federal Dis¬ 
trict at Jones Point, April 15, 1791, there was a period of 
more than ten years during which the City of Washington 
was taking shape, and the National Government established there. 
Alexandria became a part of the Federal District on February 
7th, 1801, when the exclusive legislation of Congress was ex¬ 
tended over the town. But the Charter of 1799 continued until 
February 25th, 1804, when Congress granted a new charter for 
the town. The judiciary was composed of one Circular Court 
of Admiralty and a levy court of limited jurisprudence. Until 
1836 the court house was not used, and the Circuit Court for 
the District of Columbia was held alternately in the two counties 
of Washington and Alexandria by Judges Cranch, Morsell and 
Thruston, who were spoken of as President Adam’s ‘ midnight 
appointments,” and were of the best, even endorsed by Jefferson, 
who disapproved other appointments made by his predecessor 
during the closing days of his term. The seat of government 
was established in 1800, during the term of John Adams. He and 
his wife arrived in October, 1800, by stage coach, and took up 
their abode as the first occupants of the White House. 

It was a dreary spot, and the disgust of the Cabinet officers 
and members of Congress who had occupied comfortable quarters 
at Philadelphia for ten years previous to the transfer, is reflected 
in the newspapers of the day. In consequence of these conditions 
many were attracted to the other side of the Potomac by the 
now famous hostelry at Gadsby’s, where many of them sojourned 
during the period of transition from the marshes about the river 
until improved streets and better accommodations were provided. 
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In 1800 the new Court House of Fairfax County had been built 
and on February 20th, 1800, the will of George Washington wai 
probated there. Three years later that of Martha Washington 
was also probated. They may be seen there today, restored to 
good condition, having escaped by good fortune the ravages of 
the Civil War. S 

In 1800, an act was passed by the Corporation of Alexandria 
for building a house for care of the poor, and the appointment 
of a keeper for those committed to the workhouse for vagrancy. 
Three of the Common Council superintended for three months 
each, and reported condition of the inmates, and ordered the 
work of such as were liable for occupation. The keeper was to 
be allowed just compensation. This substantial house was built 
1800-2, and the following year ten acres of land adjoining were 
bought to be cultivated by such inmates as were judged able to 
undertake the work 

Among Alexandrians there were many office seekers, Federalist 
constituents of John Adams, whose term of office expired on 
March 3, 1801. They were naturally the political opponents of 
Jefferson, and Adams, anxious to serve his friends until the last 
moment, sat up until midnight in order to write some commis¬ 
sions for Justices of the Peace. Twenty-three were from Wash¬ 
ington City and nineteen from Alexandria. These appointments 
were made and signed, confirmed by the Senate, sealed and all 
but four of them delivered. These were for William Marburv of 
Washington, Dennis Ramsay, Robert Hooe and John Harper of 
Alexandria. Jefferson in coming into office at once ordered that 
these commissions be withheld, saying that they had been crowded 
in by Adams at the last moment, for men he knew were his 
political enemies, and were an “outrage to decency.” Four of 
the gentlemen whose commissions had been rejected determined 
to test Jefferson’s right in the matter. Charles Lee, formerly 
Attorney General of the United States, made a motion in the 
District Court, December 26, 1801, for a rule to show why these 
commissions were withheld. The case continued until 1803, when 
the Court denied the constitutionality of the act, and Chief Justice 
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Marshall rendered his famous decision in this case,* “That the 
appointments were not revokahle, but vested in the legal rights 
which were protected by the laws of the country. The province 
of the court was solely to decide on the rights of individuals— 
not to inquire how the Executive officers performed duties in 
which they had a discretion.” The proceedings of Court had 
been very irregular, and therefore it determined that they had 
no cognizance in the matter. The question was never decided. 
Thus began Jefferson’s antagonism to Marshall, and he wrote 
Mrs. Adams “that the only act of Mr. Adams which had ever 
given him personal displeasure” was his appointment to office 
“those who were my political enemies.” The office of Justice of 
Peace was an honorable one and carried many duties. The men 
of Alexandria were the followers of Washington’s ideas, and 
when these commissions were not forthcoming a great deal of 
indignation prevailed, and James Marshall, a brother of Chief 
Justice Marshall, went to the office of Secretary of State on the 
fourth of March to get the commissions, as he stated some magis¬ 
trate might be found necessary to preserve the peace at Alex¬ 
andria where riotous proceedings were expected that night. 

Judge William Cranch 

Judge William Cranch was born at Weymouth, Massachusetts, 
in 1769. He entered Harvard at the age of fifteen years and 
graduated there three years later. He studied law with Judge 
Thomas Dawes of the Supreme Court of Massachusetts, and sub¬ 
sequently practiced at Braintree and other places, gaining steadily 
a reputation unusual at his time of life. In 1793 he was licensed 
to practice law in the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
came to Washington to live after his marriage with Miss Green- 
leaf of Boston. He soon had the satisfaction of gaining two 
cases at Annapolis, and was later appointed by President Adams 
one of the Commissioners of public buildings. In 1801, Mr. 
Cranch was appointed Assistant Judge of the newly constituted 
Circuit Court of the District of Columbia. In 1805, to his sur- 


*This was the famous Marbury-Madison case. 
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prise, as he was a warm Federalist, President Jefferson appointed 
him to the office of Chief Judge of the Circuit Court, in which 
capacity he labored for fifty years. It is an established fact that 
during this period not one of his decisions was reversed. 

Judge Cranch came to Alexandria soon after receiving his 
appointment as one of the District Judges, and here he lived, 
first on Washington Street where his youngest son Christopher 
was born, and in 1823 he removed to a southern suburb of the 
town called “the village.” His home was an old Colonial frame 
house, beautiful in its simple proportions, and surrounded by a 
square of ground where flowers, fruits and vegetables were pro¬ 
fuse. Here he lived for a number of years, venerated and be¬ 
loved by the whole community. He was a devoted husband and 
father, and a hard worker in his profession, where he conscien¬ 
tiously rejected all fees for any work not belonging to his office, 
which he would really have been justified in accepting. Notwith¬ 
standing which he did an immense amount of free work. 

In 1821 he codified the laws of Alexandria, which were enacted 
until 1843 when they were revised by Charles Stuart, and further 
amended by William F. Came in 1873. 

The latter years of Judge Cranch’s life were passed at Wash¬ 
ington, where he died 1855, aged eighty-six years. His son, 
Christopher Pearse Cranch, was a poet, painter, musician and 
student, with a supplement of amusing social gifts. After passing 
many years of his life in Europe, he finally settled at Cambridge, 
Massachusetts, in 1843, and for nearly fifty years enjoyed the 
social life of a coterie of distinguished scholars. He died at 
Cambridge, January 20th, 1892. 



CHAPTER II 


THE LONG BRIDGE. 

T HE only way of crossing the Potomac River before the 
Long Bridge was built was by ferries. First on the lower 
Potomac in Stafford County a ferry crossed from Colonel 
Fitzhugh’s at Boyd’s Hole, used until 1765. Colonel Rice Hooe 
established a ferry from his plantation in Westmoreland which 
crossed the river to Maryland, and landed at Pope’s Creek. By 
1750 it had become the favorite route to the North. Other fer¬ 
ries between Virginia and Maryland were located at Quantico, 
Hollowing Point and the White House. Posey’s was known as 
Ferry Landing on Dogue Creek. Then there were Clifton and 
West’s and Addison’s which were reached by the King’s Highway 
at Cameron Run crossing from West’s Point and thence intoi 
Maryland. Mason’s ferry was established by George Mason of 
Gunston between Analostan Island and the Maryland shore, 1748. 
It continued in use many years after the Long Bridge was built— 
indeed until the Aqueduct Bridge was completed in 1843. 

The inconvenience of that method of travelling must have been 
very great. We have seen that Braddock in 1755, and Wash¬ 
ington in 1790, both crossed by Mason’s ferry in heavy scows, 
and doubtless it must have lessened much patronage by women 
and children. 

In 1808, Alexandria being within the District of Columbia a 
better mode of travel was necessitated. The Charter of the 
Washington Bridge Company was obtained by an Act of Con¬ 
gress passed February 5th, 1808. The contract undertaken to 
build it was by the Mandeville brothers of Alexandria, Joseph 
and John. They brought some of their workmen from Ireland. 
Among these was a man named Noland who has numerous de¬ 
scendants still living at Alexandria. The bridge was finished 
by 1809. 

On October 29th, 1813, “the drawhouse on the Washington 
Bridge was consumed by fire, which will cause a serious inter- 
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ruption to travel, for a great many vehicles pass daily north and 
south. The Long Bridge made a handsome interest to the stock¬ 
holders since the War, and it is hoped will soon be refitted. The 
surplus fund has been prudently husbanded for such an emer¬ 
gency.” Niles Register, November, 1813. 

In 1833, when the bridge needed reconstruction, it was taken 
over by the Government and re-opened as a street of Wash¬ 
ington City. “U. S. Statutes at Large.” In 1870 the old bridge 
which was wooden was rebuilt by the Baltimore and Potomac 
Railroad Company, to which it was granted for that purpose, and 
continued in use until 1901, when a new and separate modem 
railroad and highway bridge was constructed, the southern ter¬ 
minus of which is variously styled in records as Alexander’s 
Island, south end of Long Bridge, and Bridge Point. This was 
originally an island separated from the mainland by a channel 
which was filled up. In looking at this bridge there is a sad 
reminiscence of the thousands of men who have crossed to war, 
so many not to return, and who have found a final resting place 
on the heights of Arlington. 

The Alexandria Museum, 1811 

Colonel Timothy Mountford, a native of New Hampshire, and 
officer of the Revolution, came to Alexandria about 1800, where 
he served for a time as private secretary to Colonel Tobias Lear, 
who was at that time Consul to the Barbaiy States. 

After residing at Alexandria for a year or so, Colonel Mount- 
ford joined the Alexandria-Washington Lodge of Masons. He 
was a man of education and cultivation, and after being affiliated 
with the Masons for a while he conceived the value of a Museum 
in connection with the Lodge as a means of preserving the mass 
of articles of intrinsic worth which had accumulated in the hall, 
realizing that the preservation of such was both an educational 
and patriotic duty. 

He in an address on the 29th of December, 1811, brought his 
suggestion before a meeting of the Masons, and it met with 
favor. In February the officers of the Lodge constituted a com¬ 
mittee to consider this suggestion, articles of association were 
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reported on March 10th, 1812, and Colonel Mountford was 
elected Manager of the Alexandria-Washington Lodge Museum, 
which was placed under a board of Trustees, and tickets were 
presented to the resident clergy, judges of the Supreme and 
District Courts and all prominent citizens whose aid and as¬ 
sistance would benefit the institution. 

After the building of the market house in 1817, Colonel 
Mountford was given the entire upper floor of the Royal street 
side of the building for the use of the Museum. In one of the 
rooms he lived, taking his meals across the street at Gadsby’s 
Tavern. After a service of thirty-four years Colonel Mountford 
died here in 1846, aged seventy years. He never married, was a 
man of great but pleasing eccentricities, appreciated as an in¬ 
teresting companion by all. 

Tickets of admission to the Museum were twenty-five cents 
for grown people, and twelve and one-half for children. The 
latter came in great numbers on Saturday afternoons. Colonel 
Mountford kept them strictly in order, but the small boys fre¬ 
quently attempted to trick him. Laying on a shelf when his back 
was turned a stone brought in his pocket the young visitor would 
say, “Colonel Mountford, isn’t this stone from the Giant’s Cause¬ 
way?” “No, you little devil, out you go if you attempt any 
tricks,” would be the Curator’s quick reply,—he could not be 
fooled. 

Colonel Mountford was a great admirer of Washington, and 
on the 22nd of February he would hang out the American flag 
from one of the upper windows. His whole life became absorbed 
in the Museum, to which he was constantly adding new curios. 
The Washington family gave Washington’s card tables, the clock 
that marked the time of his death, and Judge Bushrod Wash¬ 
ington gave the bust of John Paul Jones. In the winter season 
Colonel Mountford gave entertainments for the benefit of the 
poor of the town, which were generally well attended. He also 
gave special entertainments for the poor when he would lecture 
and explain things to them. These entertainments were greatly 
appreciated. 

The Museum continued with varying fortunes for many years. 
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After Colonel Mountford’s death he was succeeded as Curator 
by James C. Goods who died in 1862. Then the Museum was 
dosed until after the Civil War, when Mr. Harrie Bell took 
charge and devoted his life to it until the market house was 
burned in May, 1871, with the Masonic Lodge and many of its 
pi iceless relics. Some however were rescued and are now in 
the Masonic Lodge on Cameron street. 

Among the many things lost were the bier which bore Wash¬ 
ington to the tomb, with the crape which hung on the door at 
Mount Vernon, Washington’s military saddle, the bust of John 
Paul Jones, the flag of the Independent Blues,* the flag from 
the Bonhomme Richard, one of the candles used at Mass before 
execution of Louis XVI, a wooden statue of Tecumseh and a 
number of portraits of Washington, Martha Custis, Marquis de 
La Fayette and William Penn, besides a vast number of smaller 
but most valuable curiosities. 

The City Jail 

The city jail was built in 1813; a substantial brick building of 
the typical architecture of the day, cells and rooms as were 
needed, and a spacious court yard. 

Much informality was evidently observed in the old institution, 
for in later years when Sefer Blouse, a German restaurant 
keeper on upper King street, was committed for some minor 
offence, and it was found that his health was seriously injured 
b> the confinement, he was allowed to go, by himself, and take 
a walk every day. He did not abuse this privilege, for as long 
as his sentence lasted he returned to jail in due time for his 
dinner. 

It has been said that on the approach of cold weather there 
were many applicants for the cells, where they had access to 
congenial society, and enjoyed the tobacco and occasional turkey 
dinners donated by benevolent townsmen. Physicians of the town 
attended the sick, and, on the whole, life in the Alexandria jail 
was not without its attractions. 


*This flag has recently been found and restored to the Lodge with several 
other valuable articles which were supposed to have been destroyed in the 
fire of 1871. 



CHAPTER III 


THE ST. ANDREW’S SOCIETY OF ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA. 

A S has been mentioned in a previous chapter, the Scots 
formed a large element in the population of Alexandria 
in its early days. Not only were the most prominent mer¬ 
chants of that nationality, but the vessels that came into port 
here were generally owned and commanded by Scots sea captains, 
and for years before the Revolution, and particularly towards its 
close, this section gained many valuable citizens of Scottish birth. 

As early as 1728, the Maryland Gazette, in its first known edi¬ 
tion, dated the 16th of December of that year, tells us that the 
30th of November, which was St. Andrew’s Day, was observed 
by the gentlemen of the “Scots Society” as usual at Annapolis, 
with a sermon suitable to the occasion, followed by a banquet 
which was attended by his Excellency the Governor, the Honor¬ 
able Charles Calvert and most of the gentlemen of the town. 

This is the first notice of the Scots Society, and we presume it 
continued to have its celebrations and banquets for many years. 
The exact date of the organization of the Society at Alexandria 
is not known, but in all probability it was founded between 1780 
and 1790, as its founder, William Hunter, died November, 1792. 
He emigrated from Scotland in 1731 and settled at Alexandria 
as a shipping merchant. He became an influential citizen and 
was at one time Mayor of the town. He was buried in the old 
Presbyterian churchyard, where a monument was raised by the 
St. Andrew’s Society of Alexandria, as a memorial of the 
founder. 

“When people fall into misfortune in any part of the world 
remote from the place of their nativity, it is natural for them to 
make known their distress to those originally from their own 
country. The presumption in this case is that the love of the 
native soil, inseparable from every human breast, will make their 
countrymen more ready than others to administer to their relief, 
and possibly some may be found among them with whom they 
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are connected by blood, or who know something of their rela¬ 
tions. For these reasons—the natives of Scotland and those 
descended of Scots parentage in the town of Alexandria have 
agreed to form themselves into a charitable society, the principal 
design of which is to raise and keep a sum of money in readiness 
for the above benevolent purpose. If the application of this 
charity is confined—so is its manner of collecting it. Neither 
will it prevent our acting up to the principles of Universal 
Charity on other Occasions.” 

These words preface a “Book of Rules of the St. Andrew’s 
Society as revised and printed in 1810, by Cottom and Stewart 
of Alexandria. 

On November 21st the laws had been revised by a committee 
appointed for the purpose, were adopted, and ordered printed 
with a continuance of the Seal with the Scottish Arms and 
Motto. 

Only Scotsmen or men of Scottish descent were admitted as 
resident members. The officers were annually elected on St. 
Andrew s Day (November 30th), and in order to promote social 
intercourse, the members dined together on the occasion, it being 
recommended that each appear with a St. Andrew’s Cross or a 
thistle on his right breast. 

It is not recorded where they met, but for some reasons it is 
judged that it was at McKnight’s Tavern on the northwest cor¬ 
ner of King and Royal streets. Doubtless these assemblies were 
made convivial by many Scotsmen from Annapolis, Baltimore, 
Norfolk and Fredericksburg. A full roster shows a large hon¬ 
orary membership all over the country from New York to South 
Carolina, and more than a score from Jamaica, with which island 
Alexandria had at that time considerable trade. From New 
Orleans came Captain Gillies, and from Glasgow, Dr. George 
McLeod, while the name of Dr. Samuel S. Smith of Princeton 
College appears next to Lieutenant Robert Rankin of the Amer¬ 
ican Navy, showing the wide connection Alexandria had with 
the outside world through her Scottish merchants. 

For charity sake first, and then for the pleasure of good fel¬ 
lowship, these canny Scots banded themselves together. Only 
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the native Scot or his immediate descendants were the objects of 
their bounty. The treasurer’s book before me contains many 
quaint entries. “$40 for the relief of starving Highlanders.” 
“Cash ($2) for a poor Scot.” “Shoes and hat for Pringle.” 
“Twelve days board at Vaccari’s for Robert Hammond,” and 
so on. Medical attendance was provided for the sick, and if 
poor Sandy died far away from his native land, friends com¬ 
mitted his body to a decent grave in the Presbyterian graveyard. 

The social features of the society appeal to us, as when on 
St. Andrew’s night the “ancient trusty cronies” greet each other 
as “vera brithers.” 

’Tis a great occasion, the brewing of the punch, and the “get¬ 
ting fou and unco happy” of the erstwhile sober husband, who, 
oblivious of the sage advices of wife at home, clinks glasses with 
“Donald” or “Geordie” just come into port, on the “Matty,” 
with Captain James Key from Barbadoes. They are filled with 
mirth and the spirit of good cheer as the banquet proceeds. There 
is “Haggis” of course, nor is the roast beef of old England 
neglected, while venison from Prince William forests adorns the 
board, and “canvasbacks,” too common to be considered 
delicacies, scarce rival the wild turkey and other game of the 
countryside. Plum pudding is to follow, and maybe a great 
currant bun, with an overflowing glass of “honest John Barley¬ 
corn,” while songs and toasts ring out and healths are drunk. 

Doubtless the streets of old Alexandria are enlivened that 
night by the home ganging Scots, and the music of “Bonnie 
Doon” or “Auld Lang Syne” peals out on the frosty November 
air. But they have all passed away—even the Society here exists 
no longer, and as one looks over the register, but few names are 
familiar. Yet now and then we seem to recall an anecdote of 
Colin Auld or Archibald McCleish, or Robert Anderson, the 
ardent Freemason. Robert Young, a native of Dalkeith, Scot¬ 
land, who was born 1794, and died in 1880, was the last survivor 
of the St. Andrew’s Society of Alexandria. 
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Roster of the St. Andrew’s Society 
of Alexandria, Virginia, 1810. 

President, James Patten. 

First Vice President, Andrew Jamieson. 

Second Vice President, James Kennedy Jr. 

Treasurer, Robert Anderson. 

Secretary, John McLeod. 

Chaplain, Rev. James Muir. 

Physician, Dr. Charles Douglass. 

Alexander McKenzie, Daniel McDougal, John Ramsay, 
Andrew Fleming, William Nelson, John Mclvor, George Darling, 
James McKenzie, Colin Hunter, Daniel Campbell, Robert Nash, 
John Adam, Alexander Lithgow, William Stewart, Donald Mc¬ 
Leod, Dr. David Stuart, Robert McGlashen, Joseph Milburn, 
Robert Gray (book seller), Robert Gray (tailor), Joseph Cowing, 
John McDonald, John Nelson, James Kincaid, William Law, 
James McGill, James McCleish, Archibald McCleish, David 
Black, William Bartleman, William Ramsay, William Gregory, 
Robert Patton Jr., Robert Young, James Irvin, John Laird, 
Daniel McLeod, Richard Vietch, Joseph Riddle, Charles Doug¬ 
lass, James Campbell, Colin Auld, William Patton, Mark Butts, 
John Jamieson, James M. Stewart, William Bray, and John Shaw. 



CHAPTER IV 


THE CUSTIS FAMILY, 

M RS. WASHINGTON survived her husband less than 
three years. Her grandson, George Washington Parke 
Custis, remained with her at Mount Vernon while he 
was building his mansion at Arlington in 1802. 

The following notice of her death appeared in the National 
Intelligencer, June 5th, 1802: “Mrs. Martha Washington, widow 
of the late illustrious General George Washington, died at Mount 
Vernon, Saturday, 22nd of May, 1802. To those amiable and 
Christian virtues which adorn the female character she added 
dignity of manners, superiority of understanding, a mind intel¬ 
ligent and elevated. The silence of respectful grief is our best 
eulogy.” 

After the marriage of Mrs. John Parke Custis to Dr. David 
Stuart she removed from “Abingdon” to Hope Park, Dr. Stuart s 
estate in Fairfax County about twenty miles from Alexandria. 
They had a large family, and at this place her two daughters, 
Martha and Eliza Custis, were married. Martha Parke Custis 
married Mr. Peter of Georgetown. She was a woman of fine 
character, and lived to old age, dying at Tudor Place, George¬ 
town, leaving descendants. 

Eliza Custis married Mr. Thomas Law, an Englishman of birth 
and education. He came to Washington to speculate in the new 
District territory. He frequently wandered off to England, 
France and other countries leaving his wife to her own devices. 
She was a woman capable of resenting this, and finally they 
separated after a most unhappy married life. One morning as 
Mr. Law sat at his solitary breakfast his man servant said 
hesitatingly, “Master Law, Missis Law, she died las’ night.” 

“The h_1 she did,” replied Mr. Law,—“hand the potatoes.” 

They left a daughter. 

Nellie Custis, the darling of her grandparents, married Mr. 
Lawrence Lewis, a nephew of General Washington. A home 
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had been begun for them at Woodlawn before Washington died, 
ihere she lived for some years. A careful mother, she super¬ 
intended the education of her daughter, Angela, bringing her up 
from Woodlawn eveiy day for instruction from Benjamin Hal- 
owell. She always attended these recitations and was much 
pleased with Mr. Hallowell’s teaching. 

The Mount Vernon family attended Christ Church until the 
pastorate of Rev. VVilliam Gibson, when his conduct was such as 
to cause his dismissal. Of course there was some party feeling, 
and pending the solution of the difficulty, the Lewises attended 
the Old Presbyterian Church where one of their daughters, 
Angela, was baptised by the Rev. Dr. Muir in 1809. 

Mrs. Lewis had always been a politician and devoted to the 
Federal party, and when Jefferson was elected President of the 
United States instead of William Cotesworth Pinckney, she wrote 
Mrs. Pinckney that she could not endure to live in the neighbor¬ 
hood of Washington. Eventually she left Woodlawn. As he 
grew older Mr. Lewis became an exacting husband, and Wood¬ 
lawn was not the happy home it had been in her early years • so 
it was determined to go to “Audley,” the estate of Mr. Lewis in 
Clarke County, where their environment was all that could be 
desired, the young people moving about freely to dances and 
week-end visits. Frequently there were so many in the party 
that on these occasions some one would say, “Where is the 
‘Audley Makeshift’?” and out would come a heavy yellow chariot 
filled with glowing youth, and driven by a dignified old coach¬ 
man—and they were not the last to reach the entertainment. 

In 1852, Nellie Custis Lewis died at “Audley” at the age of 
seventy-four. The hearse that brought her to Mount Vernon 
was followed by her two grandsons. Many old friends came 
from the neighborhood to attend the funeral of this Alexandria 
girl who had been so beloved by all, and who died retaining to 
the last the beauty of her youth. 


George Washington Parke Custis was bom at Mount Aiiy, the 
home of his grandfather, Benedict Calvert, in Maryland, in 1781. 
His father died when he was a few months old, and he was 
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adopted by General Washington and his grandmother, and with 
them followed the fortunes of two administrations, returning to 
Mount Vernon when he was about eight years old. He was first 
taught by Mr. Lear, and subsequently attended the Alexandria 
Academy. During the years of his adolescence there were con¬ 
stant changes from one school to another. He seems to have had 
the greatest veneration for his adopted father, and writes him 
the most filial letters, was mentally bright, but apparently in¬ 
capable of close application to his studies, fond of society, yet he 
always conducted himself properly, although he acknowledges, 
when at school at Annapolis that he had paid a young lady there 
more attention than he was justified in showing. 

At the time of the troubles between France and the United 
States he received an appointment in the Army, and he did not 
return to school when the danger was past. 

In 1802-3 he built his beautiful home at Arlington, and in 
1804 he brought there his lovely bride, who was the daughter 
of William Fitzhugh of Chatham, afterwards of Ravensworth 
in Fairfax County. Their married life was uniformly happy. 
She died in 1853 and he in 1858. Their only child was Mary 
Custis, who married Robert E. Lee in 1831. 

George Washington Parke Custis was possessed of more than 
usual abilities, but was always handicapped with habitual indo¬ 
lence. He painted constantly, usually undertaking the decora¬ 
tions for the “Birthnight balls” at Alexandria. Some of his 
mural paintings may still be seen in the hall at Arlington. Plenty 
of action is seen in the coursing hounds, but the work is of noi 
high order. He painted in a manner peculiar to himself. With 
his men and animals he began on the ground at their feet; pro¬ 
ceeding upward he developed his plan, until he reached the head, 
finishing with the sky. 

Mr. Custis owned many slaves. Some of them were the off¬ 
spring of those who came with his grandmother from the “White 
House” to Mount Vernon. These he determined to free as they 
came of age. General Robert E. Lee, as the executor of his 
estate, sent freedom papers to some of these early in the Civil 
War. 
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Among the White House slaves was Caroline Branham, who 
was the personal maid of Mrs. Washington, and was present at 
the General’s death. She lived to be very aged and well cared 
for at Arlington. When Gerard Sparks was writing his life of 
Washington, he came to Arlington for information. Mr. Custis 
took him to Caroline’s cabin and told her if she gave a good 
account of the death scene he would reward her with the freedom 
of her grandson, Robert Robinson. 

Caroline’s account was so clear in spite of her age that Robert 
received his freedom papers. He was sent to a school in George¬ 
town, and afterwards apprenticed to Andrew Jamieson at his 
cracker bakery. Being fond of study, Mr. Jamieson lent him 
books from his library, and he prepared himself for the Metho¬ 
dist ministry, was stationed at several charges, and finally came 
to Alexandria, where he was minister of the Methodist Church 
on South Washington Street for a number of years. He died 
about 1903, aged eighty-seven years, universally respected by 
white and colored as a man who had done much for the uplifting 
of his race. 

Light Horse Harry Lee.—Charles Carter Lee._ 

Sidney Smith Lee.—Robert Edward Lee 

Henry Lee, son of Henry Lee and Lucy Grymes, was born at 
“Leesylvama” on the Potomac above the little village of Dum¬ 
fries, Prince William County, Virginia, Januaiy 29th, 1756. 

He was preparing for the profession of law at Princeton Col- 
lege, New Jersey, when the Revolution commenced. Soon after 
the battle of Lexington he entered the Continental Army as 
Captain of Cavaliy. He was in most of the battles fought around 
New York, New Jersey and Pennsylvania, where he won the 
name of Light Horse Harry.” He was a favorite of Wash¬ 
ington, and in all these campaigns distinguished himself by his 
coolness and enterprise. For his great merit Congress promoted 
him, and as Major of what was known as “Lee’s Legion” he 
followed Greene in South Carolina. With him were many of the 
best youths of Alexandria. 

His command was peculiarly well fitted for the partisan war- 
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fare of the South, and his corps in conjunction with those o 
Marion and Pickens carried five British posts, and captured four 
times its own number. 

Notwithstanding his success he left the Army at the close o 
the Revolution, broken in health and spirits. His first wife and 
young son died in 1789. About this time he represented the 
County of Westmoreland in the Virginia convention which rati¬ 
fied the Federal Constitution. In 1794 he commanded the militia 
sent to quell the “Whiskey Rebellion” in Pennsylvania, which 
grew out of an unpopular excise law which imposed duties on 
domestic distilled liquors. The rebellion became so general that 
Governor Mifflin called on Congress for assistance, and in con¬ 
sequence the militia of several nearby States were ordered to the 
scene, and the insurrection was promptly crushed. 

In 1795, General Lee married Miss Ann Hill Carter, and o 
this union came Charles Carter, Sidney Smith and Robert Ed¬ 
ward Lee. After his return to private life he devoted his time 
to recording the events of the Revolution in the South. In 1811 
he removed with his family to Alexandria for the purpose of 
educating his children. He was a devoted father, and watched 
carefully the development of character in his sons, and his letters 
to his son, Carter Lee, when he was at Cambridge University, 
are considered literary models. 

General Lee’s gifts as an orator were of the first order. His 
eulogy before Congress on the death of Washington is too well 
known to need quoting. He wrote for the citizens of Alexandria 
an address which was delivered by the Mayor, Colonel Dennis 
Ramsay, when Washington was passing through the town to his 
inauguration at New York as the first President of the United 
States So highly did Chief Justice Marshall think of this ad¬ 
dress that he quoted it in full in his Life of George Washington. 
General Lee was a man of great personal attractions, reckless in 
the expenditure of money. He was always in debt and fond of 
gambling, which was not unusual with the gentlemen of his day 
In temper he was passionate and imperious. He never reached 
the high moral plane occupied by his heroic son, Robert Edward 

Lee. 
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mu e living in Alexandria he was in the habit of playing 
cards with Mr. Robert McCrae, a Scottish merchant on Kin g 

thC St ° re ° ne aftern0011 he asked the young 
derk for Mr. McCrae, and, on being told that he was out, hi 
said, You he, young man, and know that he is in, and you are 
trying to deny him to me.” General Lee was descended from a 

Tti° f u ™ S ’ ^ thC y ° Ung Sc0t had in his veins the blood 
of the wild MacGregors” and could brook no insult. Spring¬ 
ing forward towards the elder man with flushed and indignant 
countenance he pointed to the door and said, “Leave this store 

g^dtftt 7 h 1 r U find a Way t0 makC y0U ” The old soldier 
HI at tk \ b0y f " an instant ’ then turning, folded his military 

store ab ° Ut Hlm ^ WaIked Sl ° w,y but ma Jestically out of the 

The War of 1*2-1814 was then coming on, and General Lee 
was offered by Congress a commission as Major General which 
he accepted, and was preparing to join his command when busi¬ 
ness took him to Baltimore, where he was the guest of Mr Han¬ 
son, the editor of the Federal Republican. A mob attacked the 
ouse on account of some articles in his newspaper concerning 
the war General Lee received a wound from which he never 
recovere . mdmg his health declining he went to the West 
Indies hoping to recuperate, but after a sojourn there of a few 
years he found it necessary to return home. He landed at Dunge- 

tfhis^ldf Hr 11 ' C °f St ° f Ge ° rgia ’ Where the descendants 
estate ’ Greene ’ Were Hvin ^ on h is beautiful 

in M:r dS 18 °, f a hiS WCre rUnning Iow ’ and here he spired 
m March, 1818, surrounded by the faithful members of the 

Greene family. He was buried in the family graveyard there 

World W* T 6 ° f n ! nety ‘ five years ’ an d just before the great 
\yorld War, the remains of Light Horse Harry Lee were re- 

moved to the crypt at Lexington, Virginia, where they lie by 
those of his illustrious son. 3 


Charles Carter Lee was the eldest son of Hemy and Ann 
Carter Lee. He was educated at Cambridge University, Massa- 
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chusetts, and afterwards studied and practiced law at Alex¬ 
andria. In every branch of learning his talents were conspicuous. 
His wit and humor made him a most agreeable companion, and 
at all social gatherings he was the center of attraction. 

Mr. Lee was one of the founders of the Periclean Society, a 
literary institution of Alexandria. His speeches, letters, songs 
and poetry are recorded in the minutes of the society. He lived 
through the Civil War, and died at an advanced' age at his coun¬ 
try seat, “Windsor Forest,” Powhatan County, Virginia. 

Sidney Smith Lee, the second son of Light Horse Harry Lee 
by his wife, Ann Carter Lee, spent the earlier years of his life at 
Alexandria, entered the United States Navy at the age of fifteen, 
and served with distinction for thirty-four years. When Vir¬ 
ginia withdrew from the Union he served in the Southern Navy 
throughout the war. No one who ever saw him can forget his' 
charming personality and grace of manner. He was popular 
with men and beloved of women, to whom he was ever chivalrous 
and courteous. His service in the United States Navy was at a 
time of great importance. He sailed through many seas, and was 
with Commodore Perry in Japan when that country was opened 
to the commerce of the world. He served the South as faith¬ 
fully and unselfishly as he had previously served the whole 
country. He died shortly after the Civil War, and was buried 
in Christ Church Cemetery at the southwest of the town. 


General Light Horse Harry Lee’s son, Robert Edward Lee, 
was bom at Stratford, Westmoreland County, Virginia, on the 
19th of January, 1807. He was but four years old when the 
family removed to Alexandria, and only six when his father went 
to the West Indies for his health, never to return. From his 
twelfth year he was under the sweet and gentle influence of his 
mother, to whom he was a loving and congenial companion until 
he entered West Point at the age of eighteen years. 

He received his early education-under Mr. Leary at the Alex¬ 
andria Academy, and later attended the famous school of Ben¬ 
jamin Hallowed, the celebrated Quaker teacher, who prepared 
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him in mathematics for entrance into West Point. Both of his 
teachers always spoke of him as a conscientious student and 
exemplary youth; indeed his boyhood was marked by everything 
that produced nobility of character in manhood. After four 
}’ ear s at West Point he was graduated at the age of twenty-two, 
second in a class of forty-six, never having received a demerit. 

In 1829 he became Lieutenant Lee of the Engineer Corps, 
and from then on saw service at various posts, mostly in the 
West. He was of social tastes, but never neglected his duties 
to enter the giddy whirl which sometimes deflected the young 
officers from their legitimate service. He married Mary Custis, 
the daughter of George Washington Parke Custis of Arlington, 
on the 30th of June, 1831, thus connecting the distinguished 
families of Custis, Washington and Lee, for his wife was the 


great granddaughter of Mrs. George Washington of Mount 
Vernon. Lovely in her girlhood and as wife and mother, she was 
not less so when age had crippled her with rheumatism, and she 
sat knitting socks for her husband's soldiers in Virginia. 

Colonel Lee was often separated from his wife and children, 
for in those days officers in the Army seldom took their families 
with them unless assured of a lengthy stay at some post. With 
joyful anticipation Robert E. Lee looked forward to the reunions 
at Arlington. His services were often far afield, and the Mexi¬ 
can War found him already a marked man for promotion. On 
the death of Mr. Custis he was allowed leave to come to Arling¬ 
ton to settle the estate, which was a rather complicated one, 
especially as regards to the eventual manumission of Mr. Custis’s 


slaves. 


In 1855, Colonel Lee was transferred to the cavalry service, 
and assumed command of the United States Cavaliy at St! 
Louis, and was stationed at various posts in the West until 1859, 
when in November of that year he was ordered to Harper's 
Ferry to quell the Insurrection of John Brown. This he did, 
and having turned his prisoners over to the civil authorities, he 
returned to Texas where he remained until 1861. He was ordered 
back to Washington when that State seceded from the Union. 
In very truth war was now imminent. The proclamation of 
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Lincoln calling upon the States for troops to fight the South 
produced the greatest excitement, and it now seemed that every 
eye was upon Robert E. Lee as the most able soldier to com¬ 
mand these United States troops. He had been no Secessionist, 
but he found it not possible to go against his native State. 

It was an exciting time in the old town of Alexandria in 
April, 1861, for there were being enacted some of the most seri¬ 
ous events the Republic had ever known. 

On Sunday after the secession of Virginia from the National 
Union, Colonel Lee attended old Christ Church. In leaving after 
the services were over, he was met at the door by a delegation 
of gentlemen from Richmond on a mission to persuade him to 
place his sword at the service of the State, and on that morning 
was decided the issue of a mortal struggle, for Colonel Lee had 
given his consent. 

The story of the Civil War does not belong to Old Alexandria’s 
history, but we know that her sons who went out under their 
great Commander fought bravely to the last, and with him won 

“Honor at eventide.” 



CHAPTER V 


WAR OF 1812-14. 

We don’t want to fight, 

But by jingo, if we do 

We’ve got the men, we’ve got the ships, 

And we’ve got the money too. 

—Popular street song in 1812-14. 

T HE early years of the eighteenth century brought a veri¬ 
fication of the prophecy of Benjamin Franklin that the war 
of independence of the United States had yet to be fought. 
England, France and Spain were all at war with each other, 
and each country tried to control the commerce of America for 
its own advantage, while encouragement was given to the pirates 
of the North Coast of Africa who attacked, pillaged and sank 
many American vessels. Alexandria suffered some losses in this 
way, and numbers of her seamen languished in prisons for 
months. The Barbary States had always claimed tribute of any 
vessels entering the Mediterranean Sea. Washington acknowl¬ 
edged this claim and annually paid a tribute, but Jefferson re¬ 
fused it and consequently war was declared between Tripoli and 
the United States, and not until Commodore Preble was sent out 
with a squadron did the Bey release prisoners and sue for peace. 
Great Britain still claimed the right to overhaul American ships 
in search of British deserters, and not alone these, but previous 
to 1812, eleven hundred men had been impressed from our 
vessels. 

Thus was America between the devil and the deep sea. Much 
indignation and considerable resistance was shown, and the spirit 
of the country being fully aroused, war was declared between 
the United States and Great Britain, June 18th, 1812. 

In the course of the next three years war pervaded the country 
from Canada through the West, and the eastern coast was 
ravaged from Maine to Georgia. Finally in 1814 the British de¬ 
termined to make an attack on the Capital City by way of the 
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Patuxent where General Ross landed with five thousand men, and 
marching towards Washington, Ross succeeded in brushing aside 
a body of militia under General Winder at Bladensburg. The 
President and Cabinet were forced to leave, and took refuge on 
the other side of the Potomac at Selma, the home of Rev. Dr. 
Moffat, where they witnessed the burning of Washington by the 
British. After setting fire to the Capitol and the White House, 
August 24th, 1814, Ross retreated to the Patuxent. 

His fleet then sailed towards Baltimore, and landing, he at¬ 
tacked a large body of militia and was killed in the fight. On the 
same day, September 13th, the British made a terrible bombard¬ 
ment of Fort Henry which kept up all night, but they were 
finally compelled to retire to the mouth of the Chesapeake Bay. 
Young Francis Scott Key, who under a flag of truce had gone 
out to a British warship in Baltimore Harbor to see a friend, 
but who was suspected of being a spy, was detained, and he 
“watched through the port holes the rockets’ red glare.” When 
the firing ceased he was fearful lest his flag no longer waved over 
the ramparts of the fort, but at the first dawn of light he saw it 
still proudly streaming in the wind. Inspired by a patriotic 
emotion he composed the memorable song which is recognized as 
our national anthem. 

Alexandria now came in for her share in the war, and from 
the beginning a large proportion of her able-bodied men served 
as officers and privates; they were on ships and were detailed 
for service in the vicinity, or sent to the South. A draft however 
was instituted, and Thomas Stabler refused to comply, being a 
Quaker and opposed to warfare. He was arrested and put in 
jail. Being allowed to furnish his own room he did this with 
the handsomest mahogany furniture and invited his friends to 
visit him. So many came that it annoyed the jailor, and he said, 
“For God’s sake let this man out, he is a nuisance.” Mr. Stabler 
was soon liberated as being a very troublesome person. 

The Alexandria Gazette shows the great interest taken in the 
war. The fight between the Shannon and the Chesapeake in 1813 
is recorded with enthusiasm, when Captain Lawrence, dying, 
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spoke those memorable words, “Don’t give up the ship.” A salute 
of guns was fired at Alexandria when Perry’s victory on Lake 
Erie was announced to the Government: “We have met the 
enemy and they are ours.” The burning of the Essex was only 
after she had captured so many prizes as to form a small fleet. 
The military operations on land were watched enthusiastically, 
and finally came the Battle of New Orleans which ended the war 
on January 8th, 1815. 

To relate Alexandria’s own experience, the Alexandria Gazette 
of August, 1814, mentions four companies which were ordered 
to the White House, a small landing near Mount Vernon, situ¬ 
ated opposite to Fort Washington to defend the Capital on the 
approach of the British squadron which was reported as ad¬ 
vancing up the river under Captain Gordon. These were Captain 
McKnight’s Company of Volunteers, Captain Moreland’s and 
Captain Griffith’s Companies of militia, and a Company of Sea 
Captains known as the Marine Artillery. Captain McKnight had 
enrolled with his company the “Alexandria Blues,” which had 
been General Washington’s own company before the Revolution. 
The last survivor of this company at Alexandria was William 
Gregory who died in 1875. George Davis of Washington died 
in 1876. 

Fort Washington was built in 1808 to protect Alexandria, 
Georgetown and Washington from the British in case of an at¬ 
tack by water. We shall later see how it was allowed to fall into 
a state of disrepair just at the time when it was most needed. 
When the enemy appeared on the 27th of August the command¬ 
ing officer, Captain Dyson, without firing a gun, blew up the 
Fort and abandoned it. 

After the surrender of the town and the securing of their 
booty the British squadron moved down the river, and when 
opposite the White House the Alexandria troops had the pleasure 
of firing upon them and giving them a good send off. In this 
skirmish which was known as the “Battle of the White House,” 
two of our men were killed; Robert Bowen and Robert Allison, 
both of Alexandria. 
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Surrender of Alexandria, D. C., 1814. 

At a meeting of the Committee of Vigilance on Monday the 
28th of August, 1814: Present, Joseph Dean, John Thomson, 
William Herbert, Matthew Robinson and Thomas Vowell. 

This meeting being called at the request of Charles Simms 
chairman (Mayor of Alexandria), who with Edmund I. Lee and 
Jonathan Swift are gone with a flag to the British frigates off of 

the Forts now in their possession. 

“Resolved, That two expresses be procured to wait on General 
Hungerford from Virginia, or any other officer commanding 
troops, informing them that the town has no artillery nor any 
military force to protect it, and that we intend to surrender at 
discretion, and therefore we think it injurious to the interests of 
the town for any troops to enter at this time. Being under the 
direction of the Civil Authority, and that a copy of these minutes 
be handed to each of the expresses.” 

Thomas Vowell, Chairman pro tem, in the Council of Alex- 


CL11U.1 la. # _ 

The following was unanimously concurred in at the Common 
Council of Alexandria, August 28th, 1814: “The forts erected for 
the defence of the District have been blown up by our own men 
(regular United States Troops) and abandoned without re¬ 
sistance, and the town of Alexandria having been left without 
troops or any means of defence against the hostile force now 
within sight, the Common Council of Alexandria have with 
reluctance been compelled from a regard to the safety of the in¬ 
habitants to authorize an arrangement with the enemy by which 
it has been stipulated that during their continuance before the 
town they shall not be molested, no superior power having in 
this emergency appeared to defend or direct. The Common 
Council has considered itself authorized from extreme necessity 
to make the above stipulation; they consider it therefore binding 
on themselves and on the nation, and require a faithful obser¬ 
vance of it from all the inhabitants of the town.” 

“Resolved, That a copy of the above resolutions be tarnsmitte 
to Brigadier Winder of the 10th Military District, and to Generals 
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Young and Hungerford, with the request of the Common Council 
, at Proper measures may be used to secure a strict observance of 

lopfedge 0 " WhICh thC C ° mm0n Council has been compelled 

William Herbert, President 
J. Gird, Clerk, pro tern. 

A few words concerning the action of the Corporation of 
Alexandria in surrendering the town on the 29th of August, 

In October, 1812, a volunteer company was raised in Alex¬ 
andria, amounting to seventy men including officers, clothed by 
voluntary aid and donation from the citizens of Alexandria, in¬ 
tended for the lines, but stationed at Fort Washington. They re- 
mamed m garrison until December, then were ordered to Anna- 
po is Maryland, and there discharged, March, 1813. Captain 
arsteller s company of artillery stationed at Fort Washington 
remained in garrison for three months. March 21, 1813 the Cor- 
poratmn of Alexandria by committee waited upon the President 
o the United States to apprise him of the defenceless state of 
he town. The President acknowledged that attention was due to 
the representations of respectable men, and that proper attention 
should be given At the same time he apprised the committee 
of the impossibility, in the nature of things, of giving complete 
protection to every assailable point of the country 
“On the 11th of May, 1812, the Committee of Vigilance was 
appointed to cooperate with Committees of Georgetown and 
City of Washington. A deputation from the three committees 
waited upon General Armstrong and represented the necessity of 
additional fortifications at Fort Washington. Colonel Wads¬ 
worth was ordered to examine and report upon their suggestions 
T h * exa " llnatlon was made and Colonel Wadsworth reported 
at the battery at Fort Washington was in such a position and 
so commanded the channel of the Potomac that it was to be 
apprehended that the enemy would attempt to pass it while the 
present defences remained entire. Its elevation should prevent 
dread of cannonading from ships, and that in case of design 
against the District the attack would be made by land, to guard 
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against which considerable work was recommended, but an addi¬ 
tional fort was considered unnecessary. 

“On the 5th and 16th of August, 1814, the Corporation of Alex¬ 
andria loaned the National Government $35,000 upon condition 
that it be expended south of Alexandria. 

“After Winder’s defeat at Bladensburg the Corporation by 
committee waited upon the British commander there to know 
what treatment was to be expected provided Alexandria should 
fall into their hands. Admiral Cockburn assured them that 
private property should be respected, but probably fresh provi¬ 
sions and flour might be wanted and would be paid for. When 
the enemy appeared in the river, without firing a gun Fort Wash¬ 
ington was blown up, and on the 28th of August was abandoned 
by the commanding officer, Captain Dyson, who was dismissed 
from the United States services by court-martial in consequence 
of it. 

“On the 28th, after the squadron had passed the Fort, the Cor¬ 
poration of Alexandria by deputation proceeded to the ship com¬ 
manded by Captain Gordon, and requested to know his intentions 
concerning the town, which he proposed to communicate when 
he came opposite, but promised that the persons, houses and 
furniture of the citizens should be unmolested if there were no 
opposition. 

“Next day, the 29th of August, the British squadron was drawn 
up in line of battle so as to command the town. There were two 
frigates, the “Sea Horse,” thirty-eight guns, and the “Euryalus,” 
thirty-six guns, two rocket ships of twelve guns each and a 
schooner of two guns arranged along the town. One hour was 
allowed the Corporation to consider and decide upon the terms 
of surrender. It was stated to the British Commander that the 
Corporation had no power to cause return of merchandise car¬ 
ried into the country, nor to compel citizens to raise sunken ves¬ 
sels. These two points were yielded by the enemy. The enemy 
was requested to explain what was understood in the term mer¬ 
chandise which was to be taken, and in answer it was stated it 
was such as was intended for exportation, such as tobacco, 
cotton, flour, bale goods, etc. The estimate of loss was three 
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^ , ^ t 5 ree ^ rigs ’ several ba y an d river craft, some vessels burnt, 
16,000 barrels of flour, 1,000 hogsheads of tobacco, 150 bales of 
cotton, $5,000 wines, sugar,” etc. 

A contemporary writer states that the plunder of the enemy 
was indiscriminate, and not confined to any class of individuals, 
and that the terms of capitulation were degrading and humiliat¬ 
ing so as to excite the indignation of all classes of people. 
Colonel Simms, Mayor of Alexandria, gives quite another ver- 
0f i( t T he affair in a Ietter to his wife, dated September 2nd, 
1814 It is impossible that men under the circumstances could 
have behaved better than the British while the town was in their 
power. Not a single inhabitant was insulted nor injured in 
their persons or homes. Your fear that something might occur 
to fire the town was not ill founded. The day before yesterday 
Captain Porter and Captain Creighton, naval officers, rode into 
town like furies down Princess Street to the wharf and seized 
a poor unarmed stripling midshipman and would have carried 
him off had not his neck handkerchief broke and he escaped. 
This rash act excited the greatest alarm among the inhabitants 
of the town, women and children running and screaming through 
the streets, and hundreds of them lay out all night without 
shelter. I was at home when notified of this occurrence, and I 
immediately prepared a message to the Commodore explaining 
the manner and circumstances of the insult, and sent it on board 
by Thomas Swann and Edmund I. Lee. While I was preparing 
the message one of the Captains entered the parlour with the 
strongest expressions of rage on his countenance, bringing with 
him the midshipman who had been so valiantly assaulted by those 
gallant naval officers. I explained to him by whom the outrage 
had been committed, that the town had no control over them and 
should not be held responsible for their conduct. He said it was 
quite necessary that it should be explained, but his fury seemed 
to abate as he walked off. 

“Before Mr. Swann and Mr. Lee explained to the Commodore 
the signal for action had been hoisted and the vessels were pre¬ 
paring for action, but their explanation being satisfactory the 
signals of battle were lowered.” 
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Captain Porter was at that time out of a job; his ship, the 
“Essex ” had been burned, and he desired temporarily to join the 
land forces. His action in the Alexandria case was one of a rash 
and impetuous youth, and might have resulted in the destruction 


of the town. 




fcHOI 






CHAPTER VI 


COLONEL CHARLES SIMMS. 

C OLONEL CHARLES SIMMS was born in Prince Wil¬ 
liam County, Virginia, 1755. Little is known of his early 
life except that he was a law student in the office of 
George Mercer at Fredericksburg. When Governor Dunmore 
called the militia of Virginia to advance on the hostile Indians 
on the Ohio, Simms joined Captain Wood’s Independent Com¬ 
pany and marched to the mouth of the Kanawa in September, 
1774, where it is recorded that in the battle of Point Pleasant he 
distinguished himself, and Colonel Charles Lewis died in his arms 

in that momentous engagement. 

On the outbreak of the Revolution he volunteered for service, 
and was appointed Aide to General Mercer. He was Major of 
the 12th Virginia Regiment, November, 1776, Lieutenant Colonel 
of the 6th Virginia, 1777, transferred 1778, and married in 1779 
Miss Nancy Douglas, daughter of Major William Douglas of 
Trenton, New Jersey, and late of the Colonial Army. For per¬ 
sonal reasons he resigned from the Army, November, 1779. 

Colonel Simms was still a young man under thirty when he re¬ 
turned to Virginia and settled to the practice of the legal profes¬ 
sion in Alexandria. He soon attained a prominent position. In 
1788 he was a delegate from his district to the Virginia Con¬ 
vention, and with Patrick Henry, Madison, Marshall, George 
Mason of Gunston and other prominent men of the day, was 
appointed a member of the Committee chosen to vote on the 
adoption of the Federal Constitution. Simms was undoubtedly 
a leader in every public enterprise of the town where he made 
his home. He was chosen as Captain of the Associated Com¬ 
pany, one of the light military companies of Fairfax County, 
1798, was Collector of the Port here, and in 1813 succeeded 
William Herbert as Mayor of the town. 

As war had been declared against Great Britain, several com¬ 
panies of infantry and artillery had been raised for the defense 
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of the town. Alexandria, being subject to the laws of the Dis¬ 
trict of Columbia, these were called off for the protection of 
Washington, so when the British squadron appeared on the 28th 
of August, 1814, the Mayor and City Council were compelled to 
surrender the town with all its shipping and merchandise. 

Colonel Simms was one of the founders of the Society of the 
Cincinnati in the State of Virginia, which was organized at 
Fredericksburg in October, 1783. On December 18th, 1799, he 

attended the Masonic funeral of General Washington as a pall¬ 
bearer. 

Colonel Simms died August 29th, 1819, at his home on the 
northwest comer of Pitt and Prince streets. His monument 
may be seen in the yard of Christ Church, where he attended 
for many years as a vestryman. He has numerous descendants 
m the town of Alexandria and throughout the State of Virginia. 

General Daniel Roberdeau 

General Daniel Roberdeau was a distinguished officer in the 
Revolution, and was afterwards a member of Congress. He was 
born at Philadelphia of Huguenot descent. At the close of the 
war he came to Alexandria and built upon Water street (now 
Lee street) one of the most stately homes in Alexandria. It still 
remains in perfect condition. He had a large family of children. 
Of these Ann Foster married Jonathan Swift, a native of New 
England, who came to Alexandria about 1780, and was a promi¬ 
nent merchant here for forty years. As Consul of several foreign 
nations he was able in the time of the British occupation to pro¬ 
tect much valuable property here. 

For some reason General Roberdeau opposed this union with 
his daughter, and after waiting vainly for his consent, the couple 
resorted to stratagem. As they were forbidden to meet, Miss 
Nancy became very intimate with a young married friend around 
the comer from her home; confiding in her they managed to 
elude the vigilance of her parents. She threw her clothes out 
of the window one night where they were received by Mrs. 
Rosa Harper, and in the morning she stepped around to see her 
friend, and from there the lovers eloped. Of course they were 
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forgiven, and some years later she appears as Mistress of Belle 
Air,” or Colross, as it is now called, and her son William Rober- 
deau Swift married the beautiful and charming Mary Harper, 

daughter of his mother’s friend. 

The Roberdeau house was the scene of much gaity and social 
life, and was then in a fashionable neighborhood. General Rober¬ 
deau was an exceedingly handsome man, and somewhat of a 
dandy, and was a patron of one of the early industries of Alex¬ 
andria—leather breeches making. Many years after his death a 
very singular contrivance was found in his bedroom, which for a 
long time defied explanation. The fashionable breeches were 
made so tight that it was a question of how to get into them. 
The mysterious appliances were hung from the ceiling, and, 
mounting on a chair or some bedside steps, one descended into 
them from above—and there you were. No doubt the aid of a 
valet was required for getting out of them. 

Jonathan Swift built his house on land leased from the Alex¬ 
ander family, and lived there until his death in 1824, when 
“Belle Air” came into possession of Lee Massey Alexander who 
owned the place conjointly with his sister, Mrs. Chapman. He 
lived there for some years, but while under “spirituous influence 
lost it in a gambling debt to S. Thompson Mason. The money that 
passed was put into a sideboard drawer. A slave observing this 
stole it and decamped to Canada, and was heard of no more. 
The next morning found Mr. Alexander in a clearer state of 
mind, but Mr. Mason held him to his debt. Mrs. Chapman, not 
being a party to the transaction, was advised by her brother, 
Gustavus Brown Alexander, who was a lawyer, to dispute Ma¬ 
son’s title. In the possession of one of her descendants is a 
letter that she wrote her brother, in which she says she has lately 
been confirmed at Christ Church, and as a Christian woman she 
cannot conscientiously appeal to the law. Ignorant people saw 
in several tragic happenings during the Mason occupancy the 
just punishment of Thompson Mason for having taken advan¬ 
tage of Lee Massey Alexander. 

On the lawn at Colross there stood for many years a marble 
urn. It contained flowers, and was not molested during the Fed- 
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eral occupancy at the time of the Civil War. This remarkable 
vase was the font from which Pocahontas was baptized. It is 
now at Jamestown, Virginia, placed there by the “Society for 
the Preservation of Virginia Antiquities.” 

Colross was partially destroyed by a cyclone November 17th 

100*7 ’ 



CHAPTER VII 


THE PATOWMACK COMPANY! 

T HE first incorporated effort to open a route to the West 
through Virginia was in 1730, when Thomas Cresap pro¬ 
cured an Act of the General Assembly to form a Com¬ 
pany encouraging settlers to come, promising military protection, 
and allowing them to be immune from taxes. This would prob¬ 
ably have been a success had not the French and Indians ap¬ 
peared on the scene, invading British soil. This was the ultimate 
cause of the unfortunate campaign of Braddock, followed by con¬ 
stant warfare on the borders, which caused the dissolution of the 
Ohio Company. 

Since his youth, when engineering for Lord Fairfax, Wash¬ 
ington had been obsessed with the idea of opening up trade by 
connecting the waters of the Ohio and Potomac. His scheme was 
on the verge of accomplishment when the Revolution broke out. 
Even through those stormy days he thought of the great value 
of establishing a route to the West. He wrote Jefferson of this, 
and soon after his return to Mount Vernon or in 1784, he made 
a journey to the West, ostensibly to look after his property at 
Fort Pitt, but really with a view to informing himself of the 
nearest connection which could be made between the eastern 
and western waters. 

In 1784, he succeeded in getting an act incorporating the 
“Patowmack Company.” Maryland was ready to join, but the 
commercial laws of the two States were so different that a con¬ 
ference was called at Alexandria, March, 1785, which was at¬ 
tended by prominent men of all the nearby States. It is not 
definitely known where this meeting took place, possibly at the 
Town House or at the old City Tavern, where Washington was 
chosen president and articles of compact were drawn up and 
forwarded to the respective legislatures of each State. These 
were duly signed. 

The “Patowmack Company” was organized at Alexandria, 
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May 17th, 1785, and books of subscription were opened at Rich¬ 
mond, Winchester, and Alexandria, Virginia, and at George¬ 
town, Annapolis and Frederick, Maryland. Most of the promi¬ 
nent men of Alexandria subscribed, and a number of these were 
appointed officers of the company. In the middle of July, 1785, 
the work began. Washington was deeply interested, and con¬ 
vinced of its success, as may be seen in his diaries, where he 
mentions constantly visiting the works. 

It was however ultimately a failure, and, after vast sums of 
money had been expended, it made a conveyance of its works 
and franchise to the newly incorporated Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal Company in 1828. Thus passes into oblivion the Potomac 
Company, which has a history too long and complex to be further 
quoted. 

On July 4th, 1828, President Adams threw out the first spade 
of soil for the new enterprise. It was at High Island near 
Georgetown. The Alexandria Canal joined it, but was chartered 
under a separate corporation. In July, 1831, John Roberts and 
a crowd of Alexandria citizens followed a plough on wheels to 
the site of the basin of the Alexandria Canal, where he lifted the 
first spadeful of earth to begin the work. The Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal got as far as Cumberland, Maryland, where it found 
the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad already on the ground, thanks 
to the beneficence of the State of Virginia in giving it the right 
of way through her borders in 1827. 

After the failure of the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, the bur¬ 
den of taxation became a dead weight to Alexandria, and this 
Canal, which was expected to do so much for the town, and 
which cost such an enormous sum of money, was, after years 
of carrying nothing but coal from Cumberland, finally closed in 
1886. 



CHAPTER VIII 


STEAM NAVIGATION. 

T HE treaty of peace was signed at Ghent, December 24th, 
1814. America had proved her efficiency at sea and grew 
to have greater confidence in herself and a great movement 
took place towards the West. Forests were cleared, farms 
planted and the wagons of settlers laden with their farming im¬ 
plements, their furniture and their families all going to make 
their homes in the still untrodden forests. Towns sprang up 
and the people were represented from hitherto unknown lands. 

During Thomas Jefferson’s administration the country in¬ 
creased rapidly in population. Emigrations from Ireland had 
taken place during the previous twenty years. 

Robert Fulton in 1807 ran a steamboat on the Hudson River, 
improving on the invention of James Rumsey who had on Decem¬ 
ber 11th, 1787, run a steamboat on the Potomac near Shepherds- 
town. This was witnessed by Washington who warned him not 
to delay bringing before the world his great invention. Meeting 
Fulton in London and giving to him his plans, he was as Wash¬ 
ington predicted, forestalled by Fulton, who gained the credit 
of Rumsey’s invention. 

It was not long before small packets were plying on all the 
rivers. In the Federal City great advances were made in steam 
navigation. In 1827 there were two steamboats plying between 
Washington and Alexandria, and a small one which made two 
trips a day between the latter city and Georgetown, while there 
was a service by steamer between Alexandria and Fredericks¬ 
burg and between Washington and Norfolk. 

The Thomas Collyer, the George Page, Joe Johnston and 
Phenix were engaged in profitable ferry business between Wash¬ 
ington and Alexandria, the fare being a levy or twelve and a half 
cents a trip. Many of our older citizens remember these little 
steamboats, the Ladies’ Cabin furnished in red velvet and mir¬ 
rors, while lovely water colors of the “blond and brunette” 
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adorned the walls, furnishing to the child’s admiring gaze ideals 
of female beauty. The summer season saw these vessels char¬ 
tered for Sunday School picnics to Mount Vernon or Fort 
Washington. 

Late in the sixties a travelling Alexandrian saw the Thomas 
Collyer plying a steady trip on some New England river. The 
George Page had a similar history when the Potomac Ferry was 
furnished with more up-to-date steamboats, the City of Wash¬ 
ington and the City of Alexandria. They are all gone now, the 
railroads having run them out of business, but still the Norfolk 
and Washington ply their daily trip, stopping each way at 
Alexandria. 


Traveling by railroad began about 1830, but little was expected 
of it when George Stephenson constructed a railroad between 
London and Winchester. At first the speed limit was less than 
that of horse power, and the English ridiculed these early efforts. 
In America Peter Cooper built the first locomotive, the Tom 
Thumb, for the Baltimore Railroad, which ran a race with an old 
gray horse belonging to the stage proprietors. The gray horse 
won, but the locomotive was only built for an experiment, and 
was soon followed by others of greater power. As late however 
as 1841 it was stated as an astonishing thing that after leaving 
Boston travellers would be in Albany in fifteen hours! In 
1848 Mr. Minot, superintendent of Boston and Maine Railroad, 
achieved the success of running a mile a minute. 

The first train of cars between Alexandria and Washington 
was about 1855. It left the southeast corner of Princess and 
St. Asaph Streets several times a day. The Orange and Alex¬ 
andria Railroad made its first trip from Alexandria in the spring 
of 1851. It was an experimental one; the directors and their 
families rode on flat cars with benches. This trip extended only 
a few miles into the country, but was the precursor of the con¬ 
gested traffic which in future years led through the most remote 
parts of the State. The rumble of trains bearing the soldiers of 
three wars was heard by many sorrowing mothers, as with their 
living freight they passed homes they would never see again. 
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Among the industries of the District were the mills, one of 
which, Colville’s, near Cameron Run Crossing, dated as far back 
as 1755. Barcroft’s followed later, then Cloud’s, and finally 
Roberts’. All of these were on the tributaries of Great Hunt¬ 
ing Creek. Com meal and flour were made, and the sawmills 
furnished lumber for building purposes. 

Inside the town was Smoot’s Tannery, founded 1820, when 
Charles Calvert Smoot of Maryland bought the tannery property 
of James Heston on Washington and Wilkes Streets, Alexandria. 
Business was conducted there for many years, during which time 
hides were brought by ox team, and practically all the labor was 
done by slaves. Alexandria at that time was a very important 
city, and there were four large tanneries in full operation in 
1820. The other three were owned by the Kinsey, Wise and 
Miller families. Large quantities of hides were brought here by 
ships from South America and the West Indies and other ports, 
in addition to the country hides sent by the farmers and planters 
from all parts of Maryland and Virginia, while quantities of tan 
bark arrived by canal boats over the C. and O. Canal. C. C. 
Smoot later took into the firm his two sons, Charles, Jr., and 
John B. Smoot. 

The Old Cannon of Alexandria Town 

Among the many interesting features of historic value at 
Alexandria are the cannon which were for many years planted at 
the corners of the streets. The history of these guns is not ac¬ 
curately known, but the idea that any of them were brought in as 
ballast from foreign ports is absurd, as in those days the incoming 
ships were laden to the utmost with foreign goods, and needed no 
ballast. The earliest and most veracious account is that during 
Braddock’s campaign against the French and Indians some of 
these cannon were abandoned here as being too heavy to carry 
over the rough mountain roads. They have been pronounced by 
an expert from the War Department as the type of gun used in 
1750. They may have afterwards been used at the battery at 
Jones Point during the Revolution, but they finally found their 
places at the street corners. 

During the War of 1812-14, when the Alexandria Blues were 
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ordered to the Old White House on the Potomac below Mount 
Vernon, they had with them six cannon which had the honor of 
firing on the British fleet as it passed with its booty from Alex¬ 
andria. The danger being past, the Alexandria boys returned to 
their homes, leaving one of the cannon which had broken down 
on Gunston landing, where it remains today, nearly covered with 
sand. It used to be said that the slaves stood in great awe of it, 
and General John Mason laughingly said it helped to keep them 
in order. The other guns arriving at Alexandria were placed at 
the comers of the principal streets, where they remained until the 
planting of electric light poles caused them to be removed—thus 
many of them disappeared in the junk shops. They were larger 
and of different type from the guns of 1750, and tradition states 
were cast at Frederick, Maryland. 

The mysterious disappearance of these cannon being called to 
the attention of the Mount Vernon Chapter Daughters of the 
American Revolution, an appeal was made by them to the City 
Council for custody of these relics, and this being readily granted, 
they were placed temporarily in old Christ Church yard. In the 
Spring of 1912 one of the Braddock guns was used as a center- 
piece to a bronze drinking fountain placed at the intersection of 
Royal and Cameron streets as a memorial of the Colonial and 
Revolutionary events of the Market Square. It is a very beau¬ 
tiful design made by Caldwell of Philadelphia, and consists of 
three bowls, one for small animals at the base, an inscribed bowl 
with two ornamental spouts furnishing water for men and horses, 
and above, a small bowl for birds, the whole surmounted by a 
bronze dolphin which sends forth a spray. On one side is the 
following inscription: 

Erected April 12th, 1912, by 
Mount Vernon Chapter 
Daughters of the American Revolution 
In Memory of the 

Colonial and Revolutionary Events of the 
Town of Alexandria 
Insignia 
D. A. R. 
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The erection of this beautiful fountain is a substantial attesta¬ 
tion of the splendid work of the Mount Vernon Chapter D. A. R. 
whose noble efforts in connection with the preservation of the 
history and traditions of our city will be appreciated by genera¬ 
tions yet to come, and this necessary addition to the comfort of 
the town was hailed with delight by man and beast. 

In the Spring of 1915, the Mount Vernon Chapter gave to the 
Alexandria Committee of Colonial Dames of America in the 
State of Virginia two of the Braddock cannon to be used as 
markers of the trail of that ill-fated general to the Western 
border. By order of the Committee one of these was mounted 
on a pyramid of cobble-stones taken from the streets of Alexan¬ 
dria where they were originally placed in 1785 by Act of the Vir¬ 
ginia House of Burgesses. The unique plan of mounting the 
old gun upon the cobble-stones produced a most interesting pic¬ 
ture at this spot which is mentioned by Braddock in his first 
dispatch after leaving Alexandria, and commemorates the 
braverj’ of the Alexandria boys who lost their lives in this war. 
Many of our citizens gathered around the monument which was 
veiled appropriately in both British and American flags. 

The inscriptions on the north and south sides of the pyramid 
on marble slabs are as follows. North side: “This monument 
marks the trail taken by the army of General Braddock which 
left Alexandria 20th April, 1755, to defend the Western frontier 
against the French and Indians. Erected by the Society of Colo¬ 
nial Dames of America in the State of Virginia, May 26th, 1915.” 
2nd tablet: “The cannon used here was abandoned by General 
Braddock at Old Alexandria, April, 1755. The cobble-stones 
composing this mound were taken from the streets of Alexandria 
which were paved by legal enactment 1785.” 

The other cannon was used by the Colonial Dames at Winches¬ 
ter, Virginia, where it marks the Route of Braddock as his army 
passed through that town. The Committee there busied itself in 
procuring stones from all historic spots in that vicinity, forming 
a mound similar to that erected at Alexandria. It is placed upon 
rising ground well above the street, and within a few feet of 
Washington’s old headquarters. The inscription is as follows: 
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(Left side) “This monument marks the trail taken by the 
army of General Braddock which left Alexandria 20th April, 
1775, to defend the Western frontier against the French and 
Indians. 

Erected by the Society of Colonial Dames of America in the 
State of Virginia." 

(Right side) “The cannon here used was abandoned by General 
Braddock at Old Alexandria.” 

Possibly there may have been other cannon brought to Alex¬ 
andria during that critical period of our history in 1798, when 
the neutrality of the United States was ignored by France, then 
in the turmoils of war with the European powers, and as a result 
France preyed upon the commerce of the United States. The 
sale of French prizes was prohibited in our ports, but doubtless 
this law was frequently evaded, which may be the solution of the 
history of the little cannon which tradition states was taken from 
a French frigate and brought into Alexandria. 

No one knows just when this little gun began to take its place 
in our town’s history, yet before the presidential campaign of 
William Heniy Harrison in 1840 it had long been a prominent 
feature in all civic demonstrations. It received the name of the 
“Coon Killer” from the custom of the adherents of William 
Henry Harrison wearing “coonskin” caps with the tail hanging 
down behind. Since that date the Coon Killer had its place in 
every procession of the twenty-second of February or the Fourth 
of July, and in all inaugural celebrations it brought up the rear. 
It pealed forth its little voice on the Catalpa parade grounds that 
day in May, 1861, when our citizens, loyal to their State, con¬ 
gregated to celebrate the secession of the Old Dominion from the 
Federal Union. 

Mr. James Jackson, proprietor of the “Marshall House,” had 
hung out the Southern flag of the stars and bars, which could 
readily be seen from the windows of the White House. Young 
Captain Ellsworth, pointing to it with his sword, swore to Mrs. 
Lincoln that he would bring it to her as a trophy. The day for 
Alexandria's capture drew near, and Mr. Jackson, who was ad¬ 
vised by less hot-headed men to remove his flag, procured the 
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Coon-killer from its custodian and put it on his side porch point¬ 
ing to the west. He swore that he would fire upon anyone at¬ 
tempting to take down his flag, but as it happened, the Federal 
forces on May 24th, 1861, entered the town first from the river 
front. It was early in the morning, and the Confederate soldiers, 
warned by a shot from the wharf, were leaving the town from 
the comer of Washington and Prince streets, where many of 
them were quartered at the Lyceum Hall. A neighbor of Jack- 
son, hearing the tramp of many feet, thought to arouse the sleep¬ 
ing man. He proceeded through the back gate, and seeing the 
Coon-killer, thought to secure it first. So he trundled it over to 
Somer’s coach-shop and threw it down a well and covered it with 
the debris that littered the floor. All this time the tragedy was 
being enacted in the hotel. Jackson and Ellsworth lay silent in 
their blood and the War had claimed its first victims. 

The little Coon-killer remained in the well all through Civil 
War, and when peace was restored, was brought to daylight, and 
again resumed its mission and for twenty or more years it was 
never absent from the town’s parades, but time and the well water 
had injured the carriage, which became useless, and at last it 
ceased its active life. So the Coon-killer was kept for a time in 
the jail yard, and then placed in the Friendship Fire Engine 
house, along with the old fire engine, the duplicate of the one 
General Washington gave the town, and other historic relics. 

In 1922, the Cameron Club of Alexandria held an exhibition 
of historic relics at the parish hall of Christ Church, and our 
Coon-killer, on its decrepit carriage, was trundled to the hall and 
took its place worthily with other relics. It is so small that it 
can be easily handled by one person without the carriage, and a 
place being sought for its safety, it was taken to the Museum of 
the Alexandria-Washington Lodge to be held there until the 
Masonic Association can undertake its custody at the great 
Memorial Temple on Shuter’s Hill, Alexandria, Virginia. 



CHAPTER IX 


VISITORS TO THE TOWN. 

S INCE the early settlement of Alexandria there have been 
from time to time visitors who departed giving their opinions 
of the little town. Archbishop Burnaby was the first of 
these. In October, 1759, when Alexandria was just ten years old, 
he writes that in the evening we came down the river ten miles 
to Belhaven, a small trading place with one of the finest harbors 
imaginable. The town is built on one arc of a bay, at one ex¬ 
tremity of which is a wharf and at the other a dock for building 
ships. The water is deep enough to launch ships of any sail or 
magnitude.” 

In 1788 the Marquis Brissot de Warville speaks of the wonder¬ 
ful growth of the town, which forty years ago had but few 
houses. "The inhabitants now plan to surpass Baltimore. Luxury 
abounds, and we see slaves clothed in livery, and their masters in 
silks and velvets. Notwithstanding the heavy war taxes, with 
the fine harbor and rich back country, they expect to make their 
town the center of commerce.” 

The Duke de Rochefoucauld writes in 1795 of the growing 
trade Alexandria carries on with Great Britain and Europe, and 
states that Alexandria is beyond comparison the handsomest town 
in Virginia, indeed the finest in the United States. Isaac Hild 
about the same date says that Alexandria is “one of the neatest 
towns in the country. Most of the houses are brick.” 

Later, in 1799, came the English woman who perpetrated a 
work she called “Picturesque America,” from which some re¬ 
markable quotations have been made in these papers. She had 
little praise for Alexandria,—says the people are haughty and 
proud, of an ancestry which ought to be forgotten, and that they 
did not know how to use the fine opportunities within their reach. 

Parson Weems, too, who frequently dropped into town, said it 
was beautifully situated, but the people were without energy 
or thrift. 
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In 1831 came another Englishwoman, Mrs. Trollope, the 
mother of the novelist, and remained here one winter. She wrote 
a book called “Manners and Customs of the Americans.” She, 
too, speaks of the beauty of the situation and describes the view 
from Shuter’s Hill. She criticises Alexandrians very much for 
want of breeding, and writes that she actually saw a man who 
called himself a gentleman carrying home his market basket with 
a ham hanging from his arm. This she observed from a window 
in Clagett’s Tavern (formerly Gadsby’s). After a residence here 
of some months she departed, leaving her board bill unpaid. 

Alexandria has too good a reputation to be injured by either 
of these Englishwomen, and the numerous visitors from Wash¬ 
ington to attend the theater and take supper at Gadsby’s or the 

Royal George have testified to the good living and hospitality of 
Alexandria. 

Industries 

After Alexandria became a part of the Federal District her 
evelopment was continuous, notwithstanding the depression 
caused by the great fires of 1810, 1824, and the War of 1812-14. 

he census taken in 1790 shows the population to have been 
2,676, that of 1800, 4,971. 

Town lots had advanced in price; a building lot averaged the 
price of half an acre at the time the lots were laid out in 1749. 
King street, the center street, running east and west, was paved 
throughout. Washington street, running north and south met at 
its south extremity the great U. S. mail road running south, so 

that transportation and mail routes crossed near the center of 
the town. 

• T™, t0Wn WaS incor P° rated 1779, and its Charter amended 
m 1804, competent to all purposes of police protection. 

It contained at that period two hundred and sixty-three mer¬ 
chants and shopkeepers, thirty-four licensed taverns, over one 
hundred and sixty-five drays and carts, ninety-seven pleasure car¬ 
riages, five tobacco warehouses, one brewery and five biscuit and 
loaf bread bakeries. There were four banks which were incor¬ 
porated with an aggregate capital of $600,419.59. 
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The public property consisted of a water lot at each end of the 
town, which had begun to yield a handsome annuity, and a lot 
near the center of the town for a market square. 

There were in 1814, two Episcopal Churches, Christ Church, 
1773, and St. Paul’s, 1809, one Presbyterian, one Methodist and 
one Baptist Church. There was one academy and one free 
school endowed by General Washington, these averaging one 
hundred and fifty scholars, two female academies, one of which 
was a free school founded by Bartholomew Dandridge, Mrs. 
Washington’s brother, and several private schools. Two Masonic 
Lodges were in good report, and a Museum, founded in 1811, 
and although in its infancy, promising an early maturity. 

From the immense back country trading to the town it would 
reasonably seem that few positions could offer greater or fairer 
prospects to the commercial enterprise to those in pursuit of the 
best things of this world. 

Colonel George Deneale, to whom so much reference has been 
given in these papers that a separate sketch is unnecessary, left 
notes of Alexandria written about 1815, in which he states 
that the town took a jump in 1812, after Alexandria was made 
part of the Federal District. He was at that time clerk of the 
Circuit Court of the United States for Alexandria, and was clerk 
of the Common Council for a number of years. He was an active 
Mason, and in all civic affairs he was prominent, and his sketch 
of Alexandria must prove of infinite value to those looking up 
records in this vicinity. 

Many industries not already mentioned added to the commer¬ 
cial development of the town in the decade between 1820 and 
1830, such as Greene’s furniture factory, 1820, the tannery, 1820, 
Shake’s broom and brush factory, Thomas’s soap factory, Coons 
and Bradley’s furniture warehouses, Miller’s china store, and 
Summer’s coach factory. 

The Mayors of Alexandria were chosen from the best class of 
citizens, often working without compensation. Colonel Charles 
Simms, who was Mayor during the War of 1812-14, had a most 
difficult position to fill. He was criticised for surrendering the 
town to the British, but no other course was possible, and time 
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has vindicated his action. A list of the Mayors of Alexandria 
from 1770 to 1861 and the dates of their service will be given in 
the Appendix. 

The mail facilities of this section have been mentioned. Mail 
agents were used prior to 1780. When the Federal Government 
was established Washington appointed Colonel Dennis Ramsay 
as the first postmaster of Alexandria, and a list of the successive 
postmasters until the breaking out of the Civil War will be found 
in the Appendix. 

Steam navigation has been mentioned as commencing on the 
Potomac in 1824, and the advent in 1827 of the railroad opened 
up a field of commercial success. The Baltimore and Ohio, how¬ 
ever, proved a blow to Alexandria from which it took years to 
recover, as it diverted trade to other sections. Yet ultimate plans 
for a railroad were successful when the Orange and Alexandria 
connected with Gordonsville and Warren ton in 1849, which was 
the beginning of the great system which threw its branches all 
over the country, and eventually benefited Alexandria. 

Eccentric Characters 

Like every small town Alexandria had some queer characters. 
Among these was Mr. Jack Dade, known to every one, and a 
welcome guest at all dinner parties, where his anecdotes had a 
certain spice and flavor. 

He had long been a friend of Andrew Jackson, and when that 
gentleman had been elected President of the United States, he 
expected some valuable token, and very shortly waited on the 
President and asked for a position. 

“Now, Andy,” he said, “I don’t care much what it is, so that 
it pays well,—one of these sinecures, you know.” Well, he got 
it; Jackson appointed him Superintendent of the District Peni¬ 
tentiary. 

On assuming the office he thought it well to make a formal 
address to the prisoners, so he called a full attendance of these 
in the courtyard. 

“Ladies and gentlemen,” he began—“No, that wont do. Fel¬ 
low citizens; no, you have forfeited the right to that title. Well, 
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anyway, you people who are assembled here, listen. As long as 
you behave yourselves you will be well treated, but any devil¬ 
ment,” he continued, “and I’ll turn even' damned one of you out.” 

On one occasion he was visiting Culpeper when the Episcopal 
Council was meeting there. He dined with a table full of divines 
who discussed church matters and other subjects rather foreign 
to Mr. Dade. Feeling himself rather out of place, and wanting to 
put himself right in a Biblical sense, he turned to a neighboring 
clergyman, and in a lull of the conversation, said, “Now on the 
whole, what do you think of the character of Mary Macdaniel?” 
(Mary Magdalene). The answer to this question is not known, 
but it probably turned the scale to lighter subjects. 

One day he stepped into the home of his nephew, Mr. Towns- 
hend D. Fendall, sat for a while glancing at the sideboard, and 
then said, “How about a drink, Townie?” Mr. Fendall said, 
“Uncle Jack, I don’t keep wine nor liquor of any kind. I can’t 
afford it.” “What,” he cried, “a gentleman keep no wine nor 
whiskey!” then glancing around, he said, “Mahogany sideboard, 

fine table and mirrors; by-, Townie, why don’t you sell some 

of these luxuries and buy the necessities of life?” 

There were many willing to entertain Mr. Dade for his un¬ 
failing good humor, and he died at a ripe old age regretted by 
many friends. 


In the early years of the nineteenth century a member of the 
family living at “Shuter’s Hill” was a rather eccentric character. 
An old citizen said it was a usual thing when he came to town 
to observe some pomp and ceremony. He would mount a very 
fine horse, preceded by a colored boy dressed in red livery on a 
black mule and blowing a horn. He was followed by a mulatto 
girl dressed in a fantastic riding habit, and mounted on a cream 
colored ass. This procession would make its way down King 
street, turning into Royal to the Market Square, then, after 
transacting his business, he returned to Shuter’s Hill with the 
same dignity. 

This happened nearly every week, and was the delight of the 
younger citizens, one of whom in her old age vouched for this 
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story, saying she had witnessed the scene herself when a girl of 
twelve years of age. 

The Juvenile Debating Society of Alexandria, 
Organized August 6, 1816. 

In his sketch of Alexandria written about 1815, Colonel 
Charles Deneale speaks of the lack of education in the town. 
That there were efforts made towards improvement is manifested 
in the report of a constitution of a Juvenile Society founded in 
1816 by the youth of Alexandria, who pledged themselves to read 
good, moral books and to improve themselves in information and 
cultivation of this kind which would elevate them in society. 
They therefore agreed to form a Society with such rules and 
regulations as should be thought necessary to preserve order and 
decorum. 

Signed: — 

Levin K. Marshall Washington Harper 

James McRae Samuel M. Janney 

John D. Johnson Edward Pittman 

Thomas C. Gordon Robert Little 

George H. Smoot Randolph Roberts 

John M. Scott 

The name of the society to be “The Juvenile Society of Alex¬ 
andria,” the members to consist of youths of good moral char¬ 
acter, not under seventeen years of age. The officers to be Presi¬ 
dent, Secretary and Treasurer, elected by ballot, terms of office 
unlimited. The duties of the different officers to be defined. 
Every member to behave in a decent manner, avoiding all profane 
language, and, if unruly, to be fined for each offence not less than 
six or more than fifty cents. No political or religious debates to 
be brought forward. One member to be chosen for each evening 
to read a book designated by the President. To preserve order 
and decorum in the house, and to put all questions to the house 
for discussion for the evening’s debate, and to see that the Con¬ 
stitution is carried strictly into effect. 
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The duty of the Secretary shall be to keep a correct journal of 
the proceedings of each meeting, which shall be read at the open¬ 
ing of the next meeting and to be subject to correction if neces¬ 
sary. He should keep a roll of the names of members to be 
called over at each meeting. He shall keep all papers, books, etc., 
belonging to the Society, and deliver them over to his successor 
in office. 

The duty of the Treasurer shall be to take care of the funds 
of the Society, and at the end of his term of service to make a 
correct and careful report of the state of the funds including all 
receipts and expenditures during his term of office. 

Duty of members shall be to behave in a decent and orderly 
manner. In speaking he shall rise from his seat and address him¬ 
self to the President in a respectful manner. One of the mem¬ 
bers shall be chosen by the President at each meeting to read a 
suitable book, and this should be done in rotation until all mem¬ 
bers including the President have read. All questions coming 
before the house shall be decided by a majority of those present. 
Every member shall use the best of his endeavour to render the 
reputation of the Society commensurate with the object of the 
institution. The regular meeting of the Society shall be held 
twice a week at such time and place as the house may decide on. 

This Constitution when ratified by a majority of the members 
shall not be altered without consent of two-thirds of the members 
constituting the society. At a meeting of the society this Con¬ 
stitution was deliberated on and unanimously agreed to, and at 
the same meeting the following gentlemen were unanimously 
elected:— 

Edward Pittman, President 
Samuel M. Janney, Secretary 
Thomas G. Gordon, Treasurer. 

Test. L. R. Marshall 

Alexandria, August 6th, 1816. 


For the sake of brevity it has been thought necessary to omit 
many of the articles and sections drawn up by the society, which 
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prospered and no doubt accomplished the good which was 
desired. The boys assembled at their own homes, and consider¬ 
able interest was manifested which was encouraged by their 
parents. They read works of history and travel, and at that time 
Scott’s novels were coming out and were very popular. How 
long the society lasted is not known, but long enough to give 
some incentive towards the cutlivation of literature and art which 

Colonel Deneale so much deplores. 

Many of these boys are remembered as successful and promi¬ 
nent citizens, doing their part in furthering the welfare and best 
interests of the town. Not a few became known outside of the 
limits of the District of Columbia. Samuel M. Janney, later of 
Loudoun County, the celebrated Quaker preacher and philan¬ 
thropist, was born there in 1816, brought up at Alexandria, and 
through his activity and interest this literary club was formed. 
He was a prominent member, and from this little society sprang a 
Literary and Scientific Society. This organization existed several 
years, and many of the essays of its members were published in 
the literary journals of the day. 



CHAPTER X 


THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY IN 

VIRGINIA. 

T HE Protestant Episcopal Theological Seminary in Virginia 
is located about two miles west of Alexandria in Fairfax 
County on the range of hills overlooking the city and the 
waters of the Potomac River. With one exception it is the larg- 
«t Theological Seminary of the Episcopal Church in the United 
States, and it is also the oldest with one exception. 

It was projected in 1815, when a resolution to establish a 
Theological Seminary was passed by the Diocese of Virginia, 
which then included all of Virginia and West Virginia. The 
Educational Society of Maryland and Virginia which marks the 
real beginning of the Seminary, was founded in 1818. This So¬ 
ciety was founded principally by clergymen and laymen resident 
in Washington and Alexandria. 

Rev. William H. Wilmer, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, Alex¬ 
andria, was the first president of the society, and Rev William 
Meade was one of its first board of managers. The city of 
Alexandria which was thus so intimately associated with the 
beginning of the society has had a very vital relation to it 
throughout its history; indeed in the North where it has been 
much patronized it is called the Alexandria Seminary. Another 
of the founders of the Educational Society was Francis Scott 
Key, author of The Star Spangled Banner, who was then a ves¬ 
tryman of Christ Church, Georgetown. 

At a meeting of the society on October 26th, 1820, it was 
voted to establish a theological professorship at William and 
Mary College at Williamsburg, Virginia, and it was resolved that 
the said professorship be established at Alexandria in the District 
of Columbia. The trustees rented a house on Washington street 
near the corner of King, which had previously been the residence 
of the Rev. Dr. Griffith, and the Seminary opened there on Octo¬ 
ber 15th, 1823, with Dr. Reuel Keith as professor. Dr. William 
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H. Wilmer of St. Paul’s Church also became a professor in the 
new Seminary, and in 1825 the Rev. Oliver Norris, Rector of 
Christ Church, Alexandria, was elected a professor. In 1827 the 
Seminary was located on its present site. The property purchased 
at that time included sixty-two acres, well wooded, which has 
been added td at various times since. 

In 1923 the Seminary celebrated its one hundredth birthday, 
and has educated many of the prominent leaders in the Episcopal 
Church, including Phillips Brooks, Bishop Dudlev, Bishop Whit¬ 
tle, Bishop Randolph, Bishop Peterkin, Dr. Randolph McKim 
and many others. Graduates from the Virginia Seminary have 
founded most of the foreign missions of the Episcopal Church, 
and a steady stream of missionaries have gone out from its walls 
ever since the beginning of missionary endeavor. 

The Seminary had a rapid development during the years 
between 1920 and 1925. Several new buildings have been erected, 
including the beautiful Packard Laird Memorial Library, Sparrow 
Hall, the new Deanery, and the new dormitories. The Seminary 
at present has five dormitories, one library, a refectory and six 
houses for professors. This year, 1926, it has eighty students 
coming from thirty-six different states. The President of its 
board of trustees is the Right Rev. William Cabell Brown* of 
Virginia. The present professors are the Rev. Berryman Green 
D. D„ LL. D., Dean of the Faculty, Rev. Samuel A. Wallis D. D., 
Professor Emeritus, Rev. Paca Kennedy D. D., Rev. Wilbur 
Cosby Bell D. D„ Rev. Wallace E. Rollins D. D., Right Rev. 
Heniy St. George Tucker D. D., LL. D., now Bishop Coadjutor 
of Virginia, Rev. Thomas Nelson D. D., Rev. Alexander C. 
Zabriskie B. A., B. D. and Rev. Romilly F. Humphries D. D. 


*Bishop Brown died in England in July, 1927. 



CHAPTER XI 


DUELING. 

D UELING was quite common in England and France during 
the sixteenth century. In the language of the code, duels 
were recognized as a necessary adjunct to intercourse 
among gentlemen. The era of dueling, however, began in this 
country during the Revolution. In the early days of the Federal 
District many are recorded. Meetings were always to be re¬ 
gretted, and seconds were bound by the code to exhaust every 
amicable means of reconciling the principals. 

Laws against dueling appeared early. Ministers in all the 
more highly civilized parts of the country denounced it, yet many 
prominent statesmen engaged in it. Andrew Jackson was a 
noted duelist. Burr and Hamilton, Barron and Decatur, Henry 
Clay and John Randolph and others fought duels. But Wash¬ 
ington did not approve of dueling and always used his influence 
against it. On more than one occasion he avoided such issues, 
as has been seen in the encounter between Colonel William Payne 
and himself at Alexandria. 

Many of these affairs took place in the vicinity of the town, 
one of the most notable being the duel near Dumfries. John 
Scott, born 1747, the son of Rev. James Scott of Dettingen 
Parish, Prince William County, Virginia, when about eighteen 
years of age conceived himself insulted by one Bayliss, and 
challenged him to meet him at the back of the church, armed with 
pistols and accompanied by some gentlemen in whose honor he 
could confide. Not wishing to speak to his father about the 
matter, he consulted his brother-in-law, Cuthbert Bullett, who 
earnestly tried to dissaude him, saying it was a dreadful thing 
to take life thus,—but, if nothing could prevail with him against 
such a course, he would be present at the meeting. This he did, 
and made every effort to get both parties to consent to a recon¬ 
ciliation, but Bayliss, considering it an unjustifiable interference, 
became very insulting to Bullett, and final!)' asked him to do the 
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fighting himself. Bullett, being much irritated, took young Scott’s 
place, removing the pistol from his hands, with the result that 
Bayliss was fatally shot. He was not an honorable man, and it 
was found that he had another pistol concealed on his person. 
Bullett was discharged on account of shooting for self-defence, 
but John Scott was compelled to leave the country. He went 
with his younger brother to the University of Aberdeen in Scot¬ 
land, where he was educated for the ministry, and afterwards 
returned to this country. 

In the graveyard at old Broad Run Church in Maryland may 
be seen the monumental stone of Enoch Lyells, who was killed 
in a duel by one Bowie on the 7th of August, 1805. The follow¬ 
ing inscription is legible: 

“Go our dear son, obey the call of Heaven, 

Thy sins were few, we trust they are forgiven. 

Yet, oh, what pen can paint the parents’ woe. 

God only can punish the hand that gave the blow.” 

This duel had its origin in offensive remarks made by young 
Lyells at a ball in the village of Piscataway. It took place at 
Johnston’s Spring on the Virginia shore. He was averse to the 
duel, but was goaded on by his parents. 

In 1814, on the Virginia side of the Potomac, a duel was fought 
between Commodore Barney and Mr. L. Taylor. The first shot 
was without effect; at the second Mr. Taylor was wounded in the 
breast. The instant Commodore Barney discovered that Taylor 
had fallen he jumped in his carriage and cried out, “I have 
plunked him in the heart by G-. Drive like the devil, coach¬ 

man.” The shot, however, did not prove fatal, and Taylor 
recovered. 

In 1798-99, William H. Powell, who was a supporter of the 
Federalist party, was involved in a duel with Mr. Abraham B. 
Mason, in which the latter lost an arm. This duel probably took 
place near Alexandria. 

General John Chapman Hunter of Alexandria, a veteran of 
1812, in 1770 fought a duel with a Mr. Lee on the Maryland 
shore nearly opposite the town. He carried the ball received in 
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this encounter throughout the remainder of his life. He died at 
the age of eighty years. 

Captain James McGuire, who commanded a company of militia 
from Alexandria in the War of 1812-14, fought a duel with Col¬ 
onel Lynn, also a veteran of 1812. Both men were deservedly 
popular, but a disagreement between them culminated in a duel 
in 1825, which was fought at sunrise near “Oxen Hill” on the 
Maryland shore opposite Alexandria. Dr. Thomas Semmes of 
Alexandria attended Colonel Lynn as surgeon, while Dr. William 
Washington accompanied Captain McGuire. The choice of posi¬ 
tions was won by Colonel Lynn who faced west; the weapons 
were double-barrelled shotguns. Among the spectators was Of¬ 
ficer Stafford (a police constable of Alexandria!) who sat on a 
fence at a distance of four hundred feet from the field. Just as 
the gentlemen had taken their stations the sun arose in all its glory, 
glaring in the eyes of Captain McGuire, which rendered his aim 
uncertain, and the ball struck the rail upon which Statford was 
sitting. Not relishing the closeness of the shot, Statford changed 
his position to a gully near by. Arrangements being made for a 
renewal of the combat, Captain McGuire’s second ball struck the 
bank in close proximity to Statford, who, much interested, boldly 
stood forth in the open. The signal was given to fire, and so 
close did Colonel Lynn’s ball come that Statford swore that it 
singed his hair. Recovering his nerve, he repaired at once to 
the field just as Captain McGuire was demanding another shot; 
but the guardian of the public peace (?) swore that his own 
life was in danger, and that instead of firing at each other they 
took deliberate aim at him, and he demanded in the name of the 
Commonwealth a cessation of hostilities, and threatened to arrest 
both parties. This ended the duel. 

Statford afterwards stated that he had been in the thickest of 
the fight at “Lundy’s Lane,” where his life was in far less danger 
than as an innocent spectator of this duel. He also stoutly main¬ 
tained that on going home that night he took from his pocket a 
bullet which he stated was fired by Captain McGuire, and which 
he caught in his hand—not the least interesting incident in this 
extraordinary affair. 
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The duel between Henry Clay and John Randolph took place in 
1826, across the bridge outside of the District limits near George¬ 
town. The duel was occasioned by some scurrilous language 
used by Randolph in speaking of Clay. Clay’s first shot cut out 
Randolph’s pocket near the hip. Randolph’s did no damage. 
At the second shot Clay’s bullet went wild, and Randolph de¬ 
liberately fired in the air, saying, “I do not fire at you, Mr. Clay, 
at the same time advancing with his hand outstretched, Clay 
meeting him halfway. As they were leaving the field he pointed 
to the hole made by Clay’s bullet and said jocosely, “You owe me 
a coat, Mr. Clay.” “I am glad,” said Mr. Clay, “that the debt 

is no worse.” 

William Schley, a prominent man and Senator of Maryland, 
in 1836 was engaged in a debate which took place in a reform 
agitation of that time, involving him with Albert Johnson, to 
whom Schley sent a challenge. The parties met on the out¬ 
skirts of Alexandria, February 13th, 1837. One shot was ex¬ 
changed in which each man was wounded. Mr. Schley was 
accompanied by Daniel of St. Thomas, Jenifer of Maryland and 
Governor Pickens of South Carolina. Mr. Johnson’s seconds 
were Governor Campbell of North Carolina and Governor Henry 
A. Wise of Virginia. The parties were reconciled on the ground, 
and remained friends ever after. The affair received the name 
of the “Pattern” duel on account of the extreme punctilio which 
was observed. Mr. Johnson was a duelist of some note. 

Fortunately, dueling was gradually discontinued. Popular 
opinion was against it. Congress passed an Act to impose a term 
of years in the penitentiary for one either sending or accepting a 
challenge. This did not however altogether check the custom, 
and it did not entirely cease in the South until after the Civil 
War, when the unfortunate duel in Richmond, Virginia, between 
Page MacCarty and Mordecai, the editor of a Richmond news¬ 
paper, caused so much distress that dueling was practically aban¬ 
doned after the death of Mordecai and the consequent ruin of 
MacCarty’s career. 



CHAPTER XII 


THE PERICLEAN SOCIETY OF ALEXANDRIA, 1812-1824. 

A PROMINENT citizen of Alexandria in writing a short 
sketch of the town in 1816 remarks, that “it is a lamentable 
fact that the arts and sciences have not here found con¬ 
genial soil, and the higher branches of education and mechanical 
arts have only been partially smiled upon. The former are with 
few exceptions confined to professional men, and the latter still 
more circumscribed. To this may be attributed in some measure 
the absence of commercial opulence,—the human understanding 
can only be enlarged by a knowledge of great commercial enter¬ 
prise possessed by means of a liberal education.” 

Very early in the century, perhaps shortly after the Revolution, 
societies of various kinds—charity, amusement, education and 
improvement,—were organized at Alexandria. Among those 
societies mentioned in the Alexandria papers of 1800 to 1825 
are the Onesimus Society for the care of the poor, the Dorcas, 
the Bosanguet and the Society of St. Paul’s Church, all for 
charitable purposes. The Washington Society, founded after 
the Revolution, was a patriotic association. Most of the old 
soldiers belonged to this, and on occasions such as the 22nd of 
February or the 4th of July when the militia turned out, it usually 
formed an escort of this society to the City Hotel or one of the 
churches where an oration was delivered by one of the members. 
George Washington Parke Custis was frequently the orator, and 
even in the memory of some of our oldest citizens, he drew a 
crowd to hear him deliver the Valedictory Address of Wash¬ 
ington, or read the “Declaration of Independence.” 

In looking over the minute book of the Periclean Society of 
Alexandria I find some amusing matter, written as it is in the 
varied styles of penmanship of the successive Secretaries. 

The Periclean Society was organized September 7th, 1821, 
when some of the young men of the town and vicinity met at 
Mechanics Hall on Alfred street. This house was for many 
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vears the home of the late Anthony McLean, and was more 
recently occupied by Dr. Rust, but at that time was a public hall 
and academy for boys. 

The founders of the Periclean Society were Gustavus Brown 
Alexander, Dr. Edward Fitzhugh, Nathaniel S. Wise, Dr. Richard 
Mason, C. Carter Lee and Philip R. Fendall, all gentlemen of 
classical education, who on behalf of themselves and others as¬ 
sembled for the purpose of organizing a literary society. It was 
decided to call it the Periclean Society and to meet every week 
for debate and to read original compositions, the subjects of 
which and the individuals who were chosen to perform both 
duties were named a fortnight in advance at each meeting. The 
names of about fifteen local members were enrolled, with those 
of quite a large number of honorary and non-resident members. 
Mr. N. S. Wise was elected president, and a provisional con¬ 
stitution drafted. 

After a few meetings at Mechanics Hall, the society petitioned 
the City Council for the use of the Town Hall for every Friday 
night, and the members proceeded to make themselves comfort¬ 
able by each man providing himself with a chair, small table and 
candlestick. When the membership increased, two sat at a table. 
Every member had the privilege of bringing in a visitor to hear 
the debates, provided he was over twenty-five years of age, and 
his good behavior vouched for. 

For some weeks the writing and reading of compositions was 
a slow thing. As one might inelegantly express it, these gentle¬ 
men were hard to “get to going,” for the early records state that, 
“No compositions were read tonight,” or “Dr. Farish was excused 
from reading a composition.” Evidently authorship was not 
spontaneous. Finally Mr. Smoot branched out on the Feudal 
System.” 

The debates were entered into with more interest and spirit, 
two gentlemen being chosen to oppose each other, with remarks 
to follow by other members, and a vote on the question by all 
present. The subjects of these debates were various, and it in¬ 
terests us to observe that the sentiments of Alexandrians con¬ 
cerning retrocession were not at all different from those which 
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prevail toda\. For the second subject which the Society con¬ 
sidered was, “Can the Congress of the United States constitu¬ 
tionally retrocede the District of Columbia to the States which 
originally granted it, and is retrocession expedient for the people 
of Alexandria t” The question was argued in clauses, each being 
decided m the affirmative with one dissenting vote. 

It may be well to give here a few of the subjects of the com¬ 
positions and the questions for debate in the year 1821-2. “The 
philosophical history of Superstition’’ by Dr. Fitzhugh, “Post¬ 
humous detractions’’ by Mr. Scott, “American Genius” by Mr. 

endall, The press considered as a vehicle of slander” by Mr. 
Ramsay, “Foreign travel” by Mr. Herbert; good themes all, and 
well handled according to the records. On Mr. Carter Lee pro¬ 
ducing a paper entitled, “A Love Letter,” Mr. Wise, the presi¬ 
dent, suggested that it be entered on the minute book as “Ah 
Amato iy Epistle,” but this was negatived without a division. 
Mr. Carter Lee was the elder brother of General Robert E. Lee 
and was a noted humorist; it is to be regretted that the letted 
itself does not appear in the society’s records. 

The debates were entered into with great spirit, and not infre¬ 
quently were carried over to another meeting. A few subjects of 
t ese debates may be cited. “Is the restriction of the right of 
suffrage to freeholders which exists in Virginia consistent with 
Republican principles”—decided six to five in the affirmative. 
Is the male or female sex most influenced by curiosity,” seven to 
two in favor of the male. “Would it be expedient for the United 
States to establish foreign colonies ?” five to two in the negative 
“WiH the extension of the settlements of the territory belonging 
to the United States tend to a dissolution of the Union ?” nine to 
four in the affirmative. “Is duelling in any case justifiable?” nine 
to eight in the affirmative. “Is Mr. Pitt or Mr. Fox the greater 
man ?” Pitt, thirteen to two. “Was the French Revolution pro¬ 
ductive of good effects to mankind?” This question was argued 
three nights before a decision was reached, then, there being a tie, 
the president cast a vote in the affirmative. A debate took place 
on the respective merits of French and English literature, and it 
was decided in favor of French literature. Several members 
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who had been absent during the debate made a protest drawn up 
with seventeen articles, which was signed by a majority, and was 
ordered copied into the minutes of the meeting. 

The records of the Periclean Society during the next year 
show no great degree of prosperity. Much time was given to 
perfecting the constitution which seemed to require frequent 
amendments. The members disregarded the laws in a most care¬ 
less manner. Fines were imposed upon those who absented them¬ 
selves or failed to perform the duties assigned them, and had 
these fines been paid they would have insured an inflated treas¬ 
ury, but many were delinquent, and excuses were always being 
made and accepted or rejected according to merit. Mr. McLean 
was suspended for frequent absences, Messrs. Ramsay and Smoot 
were reprimanded for disorderly conduct in the hall, and Mr. 
Black was expelled for using a profane oath. This was during 
the convivial season of St. Patrick’s day of March, 1821. 

A method of arraignment prevailed which is bewildering: On 
one occasion Mr. Alexander impeached the president, Mr. Wise, 
for improper conduct and discourtesy to a member. The society 
resolved itself into a court of inquiry, and Mr. Wise was ac¬ 
quitted by unanimous vote. Mr. Fendall, the secretary, then 
arraigned Mr. Alexander for causing the president to be im¬ 
peached, and the society exonerated Mr. Fendall from any 
malicious intent, but as he considered himself censured, Mr. 
Fendall resigned his office as secretary,—a ballot was taken and 
he was re-elected twelve to two. These arraignments became so 
frequent that the articles of the new constitution required a 
prosecuting secretary and a committee of laws, the chairman of 
which had the privilege of arraigning the prosecuting secretary. 
In November, 1822, Mr. Fendall made a motion that three per¬ 
sons be appointed to look into the present state of the Society 
and the best means of accomplishing its object, and report thereon 
at the next meeting. This motion was carried. Mr. Peyton 
moved that each member be taxed fifty cents for discharging the 
debts of the society. Carried. In June, 1823, the Society was 
dissolved, and a number of members organized a society to which 
all membeis (in good standing) of the Periclean Society were 
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admitted. By common consent the old name was adopted, al¬ 
though for a few months the seceders called themselves “the 
Grecians.” A new and simpler constitution was adopted and the 
original “Compositions" discontinued. The debates became 
chiefly of a historical and political nature, and the subjects show 
the influence of the sentiment prevailing in regard to the war 
between Turkey and Greece. The question was considered, 
“whether it would be just and proper for the people of the 
United States to assist the Greeks in their struggle for liberty 
decided in the affirmative. In pursuance of a resolution passed 
April 28th, 1823, the Periclean Society celebrated the 4th of 
July by an oration and reading of the Declaration of Indepen¬ 
dence at the court house. In January, 1824, it was resolved that 
the birthday of Washington should be celebrated by the delivery 
of an oration by one of the members, and, considering it a suit¬ 
able time for the collection of funds to aid the cause of the 
Greeks, it was further resolved that an appeal be made by the 
orator in favor of “this suffering people who have labored for 
ages in the struggle to throw off the tyrannic rule of the Ottoman 
empire, and that a collection be taken up, the proceeds of which 
shall be applied to the assistance of that heroic people.” 

This plan was carried into effect, and on February 22nd, 1824, 
the members of the Periclean Society met at the Town Hall and 
proceeded to the Presbyterian Church on Fairfax street, escorted 
by the Independent Blues, Captain Thompson, The Alexandria 
Light Infantry, Lieutenant Jamieson, The Alexandria Inde¬ 
pendent Volunteers, Captain A. D. Harmon and The Alexandria 
Artillery, Captain Williams, The Washington Society and 
numerous respectable citizens. The religious ceremonies were 
conducted by the Rev. Elias Harrison, and an eloquent oration 
was pronounced by Mr. William A. MacRae, who made an appeal 
in behalf of the Greeks. After this a collection was taken up 
and the ceremonies being concluded, the Periclean returned to 
their hall and resolutions of thanks were offered to the orator 
and all of those who so ably assisted in the celebration. 

On this occasion the Ciceronians, a society of youths of the 
town, contributed $7.75 toward the Greek fund. This, with the 
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money collected, made a sum of $53.77, which was transmitted to 
Oiarles Wilkes, Treasurer of the Greek fund in the City of 
? W The Periclean Society which had advertised its 

debates in the Alexandria Gazette for the benefit of the Greeks, 
now resolved to offer the proceeds of the same to the “Onesimus” 
Society, and cordially invited the young Ciceronians to attend in 
future their debates. 

The minute book is now given up to the plans for reorganizing 
and placing on a firmer basis the society, and the few pages left 
are devoted to this object, while the last entry is of resolutions of 
regret on the death of their friend and fellow member, Mr. 
William Henry Alexander. Here the records close. Whether 
the society maintained itself with its improved constitution and 
new membership is not known to me. 



CHAPTER XIII 


OLD NEWSPAPERS. 

I N looking over the records of the town nothing is more in¬ 
teresting than the files of the old newspapers to be found in 
the Library of Congress, where many detached numbers 
are kept. Very few have complete files. Of these the Times and 
Advertiser has the records of a year and several months. 

The first newspaper of Alexandria was the Virginia Journal 
and Alexandria Advertiser, published on Printers’ Alley, South 
Fairfax street in 1784, and edited by George Richards and Com¬ 
pany. The Virginia Herald dates from 1791 to 1798. The 
Columbian Mirror and Alexandria Gazette, published at the east 
end of the Market Square, was established in 1792 by John Smith 
and Ellis Price. They were later joined by young Samuel Snow¬ 
den, who in 1800 assumed control. The Alexandria Times and 
Advertiser was printed by Thomas Westcott, 1798, on Royal 
Street between the Post Office and Coffee House. In 1800 the 
Alexandria Advertiser (daily) was being edited by Samuel 
Snowden. These old papers changed names and hands with con¬ 
fusing frequency, and from them evolved the Alexandria Gazette 
and Virginia Advertiser, which claimed direct descent from the 
Virginia Journal and Alexandria Advertiser of 1784, making the 
present Alexandria Gazette the oldest existing daily newspaper in 
the United States. 

One curious thing about the early newspapers is their paucity 
of local news, and we gather much of our information from the 
exceedingly interesting and urgently expressed advertisements. 
Most of the space is given to news from the outside world and 
political affairs. We learn something of what is going on at home 
from the Georgetown and Washington papers, which give us an 
account on November 20th, 1790, of a dinner given to the Presi¬ 
dent of the United States at Wise’s Tavern at Alexandria, “where 
a numerous and respectable company dined. From the Fred¬ 
ericksburg paper we see that six hundred people were inoculated 
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against smallpox at Alexandria, July, 1790. A simple notice of 
the death of Colonel Charles Simms is given in the Gazette of 
August 30th, 1819, but a long and eulogistic account is given in 
the Georgetown and Baltimore papers. It would seem “that a 
prophet is not without honor save in his own country.” 

In 1819 a small sheeted paper called the Columbian Mirror and 
Literary Compositor was published by a man named Smith. It 
chiefly dealt with literature, art, and science, and was contributed 
to by ambitious citizens. Very little local news was given beyond 
the records of the standing of the young gentlemen of the Alex¬ 
andria Academy, a description of a negro prodigy in the neigh¬ 
borhood whose mathematical feats were not understandable, and 
a long admonition to the gentlemen of Alexandria who loafed 
about the Post Office on Sundays instead of going to church. 
There is also published a very eulogistic account of the “good 
Samaritan Steuart” who had come before the public about that 
time in nursing the Female Stranger. While her name is sup¬ 
pressed one can see whose virtues are thus extolled. This news¬ 
paper seemed to lack the popularity necessary to success, and 
after one year’s experience the Columbian Mirror and Literary 
Compositor ceased to enlighten the ladies and gentlemen of Alex¬ 
andria. It, however, gives us considerable amusement, and is 
well worth looking over. 

During the Napoleonic wars the Alexandria Gazette was most 
decidedly anti-Bonaparte, and its readers might find in its pages 
much about the overthrow of “the Corsican” and other European 
items, but no social news of their own town. In those days 
there was no matron but would have been shocked at the bare 
suggestion of the name of her daughter being exposed to the 
publicity of the printed page. 

Samuel Snowden in 1831 was succeeded as owner and editor 
of the Gazette by his son, Edgar Snowden, then but twenty-one 
years of age. Edgar Snowden was much interested in the politics 
of his day, and was a personal friend as well as a warm admirer 
and supporter of Henry Clay. He was the first man sent from 
this town to the State Legislature in Richmond after the retroces¬ 
sion of Alexandria to Virginia, and he later ran for the National 
Congress, but was defeated with the rest of the Whig party at 
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the time of Gay’s defeat for the Presidency. He was Mayor of 
the town in 1841, and in a collection of silhouettes to be seen in 
London today is one of “Edgar Snowden Mayor of Alexandria.” 
He married Louisa Grymes, great niece to that Lucy Grymes, 
whom, according to Washington Irving, tradition points out as 
the “Lowland Beauty” so enthusiastically; written of by the 
youthful George Washington, and who afterwards married 
Henry Lee, and became the mother of Light Horse Harry. He 
was succeeded by his three sons, Edgar, Harold and Hubert 
Snowden, each of whom in turn upheld the traditions and honor 
of the old paper. 

A short interruption in the publication of the Gazette was 
caused by its suppression by the Federal authorities in 1861, and 
a little one-sheet newspaper called the Local News was pub¬ 
lished by Mr. Snowden. In February, 1862, it published an ac¬ 
count of the forcible ejectment of the Rev. Kenzie Johns Stewart 
from the pulpit of St. Paul’s Church by a file of Federal soldiers 
who dragged him and his young daughter through the streets to 
the Provost Marshal’s office for the offence of omitting from the 
Church service the prayer for the President of the United States. 
After being held for a few hours, Mr. Stewart was released with 
“an admonition,” but there was naturally much indignation felt 
throughout the community. The following night the Gazette 
office was burned to the ground by Federal soldiers in reltaliation 
for the description of the scene at the church. The neighbors 
witnessed the incendiary act, but were unable to suppress it after 
the hose brought from the engine house nearby was slashed in 
several places. Alexandria had then to depend for news on the 
Washington and Baltimore papers, but the Gazette, like the 
phenix, arose from its ashes, and renewed its life in a little double- 
sheeted newspaper, which was printed over the store on the south¬ 
west comer of King and Royal streets, and was hailed with 
pleasure by the people of the town. 

In 1911 the Alexandria Gazette, after having been in the 
Snowden family for over a hundred years, was bought by Mr. 
Robert Barrett and Mr. Howard Smith. It is now owned by 
Mr. C. C. Carlin. As the old paper draws nearer to its hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary we wish it all success. 



CHAPTER XIV 


THE MEDICAL AND LAW PROFESSIONS AT ALEXANDRIA. 
Dr. James Craik 

D R. JAMES CRAIK was born at Abigland, near Dumfries, 
Scotland, in 1730. He emigrated first to the West Indies, 
where he practiced his profession for a short time. He 
then settled in Virginia in the neighborhood of Winchester. In 
1754 he was commissioned surgeon in Colonel Fry’s regiment, 
which after Fry's death was commanded by George Washington. 
Here a friendship began which continued until the final scene at 
Mount Vernon in 1799. 

During a great part of the French and Indian War, Dr. Craik 
served in the provincial army. In 1770 he accompanied Wash¬ 
ington on his journey to Ohio to locate lands which had been 
promised the officers of the Colonial army by the British Govern¬ 
ment. Actual possession of these lands was not given until 
many years after. 

The party made camp far from the homes of civilization and 
remained there nine weeks, during which time they were visited 
by a great Sachem, who recognized Washington and received 
him with great respect, prophesying that he was not to die in bat¬ 
tle,—“for the Great Spirit protects him and guides his destinies. 
He will become the chief of nations, and a people yet unborn 
will hail him as the founder of a mighty nation.” They had met 
before on the fatal field where Braddock died. 

In 1777, Dr. Craik was appointed Assistant Director General 
of the Hospital Department of the Continental Army. From the 
field of Great Meadows until Yorktown he was with Washington 
in every battle. He ministered to the dying Braddock, saw Hugh 
Mercer breathe his last at Princeton, and young George Johnston 
die at Morristown, New Jersey, dressed La Fayette’s wounds at 
Brandywine, and stood with Washington at the death bed of 
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John Parke Custis, just after the surrender of the British at 
Yorktown. 

Early in the morning of Saturday, December 15th, 1799, a 
servant from Mount Vernon summoned Dr. Craik to the bedside 
of his old friend, where he remained until all was over, when 
“I kissed the cold hand which I had held in my bosom, laid it 
down, and for some time was lost in profound grief.” 

Dr. Craik was probably the dearest of Washington’s friends, 
for years his family physician, and is referred to in his will as 
‘‘My old and intimate friend, Dr. Craik.” 

Dr. Craik had a large practice at Alexandria, and he, his wife 
and family were very popular socially. He continued to reside 
at Alexandria until old age compelled him to relinquish the 
practice of medicine, when he retired to his estate of Vaucluse, 
where he died February 5th, 1814, aged eighty-four years, and 
was buried in the graveyard of the old Presbyterian Church near 
the south wall of the adjacent house. A table monument there 
recorded his name, life and good works, but it disappeared during 
the fatal years of the Civil War. 

Dr. Craik in 1760 married Mariamne Ewell of Belle Air, 
Prince William County, Virginia. He had nine children. One 
of his younger sons, George, was private secretary to Washing¬ 
ton for two years during the Revolution. He was afterwards, 
1807-08, Postmaster of Alexandria. 


Dr. Elisha Cullen Dick 

Dr. Elisha Cullen Dick was born in Pennsylvania in 1750, and 
married Miss Hortentia Harmon of Philadelphia before his re¬ 
moval to Alexandria. Whatever his record in the Revolution 
may have been, he demonstrated himself to be a man of force 
and ability when he arrived at Alexandria fully equipped to take 
up the duties of his profession. He became immediately success¬ 
ful, and was recognized as an authority throughout the country, 
being quoted in many current magazines to which he made fre¬ 
quent contributions. 

Dr. Dick was long the health officer of Alexandria, where he 
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rigidly enforced the laws of quarantine against the severe 
epidemics of yellow fever and smallpox which visited Alexandria 
and the neighboring cities. Under his authority inoculation was 
practiced here on a large proportion of the inhabitants. In 1794 
he commanded a cavalry company raised here to suppress the 
Whiskey Rebellion in Pennsylvania. 

He had been a member of the Philadelphia Masons as far 
back as 1779, and was instrumental in establishing that fraternity 
at Alexandria. In all civic and social affairs he was prominent. 
He was intimately acquainted with General Washington, and was 
frequently a guest at Mount Vernon, where he was called in con¬ 
sultation with Drs. Craik and Brown during the last illness of 
Washington, when he opposed the bleeding which weakened the 
General, saying, “He needs all his strength; bleeding will dimin¬ 
ish it.” This was conceded by Dr. Brown a month after Wash¬ 
ington’s death, when he wrote Dr. Craik, regretting that they had 
not taken Dr. Dick’s advice, but he concluded, “We thought we 
were right, and were governed by the best light we had, and so 
were justified." 

Dr. Dick was brought up in the doctrines of the Church of 
England, but later became a “Hicksite Quaker,” or Unitarian, yet 
lived to regret that he had influenced younger men. After be¬ 
coming a Quaker he took his duelling pistols, which, like most 
gentlemen of the time, he possessed, and threw them into the 
river. A man, seeing this act of the Doctor, dived and brought 
them up, and now they are owned by the Masons and exhibited 
in their Museum. 

Dr. Dick lived on the north side of Prince street, between 
Fairfax and Lee, for many years, and had his office at the south¬ 
east comer of King and Royal, from whence, many years after, 
the building was removed to the south side of Queen street near 
the corner of Pitt, and there remains in good condition. A few 
years before his death he retired to his little “Cottage Hill” house 
in Fairfax County, near the village of Lincolnia. The old house 
still remains, and in the grounds are some of the oldest marked 
graves in the county. Dr. Dick died at Cottage Hill in 1828, and 
was buried in the Quaker burying ground on Queen Street. His 
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grave was not marked, but old citizens recalled that it was near 
the north wall of the inclosure. He left no descendants. 

It will undoubtedly be conceded that Dr. Craik and Dr. Dick 
were the most noted physicians of Alexandria in its early days, 
but there were others who deserve mention. Of these was 
Dr. William Brown, nephew of Dr. Richard Gustavus Brown 
of Port Tobacco, who was one of the three physicians called to 
Washington's bedside during his last illness. 

He was bom at Haddington, Scotland, in 1752, was educated! 
at the University of Scotland, and later came to Alexandria 
where he rose to the front rank of the medical profession. He 
served in the army of the Revolution, and was appointed by Con¬ 
gress in 1776 as the first Surgeon General of the army, and con¬ 
tinued until his resignation in 1780, when he resumed his practice 
at Alexandria, became a church warden of old Christ Church, 
and died in 1792. 

Dr. William Rumney came from England in 1763 to Alexan¬ 
dria. He was employed on a fixed annual charge to attend the 
slaves at Mount Vernon. He was a constant visitor there, and 
is mentioned casually in Washington’s diary, “Dr. Rumney came 
here today, that is to say, drunk.” Notwithstanding which, 
Washington seems to have had a high opinion of him, and several 
times employed him during sickness in his family, notably when 
poor little Patsy Custis was seized with epilepsy. 

Dr. Steven Cook, a practitioner of Alexandria about 1750, 
was one of the early lot owners, and served in the Revolution, 
and was favorably known. 

Dr. Samuel Richards, a bluff Irishman, lived on Cameron 
Street, and had a very large practice for about thirty years. He 
attended the Female Stranger in her last illness, and was with 
“that ornament of the American stage,” Mrs. Ann Warren, when 
she died in 1809. Dr. Richards left Alexandria for Philadelphia 
about 1849. 

Dr. William Washington lived on King Street, practiced here 
for a few years, and died about 1850. He was the father of 
the two funny little old maids, Miss Ann and Miss Maria Wash- 
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ington, remembered by many with their dog “Clem” who was 
taken every summer to the White Sulphur Springs or somewhere 
“where the best of mutton bones could be procured for his diet.” 
Clem went the way of all flesh, and was buried with appropriate 
ceremonies in Mr. Anthony McLean’s garden. 

The well beloved Dr. Orlando Fairfax lived on Cameron 
Street in the old Yeaton house, which was for some years the 
winter residence of his father, Lord Thomas Fairfax. Probably 
no physician at Alexandria ever approached so closely the hearts 
of his patients as did Dr. Fairfax. He left Alexandria on the 
breaking out of the Civil War, and died at Richmond, Virginia, 
shortly after its close. 

Dr. Francis Murphey came on the scene about 1850, with all 
the disadvantages of an humble station in life. He achieved not 
only a reputation as a fine practitioner, but a social recognition 
that was as well deserved. He died a bachelor about 1870. 

Dr. William L. Powell, son of Major Burr Powell of Loudoun 
County, Virginia, was born 1797. He was educated at Jefferson 
College, Philadelphia, where he was known as the “Virginia 
Adonis.” He began the practice of medicine at Leesburg, Vir¬ 
ginia, but came to Alexandria with a large family in 1839. He 
practiced here successfully until his death in 1853. Two of his 
sons, Brooke and Robert C. Powell, followed his profession for 
many years, and today he is represented here by his grandson. 
Dr. Llewellyn Powell. 

Dr. Magnus M. Lewis came here from Frederick County, Vir¬ 
ginia, in 1847. He was a man of talent, a fine surgeon and gen¬ 
eral practitioner, an exceedingly handsome man, but of very 
reserved habit. He went out from Alexandria in May, 1861, as 
surgeon of the 17th Virginia Regiment and continued with it 
throughout the war. At the close of hostilities he resumed his 
practice at Alexandria with ever increasing popularity until his 
death in 1883. 

Thus it would seem that Alexandria was specially fortunate in 
having the services of men of more than average abilities, and 
throughout the passing years their memory is kept green. 
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Lawyers 

Few families can boast of more distinguished men than the 
Lees of Virginia. Of these were the sons of Henry and Lucy 
Grymes Lee of Leesylvania, Prince William County. Their par¬ 
ents were not above the average in any way, so that some one 
asked why it was that such men of genius should be the offspring 
of such commonplace parents. Light Horse Harry Lee modestly 
replied, “It takes two negatives to make an affirmative.” 

The sketch of General Henry Lee has elsewhere been given 
among the distinguished citizens of Alexandria. Richard Bland 
Lee’s record is not in this town, but Charles Lee, the second son 
of Henry and Lucy Grymes Lee, lived a considerable part of 
his life here. He was born at Leesylvania in 1758, and was 
graduated from Princeton College in 1778. After serving a 
short time in the Navy of the United States he took a law course 
at Philadelphia. 

Washington, having great esteem for his abilities, appointed 
him as Attorney-General of the United States in 1795, which 
position he held throughout the administration of John Adams. 
His arguments as preserved in the Reports of the Supreme Court 
in the famous case of Marbury versus Madison evince a very 
high legal ability and attainment. He was one of the lawyers for 
the defence of Aaron Burr for treachery. 

Mr. Lee practiced law at Washington and Alexandria for many 
years. He died at Warrenton, Fauquier County, Virginia, leav¬ 
ing a large family. 

Edmund I. Lee, the fourth son of Henry and Lucy Grymes 
Lee, has already been mentioned as having identified himself with 
the town in many ways. He was Mayor of Alexandria in 1818. 

Philip R. Fendall, a native of Maryland, married Mary, the 
daughter of Henry and Lucy Grymes Lee, and was therefore the 
brother-in-law of General Henry, Charles, and Edmund I. Lee. 
He was a man of ability and great social attractions. He prac¬ 
ticed law here, and was a vestryman of Christ Church. His son 
Philip R. Fendall, Jr., was a prominent lawyer of Washington, 
where he died in 1868, leaving a large family. 

The records of Judge Cranch, Charles Simms and Robert I. 
Taylor have been given elsewhere. 



CHAPTER XV 


THE LYCEUM. 

I N 1824 there came to Alexandria to reside a man who was in 
the coming years to benefit the town in more ways than one. 
This was Benjamin Hallowed, the eminent Quaker teacher 
and philanthropist. His record as instructor of youth has been 
already given. 

One of his first efforts for the benefit of humanity was in 
forming a benevolent society for the amelioration and abolish¬ 
ment of slavery. This did not altogether commend itself to the 
people of Alexandria, and a petition to Congress in its behalf 
was not granted. 

In 1834, a project was formed by the gentlemen of the town 
to found a literary society. Benjamin Hallowed took an active 
part in this, and a meeting was called to found a Lyceum where 
the society could have lectures once a week on some literary, 
scientific or historical subject, politics and religion being barred. 
At this meeting Mr. Hallowed was elected president by a large 
majority. He delivered the first lecture, which was on Vegetable 
Physiology. Other lectures followed by citizens. 

The meetings were at first held in Mr. Hallowed s lecture 
room, and the Lyceum became very popular. At length a lot was 
purchased on the southwest comer of Washington and Prince 
streets, and a stately building was erected a little back from the 
sidewalk, w T ith a pediment front supported by fluted Doric pillars 
with a triglvph cornice. (The brick used in constructing these 
pillars were taken from a little Catholic chapel on South Wash¬ 
ington street, which had recently been demolished.) The house 
was surrounded by an iron fence, and flowers and shrubbery 
were planted, making the whole structure one of the handsomest 
buildings in the town. 

Here was established the Alexandria Library on the first floor, 
and a large reading room, and a room for a cabinet of minerals 
and specimens of natural history. 
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On the second floor was a large lecture room with marble busts 
of Cicero and Seneca, one on each side of the president’s desk. 
In this room were held lectures by John Quincey Adams, Caleb 
Cushing, Dr. Sewell, Samuel Goodrich (Peter Parley), Daniel 
Bryan, Robert H. Miller, Rev. Dr. Elias Harrison and William 
H. Fowle. Attending the Museum became a favorite way of 
spending one evening in the week. The marble busts alluded to 
were purchased in Italy in the time of Cromwell, by one of the 
Fairfax family, and brought to this country by Lord Fairfax. 
They had come into possession of Daniel Herbert, whose mother 
was a Fairfax. They were bought by Mr. Hallowell at the price 
of one hundred and twenty-five dollars, and were permitted by 
him to remain in the Lyceum while it continued in operation. 

The house was used by the Federal authorities for a hospital 
during the Civil War, after which the Association dissolved, and 
the house was converted into a private residence, and is now 
the home of Dr. Hugh McGuire. 

The Episcopal High School in Virginia (1839) 

Considerable space has already been given in these pages to 
sketches of the schools of Alexandria, than which no community 
has had better. 

The Episcopal High School was founded in 1839 in Fairfax 
County, about two miles west of Alexandria, in close proximity 
to the Theological Seminary of the diocese. Its elevation affords 
a commanding view of the Potomac, the cities of Alexandria and. 
W ashington with its massive and beautiful public buildings, and 
the surrounding country for miles. No more healthful situation 
can be found in the United States. 

About eight years previous to its foundation, Mrs. Wilmer, 
widow of Dr. William Holland Wilmer, came to live at Howard, 
near the Theological Seminaiy, where she opened a school for 
boys. Her number was limited to eighteen, and she procured able 
assistants. During the period of the three years in which this 
little school continued there were not a few of its boys there who 
afterwards attained distinction. 

In 1837, at a Convention of the Diocese of Virginia, Rev. 
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J. P. B. Wilmer offered resolutions that an institution of learn¬ 
ing for boys be established under the care of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church. A committee was formed for carrying these 
resolutions into effect. The project grew in favor, with the 
result that a tract of twenty-seven acres was bought in the 
vicinity of the Theological Seminary for five thousand dollars, 
and twelve hundred dollars subscribed for buildings. 

The Rev. William Pendleton was chosen as the Principal of 
the school which opened in 1839. The moral and spiritual train¬ 
ing was excellent, and Mr. Pendleton was a good teacher, but 
the financial condition proved too difficult for him to contend 
with, so in the spring of 1844 he resigned his position. The 
school was closed for a year, when it reopened in the fall of 
1845 with Rev. Edwin A. Dalrymple as Principal. He remained 
for eight years, and was succeeded by Rev. J. P. McGuire who 
came with his lovely wife in 1853. He entered on a nine years’ 
service, in which he labored unfailingly until the outbreak of the 
Civil War, when the school was disbanded and most of his pupils 
joined the army of the Confederacy, where many of them gave 
their lives to the cause. 

The Episcopal High School buildings were occupied as a hos¬ 
pital during the Civil War by the Federal army. 

In the autumn of 1865 Dr. McGuire resigned, and when Rev. 
William F. Gardner became Principal it was to enter upon a 
Herculean task of reconstruction and repair, in which he gener¬ 
ously used his own means. He was the Principal of the school 
for five years, during which time the school had not increased in 
numbers, the depressed condition following the War easily ac¬ 
counting for this. He resigned in 1870, and was succeeded by 
Dr. Lancelot M. Blackford, who had had some experience as a 
teacher, thus began a wonderful service of forty-three years. 
Dr. Blackford chose as assistant principal Colonel Llewellyn 
Hoxton, a graduate of West Point, and, like himself, an officer 
in the Confederate army. He was well fitted as a teacher of 
mathematics and was a perfect disciplinarian. After more than 
twenty years’ service, Colonel Llewellyn Hoxton died suddenly on 
the 12th of February, 1891. He was one of the rarest flowers of 
Southern knighthood, the embodiment of duty, singleness of 
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purpose and thoroughness in training his pupils. Mr. Hoxton 
proved an excellent adviser of Dr. Blackford whose ideals of 
education were distinctly broader than most of the head masters 
of his day. He appreciated the value of athletic sports, and 
instituted an annual athletic day. 

Many additions were made to the buildings of the High School 
in Dr. Blackford’s time. The school increased in popularity. 
His methods were humane and sympathetic with his boys, who 
adored him. He had been in bad health for several years when 
in the catalogue of 1913-14 his name had been put as Principal 
Emeritus.” He retired to his little cottage, Greenfields, near the 
High School grounds, where, steadily growing weaker, he died 
on May 22, 1914. A short sketch like this cannot do justice to 
this great teacher whose eulogy has been ably written by Rev. 
Arthur B. Kinsolving. A tablet on the walls of the school chapel, 
a memorial to Dr. Blackford, was unveiled February 13, 1915. 
Nearby, on the same walls, yet another gives the names of sixty- 
one High School boys who gave their lives for their country, 
1861-65, while yet another tablet records the names of twenty- 
two who died in the World War. 

Mr. Archibald R. Hoxton, who was the Associate Principal 
of Dr. Blackford during the last two years of his life, is (1926) 
the present principal. He is the son of Colonel Llewellyn Hox¬ 
ton, and was born at the High School and entered it at the age 
of twelve years. He took charge of the school the first year of 
the occupancy of the new buildings, Memorial and Alumni Halls. 

Mr. Hoxton has inherited marked gifts as an educator and 
executive. He is perfectly at home with boys, and a master of 
detail. He has been supported by an able staff of assistants, and 
at no period of the school’s history has there ever been a more 
competent faculty than at present. The honor system will never 
be a dead letter while Mr. Hoxton is Principal, and he ha9 
always entered with keenest zest into the athletic life of his boys. 
Athletic Day being a great occasion to all the surrounding coun¬ 
try. Indeed this school is a place where boys are trained in 
purity, in honor, in courtesy, in manliness and moral courage. 

The roster of students this year, 1926, has reached one hun¬ 
dred and ninety-eight. 



CHAPTER XVI 


THE POTTERIES.—1841. 

A MONG the industries of Alexandria were “the Potteries,” 
established by Benedict C. Milburn, who came with his 
■ wife, Thirza Coad, from St. Mary’s County, Maryland, in/ 
1828. These works had previously been conducted by Johni 
Swann, but in 1841 Benedict Milburn purchased a lot on the 
north side of Wilkes street between Wolfe and Franklin streets 
of Hugh C. and Eliza Smith, and conducted the business upon 
a larger scale. Mr. Milburn was succeeded by his sons who con¬ 
tinued to work here for over twenty years. 

Here all kinds of vessels were made of gray stone ware orna¬ 
mented with blue leaves and flowers,—jugs, milk crocks, jars, 
pitchers and even little money jugs for children. Many arei 
still owned and treasured by old families of the town. That 
kind of ware apparently is not now manufactured in this coun¬ 
try, but a returned soldier from the great World War in France 
said it was frequently seen there, and made him feel almost 
homesick when he recalled the old potteries of his childhood at 
Alexandria. 



CHAPTER XVII 


THE TELEGRAPH. 


T HE invention of the telegraph by Samuel Morse astonished 
the world in 1844. It was first demonstrated by the send¬ 
ing of a telegram from the Supreme Court room, Wash¬ 
ington, to Baltimore, May 29th, 1844, over the first line ever built. 
The wording of this telegram is well known to us all, “What 
hath God wrought.’’ It was not long before lines were estab¬ 
lished all over the countiy. 


“The Common Council of Alexandria granted to the proprie¬ 
tors of Morse’s Electric Telegraph Company the right to extend 
their line through such streets of the town as may be approved 
by the Mayor, and that each post may be placed at points which 
will not cause obstruction to the free and convenient passage of 
the streets, and that said posts should be neatly placed. A proper 
telegraph station shall be established, kept and served, and that 
such rates only be charged for the transmission of intelligence 

as are usual on other lines. „ 

Passed October 1846.” 


The Princeton Catastrophe, 1844. 

On the eleventh of February, 1844, a large party of ladies and 
gentlemen of Washington City, including President Tyler, mem¬ 
bers of his Cabinet and their families, were invited by Com¬ 
modore Stockton of the Navy to pass the day in a cruise down 
the river on the frigate “Princeton,” which was lying off the 
City of Alexandria. 

Ihe day was fine and the company was numerous, not fewer 
than four hundred, of which many were ladies. After the arrival 
of the guests the Princeton got under way and proceeded down 
the river a short distance below Fort Washington. 

During the passage down, the “Peacemaker,” the largest gun 
of the vessel, was fired several times to test its strength and 
capacity. This gun had recently been constructed from a model 
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and under the direction of Commodore Stockton, and Mr. Tyler 
had manifested much interest in its success. 

At two P. M. the party was invited to a sumptuous repast in 
the cabin. As usual the gentlemen remained at the table for a 
short time after the ladies had retired to the cabin where there 
was some music. When just opposite Broad Bay the Commodore 
proposed to fire the gun again, as he said, in honor of the “great 
peacemaker of the country, George Washington.” Accordingly all 
the members of the Cabinet started to go up to the deck, the 
President with them, when they were recalled to hear a toast that 
had been proposed by Miss Wickliffe. “To the flag of the United 
States, the only thing in America that will bear a stripe.” This 
was received with great enthusiasm, and Mr. Upshur of Vir¬ 
ginia, Secretary, put his hand on the President’s arm and said, 
“Come, Mr. Tyler, let’s go and see the gun fired.” Just then 
someone began a song, and the President said, “No, by George, 
Upshur, that is an old favorite of mine, and I must hear it. I 
will follow you directly.” 

In a few minutes the gun was fired with a great detonation, 
and a sailor came rushing into the cabin calling out that the big 
gun had burst and killed many of those on deck. 

With agonizing shrieks those below rushed wildly to the appall¬ 
ing scene, but the women were kept back as much as possible. 
The whole ship was shaken, and when the dense cloud of smoke 
blew away an awful sight presented itself. The lower part of 
the gun was blown off and lying upon Mr. Upshur, and it was 
with difficulty it was removed. He expired in a few minutes. 
Governor Gilmer was also killed almost instantly; Mr. Maxey of 
Maryland was literally tom to pieces; Mr. Gardner of New 
York, ex-member, and Commodore Kennon lingered about half 
an hour. Dr. William Powell of Alexandria arrived on the scene 
in a row boat as speedily as possible and rendered aid to those 
wounded less seriously. Commodore Stockton was slightly in¬ 
jured about the head, and nine seamen were seriously injured. 

The scene was heartrending. Among the bereaved families on 
board was the daughter of Mr. Gardner. She later became the 
wife of President Tyler. 
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The bodies of the victims of this dire calamity, which threw a 
gloom over the entire country, were taken to Washington. Five 
hearses conveyed the remains of Messrs. Upshur, Gilmer, Ken- 
non, Gardner and Maxey, followed by a long train of carriages 
and a great concourse of citizens, on horseback and afoot, passed 
in silence up Pennsylvania Avenue and proceeded to the Execu¬ 
tive Mansion. There the bodies lay in the East Room to await 
the funeral ceremonies which took place on the Saturday fol¬ 
lowing. 



CHAPTER XVIII 


PROMINENT CITIZENS.—ROBERT ADAM.—WILLIAM HUNTER, 
JR.—ROBERT McCREA.—THE TAYLOR FAMILY.—CAPTAIN 
JOHN HARPER. —WILLIAM HERBERT. —DENNIS JOPIN- 
STON.—THE MANDEVILLE BROTHERS. 

Robert Adam 

R OBERT ADAM, son of Rev. John Adam, D. D., and 
Janet Campbell of Kilbride, Scotland, was born in 1731. 
He came to America in 1755 and established himself in 
Prince William (now Fairfax) County about four miles from 
Alexandria. He was a gentleman of refined tastes, cultivation 
and wealth, and soon interested himself in everything which could 
promote the prosperity of his adopted country. He was instru¬ 
mental in establishing several industries, some of which still exist. 
He founded the Lodge of Masons at Alexandria in 1783, of 
which he became the ruling spirit, and was its first Master. 

A warm friendship existed between General Washington and 
himself. The diary of the latter records that Robert Adam 
bought Pew No. 13 at Christ Church in 1773. Later he agrees 
with Robert Adam to take “all his catch of fish as they come.” 
“Went fox hunting 1768 with Messrs. Peake, Posey and Robert 
Adam.” He visits Mr. Adam’s “New store,” July 7, 1773. 
Robert Adam became one of the town trustees 1758, and con¬ 
tinued one until the incorporation of Alexandria under a Mayor 
and City Council, the second Tuesday in February, 1780. 

He died at his home in the county (now Fairfax) in the fifty- 
first year of his age. He has a few descendants living here today. 


William Hunter, Jr. 

William Hunter, Jr., was born at Galston, Scotland, January 
20th, 1731. He came to the Colony of Virginia in early life, and 
settled at Alexandria, where he engaged in mercantile pursuits, 
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doing a large business with London and Liverpool. He was an 
influential citizen, and at one time Mayor of Alexandria. He 
died November 19th, 1792, in the sixty-second year of his age, 
and was buried in the graveyard of the old Presbyterian Church, 
Fairfax street, near the resting place of his friend, John Carlyle. 
His son, General Hunter, moved to the city of New York, where 
he became an influential citizen, and where his descendants live 
today. 

William Hunter was the founder of the St. Andrew’s Society 
of Alexandria, and a monument erected to his memory records 
“that the characteristics of his life were benevolence and friend¬ 
ship. Beloved, honored and lamented, the St. Andrew’s Society, 
whose leader he was and among whom he resided until his death, 
erected this monument of gratitude and respect.” The tomb is 
much shattered and the inscription barely legible. Recently a 
great granddaughter has manifested a desire to have it restored, 
and has sent to a member of the Alexandria-Washington Lodge 
of which he was a member, a very beautiful copy of a miniature 
of William Hunter which seems to authenticate the character 
given him by his friends. 


Robert McCrea 

Robert McCrea was bom in Scotland about 1765, and came 
to Alexandria in early manhood, where for many years he was 
an importer of woolen carpets and dry goods from the firm of 
Gregory, Thomson and Company, woolen manufacturers. 

When the Alexandria Lodge of Masons was formed it had 
existed under a charter from the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania 
as Number 39. In 1783, the Alexandria Masons applied for a 
charter under the Grand Lodge of Virginia. Robert McCrea 
and Colonel Charles Simms were assigned duty to ascertain 
whether General Washington would agree to his name being used 
in the new charter. At the next communication of the Grand 
Lodge of Virginia this was done, and the Alexandria Lodge 
became Number 22 of the Grand Lodge of Virginia, instead of 
Number 39 of the Grand Lodge of Pennsylvania. 
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Robert Adam was the first Worshipful Master and Robert 
McCrea the first Senior Warden of the Alexandria Lodge No. S). 
He with his brother Masons attended the laying of the corner¬ 
stone of the Alexandria Academy the 7th of September, 1/85, 
and on April 15th, 1791, they attended the laying of the corner¬ 
stone of the Federal District at Jones’ Point. The cere ; 

mony of laying the corner-stone of the Capitol of the Uni e 
States was attended by the Masonic Lodge of Alexandria, Num¬ 
ber 22, September 18, 1793, with all their officers and regalia, 
with Grand Master, pro tern., Brother George Washington. 

Robert McCrea was a very popular man and considered one 
of great business ability. He, with Colonel Fitzgerald and Mr. 
William Herbert, was appointed a Commissioner to settle the 
accounts in the administration of the estate of Colonel J. Co - 
ville, of which General Washington was the executor. 

Mr McCrea retired from business at Alexandria in 1827, and 
became a resident of New York during the remaining years of his 
life. He died about 1840. 

His daughter, Mary McCrea, married the wealthy sugar re¬ 
finer, Stewart. She died 1891, leaving a large fortune. Among 
many beneficiaries she left a large endowment to Princeton Col¬ 
lege,* and $800,000 to hospitals in various parts of the country. 
To the Lenox Library at New York she left her art treasures, 
with the stipulation that they were not to be exhibited on the 
Sabbath day. This narrow policy has prevented many of the 
poorer class from seeing them. Visitors on Sunday will find a 
silken rope across the doorway of the Stewart exhibit, giving a 
scanty glimpse of the treasures within, over which the portrait 
of Mrs Stewart holds sinister sway. She left handsome legacies 
to friends here, but it is to be regretted that the Alexandria Hos¬ 
pital was not remembered. 


The Taylor Family 

Jesse Taylor, a merchant of Belfast, Ireland, married Jane 
Allen Johnston of Belfast, and emigrated to America in 1779. 
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A letter written by him to his cousin, William L. Taylor of Lees- 
burg, is as follows: 

Williamsburg, Va., Mar. 20, 1780 
I, Jesse Taylor and family left Belfast in a vessel of my own 
mounting fourteen guns. After a long and tedious passage of 
thirteen weeks, and being obliged to throw ten of our guns over- 
board, we put in at this place (being however bound for Phila¬ 
delphia) After we got on shore the ship got among the ice and 
is totally lost. The most part of the cargo and the whole of the 
vessel was my own property and would have sold for £300 000 
paper money. However, thank God, I have saved about one-half. 

have eight children, and with my wife and servants it is dif¬ 
ficult to live here. 

On our arrival at Alexandria I shall advise you and expect to 
see you there. 

I am, dear Cousin 

Your Most obedient servant 

Jesse Taylor. 

A son of Jesse Taylor, Sr., was Jesse Taylor, Jr., who married 
Mary Jacquelin Smith, sister of Dr. Augustine J. Smith of West 
Grove, Fairfax County, a part of which is now owned by the 
Belle Haven Country Club. During the Revolution Jesse Taylor 
commanded a small fort at Jones’ Point, where a number of guns, 
left here by General Braddock, were mounted. His wife pre¬ 
pared bandages for wounded soldiers in case of a battle. He died 
in 1793, and his widow married John C. Vowell, a merchant of 
Alexandria, and they were the parents of Mrs. Edward Dainger- 
field, Sr., and Mrs. Francis L. Smith, Sr. 

Robert I. Taylor, a son of Jesse Taylor, Jr., married first, Miss 
Rose, second Miss Berry. He was an eminent lawyer of Alex¬ 
andria, and died leaving four sons, Lawrence B., Allen, Julian 
and Arthur. Lawrence B. Taylor was bom at Alexandria, 1818, 
was educated at Princeton College, and was graduated in law 
from the University of Virginia. He became a prominent mem¬ 
ber of the bar at Alexandria. He was Mayor of the town in 
1850, and during the Civil War served in the^ Confederate Army. 
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Lawrence Taylor married Virginia, daughter of Dr. William L. 
Powell of Alexandria, and died November, 1873, leaving one son 
and two daughters. 

He has descendants living here at the present time. 

Allen married Miss Henderson and has descendants here. 
Arthur and Julian died unmarried. 


Captain John Harper 

John Harper, son of Robert and Margaret Harper, was bom 
■October 3rd, 1728, at Philadelphia, where his family owned the 
suburb known as “Franklin.” He was for some years a shipping 
merchant, but came to Alexandria on the breaking out of the 
Revolution, as did so many of the Quaker faith. 

He married, first, Sarah, the daughter of Joseph Wells of 
Pennsylvania, and had twenty children. He married, second, on 

November 25th, 1782, Mary, the widow of-Cunningham, 

and daughter of John Reynolds of Winchester, Virginia, by 
whom he had nine children, making twenty-nine in all. 

He came here as a man of means, and soon became a pros¬ 
perous merchant, doing business with William Hartshorne at 
Harper’s wharf at the foot of Prince street. 

In 1780 Captain Harper was elected a member of the first 
City Council, Robert T. Hooe, Mayor. He built several of those 
large brick houses on the north side of Prince street, in one of 
which he lived; in another Dr. Dick resided. Captain Harper 
also bought an estate in Fairfax County called “Walnut Hill” 
very near Ash Grove, the home at that time of Bryan Lord Fair¬ 
fax, who was his intimate friend, and whose estate he admin¬ 
istered in 1802. 

At Walnut Hill several of his children were born. In the latter 
years of his life he built the two small brick houses on Wash¬ 
ington street south of Prince on the east side. Here he died 
May 7th, 1804. 

While a non-combatant, Captain Harper was in sympathy with 
the colonies, and when Washington was equipping the Inde¬ 
pendent Companies of Prince William and Fairfax he procured 
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in Philadelphia ammunition, eight casks of powder, drums and 
colors for three companies. 

He was largely interested in the export to foreign countries 
of grain, flour and other commodities. He sold on commission 
Washington’s whole catch of herring as they came, and is fre¬ 
quently mentioned in business transactions in Washington’s 
diaries. 

Captain Harper united with the old Presbyterian Church on 
Fairfax Street, and was buried in the grounds there on the north 
side near the tomb of John Carlyle, where also a number of his 
children lie. He was a member of the Washington Lodge of 
Masons, and was present at the funeral of General Washington, 
where his son, Captain William Harper, commanded the Artil¬ 
lery Company. 

There are several Harper families at Alexandria, but Captain 
Harper leaves here no descendant of his name with the exception 
of Miss Margaret Harper of South Washington street, whereas 
through female lines he is largely represented by the Lloyds, 
Booths, Garnetts, Gregorys and Uhlers. Right Reverend Arthur 
Lloyd of New York is his great-great-grandson, and a host of 
descendants may be found in the Valley of Virginia and the 
Middle West. 


William Herbert 

William Herbert of Muckross was born in Ireland in 1743, 
emigrated to Virginia in 1773, and settled at Alexandria where 
he lived until his death in 1818 at the age of seventy-five years. 

He soon became associated with the best element at Alexandria, 
and was a vestryman of Christ Church in 1780, where his name 
is entered in the minutes of the vestry as “William Harbert.” He 
was elected as president of the Alexandria Bank in 1798, and 
during the building of this bank the funds were deposited in the 
Carlyle House which was then his home. He had married the 
daughter of John Carlyle, and in 1810 he was Mayor of the town. 
As a member of the Masonic Lodge here he attended the funeral, 
obsequies of General Washington. 
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Messrs. William and Arthur Herbert, Sr., were his grandsons, 
and he is represented at this time by a great-grandson, Arthur 
Herbert, Jr., of the firm of Burke and Herbert, bankers. 

No family has made a greater impression on this community 
than the Herberts. 


Dennis Johnston 

Dennis Johnston of West Grove, Fairfax County, Virginia, 
where he was bom, came of a family in Scotland from Annan- 
dale in Fifeshire which is mentioned in Scott’s “Border Ballads 

“Alang the banks of Annandale the gentle Johnstons ride, 

They hae been here a thousand years, and a thousand mair 
will bide.” 

The first of the family to emigrate to the colonies was Dr. 
John Johnstone who married the daughter of George Scott, 
Laird of Pittlochie of an old and patriotic Scottish family. More 
has been said of distinguished families emigrating to Maryland 
and Virginia than to other states, yet some of the most distin¬ 
guished names in American history belong to New Jersey. 

Dr. John Johnstone and his wife sailed from Scotland in the 
Henry and Frances the 15th of September, 1685. He had been 
a druggist in Edinburgh, and seems to have had some wealth as 
he brought out much silver and handsome furniture to their new 
home. 

Of the thirteen children of Dr. Johnstone and his wife, 
Euphan Scott, some of them settled in Maryland and Virginia, 
and from these sprang the family of Dennis Johnston. They had 
always been men of talent, and we can easily see how George 
Johnston, the grandfather of Dennis, seconded the famous resolu¬ 
tions of Patrick Henry. He, however, did not live to achieve the 
fame for which he was undoubtedly destined. 

Dennis Johnston led the simple life of the Fairfax County 
farmer. He married twice, had six sons and two daughters. 

About 1815 he built the first bridge over Hunting Creek, using 
his slaves for that purpose. It was a primitive affair, but for 
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many years the traveller found it more convenient than the old 
way from the King’s Highway over the creek at Cameron Run 
crossing. 

Dennis Johnston died shortly prior to the Civil War. He is 
represented here by a granddaughter, Mrs. Thomas Robinson, and 
her two sons. 


The Mandeville Brothers 

John, Joseph and Jonathan Mandeville of Irish parentage came 
to Alexandria before 1800. They were importing and export¬ 
ing merchants, and accumulated considerable wealth. 

They built the Long Bridge in 1809, bringing Irish laborers 
for the work, thus adding a very objectionable element to the 
community. 

John Mandeville was, on the whole, the most unpopular citizen 
that Alexandria had ever known. He was a bitter enemy of the 
Hartshornes, and published the most abusive tirades against them 
in the Alexandria Gazette. His will, recorded at the Clerk’s 
Office, is unparalleled in malicious and vindictive language, spar¬ 
ing neither friend nor relation. When he died it was with the 
greatest difficulty that anyone could be persuaded to serve as 
pallbearer. 

He was a relative of John West, an old citizen who is re¬ 
membered as an authority for local history, and who gave to the 
City Council a complete file of the Alexandria Gazette from 
1800 to 1860. It is now at the Auditor’s Office, having for¬ 
tunately escaped the destruction of other valuable books when 
stored at the Alexandria Library 1861-5. 

John Mandeville left no descendants. 



CHAPTER XIX 


PROMINENT CITIZENS, CONTINED.—JONAH THOMPSON.— 
ROBERT BROCKETT.—ROBERT HARTSHORNE MILLER.— 
WILLIAM GREGORY.—JOSEPH EACHES. — FRANCIS L. 
SMITH.—JOHN B. DAINGERFIELD.—WILLIAM H. FOWLE.— 
PHILIP HOOFF. 

Jonah Thompson 

J ONAH THOMPSON settled at Alexandria prior to 1800, 
and was a merchant here for a number of years. He mar¬ 
ried Margaret, daughter of Colonel Francis Peyton of Pey¬ 
ton’s Grove at the western limit of King street. About 1817 he 
built the large double house on the east side of Fairfax between 
Cameron and Queen streets, formerly called the “Thompson 
house,” but now occupied as an apartment house. Associated 
with him was Adam Lynn who built on the square below. 

Jonah Thompson had two sons, Craven P. and Samuel. The 
latter married one of the beautiful daughters of Captain Slacum 
and they lived in the little ivygrown house on Wolfe street near 
the tunnel. Their daughter, Julia Thompson, married John W. 
Burke, and died in 1854, leaving a son, Julian T. Burke. Mr. 
Burke then married Miss Trist, daughter of Nicholas P. Trist, 
and great-granddaughter of Thomas Jefferson. Mr. Burke 
remodelled the old house which is still an attractive feature of the 
neighborhood and is now occupied by his daughter. 

Jonah Thompson is represented here by his great-great-grand¬ 
sons, C. S. Taylor Burke and Julian T. Burke, Jr. 


Robert Brockett 

Robert Brockett, Jr., was the son of Robert Brockett, a 
native of Lanarkshire, Scotland, who emigrated to Virginia and 
settled at Alexandria in 1785 where he died in 1829. When the 
building boom was going on on Washington street between 1790 
and 1800 he built the brick house near the southwest corner of 
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Washington street near Princess which now forms the back 
building of the large house which has remained in possession of 
his descendants until recently. Here in 1792 his eldest son, 
Robert Brockett, was born, lived all of his life, and died, June 
22nd, 1867. He married Elizabeth, daughter of Ralph Longden, 
and his widow survived him several years. They had ten chil¬ 
dren, all of whom except two married and left descendants. 

Robert Brockett was always prominent in civic affairs, al¬ 
though he never held any office in the gift of the people, but 
during the war in 1812-14 he served as a private in Captain 
Moreland’s company, and afterwards was a lieutenant in a com¬ 
pany of infantry commanded by Captain McKnight, and was 
present at the battle of the White House. 

In connection with Francis L. Smith and Charles T. Stuart, 
Robert Brockett represented, as Commissioner, the town in 
1846-7 before Congress, with a view to the retrocession of Alex¬ 
andria from the District of Columbia to the State of Virginia. 

In 1820 he was Master of Brooke Lodge of Masons, and gave 
the bricks which were used in building the hall on the west side 
of St. Asaph street between Cameron and King streets. He also 
paid the debt incurred at the time of its erection. 

Mr. Brockett and Dr. James Carson were appointed to confer 
with the other lodges at Alexandria in making arrangements for 
the reception of General La Fayette when he visited Alexandria 
on October 7th, 1824. 

Robert Brockett succeeded his father in the brickmaking busi¬ 
ness, and long continued it, their fields lying north of the town 
near the Canal. His was a long and useful life. His industry, 
efficiency and strict integrity of character made him one of the 
most popular citizens of the town. He was buried in the Brockett 
lot in the Presbyterian cemetery. 


Robert Hartshorne Miller 

Robert Hartshorne Miller was the son of Mordecai Miller, the 
Quaker silversmith of Alexandria. He was bom about 1799, 
and grew to manhood here where he lived for many years on 
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North Washington street with his wife who was Miss Anna 
Janney of Loudoun County. Both were of the Society of 
Friends. 

Mr. Miller was at one time the president of the First National 
Bank, and for many years the president of the Alexandria Water 
Company. These offices he filled with great efficiency. He was a 
man of considerable culture, and a great reader on all subjects. 
His wit was pungent and his humor never failing. He was 
always considered a good companion. As a member of the 
Lyceum he frequently lectured there to the citizens of Alexan¬ 
dria. He had a large china store on King street where the most 
beautiful imported china and cut glass could be procured. In or 
about 1852 he established a large business in china with his two 
sons, John and Charles Miller, at St. Louis, Missouri, where the 
reputation of the old firm was kept up for twenty-five or thirty 

years. . 

He had eleven children, a happy homestead, where hospitality 

reigned supreme, the advent of the Quarterly Meetings being 
occasions for the gathering of the Society of Friends from 
“Sandy Spring,” Loudoun County and Baltimore. 

About a year before his death in 1874, Robert and Anna Miller 
celebrated their “golden wedding.” There had never been a death 
among their children, and with them gathered their grandchildren 
and great-grandchildren. It was a memorable occasion when 
their numerous friends and neighbors met with them to praise 
them for the beauty of their past lives, and to wish them the 
blessings of the future. 

Robert Miller was buried in the old Quaker burying ground on 
Queen street, but, on the death of his widow a few years after, 
his remains were removed with hers to the Methodist cemetery 
overlooking Hunting Creek. 


William Gregory 

William Gregory 3rd was the eldest son of William Gregory 
2nd of Kilmarnock, Scotland, and was born there the 3rd of 
March, 1789. 
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In 1807, at the age of eighteen, he came to Alexandria as a 
clerk for Robert McCrea, a Scottish merchant doing business on 
King Street. Here he remained until 1813, when he became a 
partner of Mr. McCrea, and finally in 1827 succeeded him in the 
dry goods business. They imported Scotch, English and French 
goods, bringing from the factory of Gregory, Thomson and Co. 
carpets and other woolen goods. Some of these carpets were 
still in use in 1870. 

In 1830 William Gregory brought out his brother Alexander, 
who remained with him until the latter’s death in 1835. His 
brother, Peter Gregory, then came, but died within a few months! 
at the age of nineteen years. 

In 1814 William Gregory enlisted in the war then going on, 
and went with the Alexandria Blues, under Captain McKnight, 
to the White House on the Potomac below Mount Vernon. He 
participated in the battle fought there where two of his Alex¬ 
andria friends were killed. He was the last surviver at Alex¬ 
andria of this, General Washington’s, old company, at the time of 
his death in 1875. He did not live to receive a pension, but it 
was granted his widow a year after his death. 

William Gregory amassed a comfortable fortune and retired 
from mercantile life in 1847. He had succeeded his father in the 
woolen factory at Kilmarnock, from which he also retired in 
1847, with the idea of becoming a gentleman farmer in Fairfax 
County, \ irginia. He was, however, at this time elected presi¬ 
dent of the Alexandria branch of the Farmers’ Bank of Virginia, 
a position he retained until the bank closed in 1866. 

He never accepted any office in the gift of the people, but was 
always recognized as a man of fine business judgment and strict 
integrity, on whose name there had never rested a blemish. He 
was a devoted husband, an indulgent father, and was most gener¬ 
ous to his brothers and sisters, and he was charitable to all. His 
education had been at the grammar schools of Kilmarnock, Scot¬ 
land, and to the day of his death he found pleasure in reading the 
Greek and Latin classics. 

Few in this day lead as he did such a lengthened term of life 
with the enjoyment of mind and body. To the last his com- 
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plexion retained the freshness of youth. The manner of his 
death in all things fully met the wishes of even those to whom 
he was dear and who treasure in their hearts the memory of his 
good name. 

William Gregory was twice married; first to Margaret, daugh¬ 
ter of William Bartleman, a merchant of Alexandria, and second 
to Mary, the daughter of Captain Long of the Island of Nan¬ 
tucket, Massachusetts. By each wife he had five children. 

He died July 13th, 1875, in the eighty-seventh year of his age. 


Joseph Eaches 

Joseph Eaches was born in Loudoun County, Virginia, July 
18th, 1794. He served in the War of 1812, and settled at Alex¬ 
andria about 1818 as a dry goods merchant, afterwards becoming 
a grain and flour merchant. He was highly thought of and from 
time to time held several offices of public trust. He was Mayor 
of the city in 1843, Collector of the Port, and, at one time, presi¬ 
dent of the Alexandria Canal Company, and secretary of the 
Potomac Fire Company. 

His son, James Eaches, was an artist of some ability, and 
painted many portraits that are still to be seen at Alexandria. 

Joseph Eaches married a Miss McCormick, and their daughter, 
Eliza Eaches, married Townshend D. Fendall. He died Decem¬ 
ber 17th, 1857. Mr. Eaches is represented here by his grand¬ 
daughter, Mrs. John Tackett and her two daughters. 


Francis L. Smith 

Francis L. Smith was born at Warrenton, Fauquier County, 
Virginia, and came to Alexandria as a young man to practice 
law. He early attracted notice by his talents, and was soon 
known beyond the limits of the Federal District. His work was 
often done with little or no remuneration, as was observable in 
the case of an old lady living at Alexandria who was left penni¬ 
less, her only fortune being two lawsuits. These Mr. Smith 
handled with such ability and success that, when Mrs. Swift died 
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at the age of eighty-seven years, she left an estate of $20,000 as 
a monument to his ability and generosity. 

Mr. Smith married Sarah G., daughter of John C. Vowell, a 
prominent citizen and merchant of Alexandria. He died at a 
ripe old age, esteemed and regretted, and is represented at Alex¬ 
andria by Mr. Francis L. and Miss Mary Daingerfield of Semi¬ 
nary Hill, Fairfax County, Virginia, and Mrs. Charles Sterling 
of New York City. 


John B. Daingerfield 

John B. Daingerfield was the son of Captain Bathurst Dain¬ 
gerfield. He was born October 24th, 1809, and christened at the 
old Presbyterian Church when a few months old by Rev. Dr. 
James Muir. As a boy he did not manifest much ability, but as 
he grew to manhood he developed a wonderful business talent. 
Everything he touched became a success, and he eventually be¬ 
came the richest man at Alexandria, and with this success came 
an abounding charity to his fellow citizens. He was ever reticent 
about these matters, and no one knew the extent of his generosity. 

In 1872, when the market house was burned to the ground, 
Mr. Daingerfield was the first one to come forward and offer his 
means in its restoration. He rebuilt the steeple and town clock, 
besides giving money as it was needed. Many poor friends and 
relations felt the benefit of his wealth, and he died at an advanced 
age, loved, honored and regretted. He was buried in the family 
lot of Christ Church cemetery at the western limit of the town. 

Mr. Daingerfield had two sons and a daughter, and has a 
number of descendants living in the town and vicinity. 


William H. Fowle 

William H. Fowle, Sr., was a native of Marblehead, Massa¬ 
chusetts. He came to Alexandria soon after 1800, and estab¬ 
lished himself as a shipping merchant. He was succeeded by his 
son, William H. Fowle, Jr., who amassed a considerable fortune. 
Mr. Fowle’s name is to be seen in all enterprises projected for 
the improvement and progress of the town. He was a man whose 
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generous charities were well known as he was always a liberal 
contributor to the needs of his people. He left a number of sons 
and daughters, and is largely represented by descendants in this 
community today. 


Philip Hooff 

Philip Hooff and his sons, Philip, Jr., Wallace and Charles are 
well remembered at Alexandria. Charles and Philip, Jr., suc¬ 
ceeded their father as presidents of the bank at present known as 
the First National Bank. Wallace was a Government employee 
for many years and lived to be over ninety years of age. All of 
the brothers were known as men of probity and worth, and are! 
largely represented at present in the town of Alexandria and 
elsewhere. 



CHAPTER XX 


ALEXANDRIA IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA, AND RETROCES¬ 
SION TO VIRGINIA, 1846. 

T HE fight to get out of the District began in 1824, while it 
was not settled by Congress until 1846. The citizens of 
Alexandria becoming tired of being in the District of 
Columbia, made an attempt to have Alexandria receded to Vir¬ 
ginia. A meeting was held March 9, 1824, for the purpose of 
preparing a memorial to Congress on the subject. S. Thomson 
Mason was the chairman of the meeting, and Philip R. Fendall 
secretary. The memorial set forth that the citizens of Alex¬ 
andria County were deprived of their constitutional rights with¬ 
out the existence or assumption of authority of the people of the 
United States to do so, but by what seemed to them to be an 
oversight of the framers of the Constitution. The citizens of 
Alexandria County could not presume that the framers of the 
Constitution, who had just previously been engaged in a struggle 
for liberty themselves, would designedly deprive others of that 
boon, which they had done in the case of the inhabitants of the 
District of Columbia by the imposition of taxes upon an unrep¬ 
resented community. 

An adverse meeting was held March 11th, over which Phineas 
Janney presided with Nathaniel Wise, secretary. The object of 
the meeting was fully stated by Robert I. Taylor, who explained 
what disadvantages the citizens of Alexandria would suffer if the 
proposed retrocession of the county should become an accom¬ 
plished fact. A memorial against the movement was drawn up 
and presented to Congress, and the proposed retrocession was 
defeated by a popular vote of 404 to 286. 

In 1846, however, there was a change of popular sentiment. 
The inhabitants of Alexandria City far outnumbered the other 
inhabitants of Alexandria County, where the sentiment had al¬ 
ways been opposed to the recession to Virginia of the county. 
A vote of the people of the county, including Alexandria City, 
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resulted in favor of recession 763 to 222. The county people 
made a fight against it but to no avail. 

The General Assembly of Virginia passed an act declaring the 
willingness of the State to accept the retrocession of such part of 
Virginia as had been ceded to the United States. 

Congress on July 2nd, 1846, enacted that with the consent of 
the people of the town and county of Alexandria, all that portion 
of the District of Columbia ceded to the United States by the 
State of Virginia, and all rights and jurisdictions ceded be 
receded therewith at the same time and forever relinquished to 
the State of Virginia as well as the soil of persons residing or to 
reside thereon. 

The President signed this Act July 6th, 1846, and the Act of 
Retrocession was accepted by the citizens of Alexandria by vote 
September, 1846, and jurisdiction of the State of Virginia was 
then resumed over the town. 

The Mexican War, 1846-1848. 

Beginning in 1820 a vast number of people flowed into the 
Mexican province of Texas, and the American populace soon be¬ 
came discontented with Mexican rule and petitioned to enter the 
United States, but Mexico refused to recognize the right of Texas 
to do this. Notwithstanding this attitude, Texas became a State 
in 1845. 

Constant disputes arose over the border lines, which led to a 
declaration of war on May 13th, 1846, by the United States 
against Mexico. After a conflict of two years, when repeated 
victories had been gained by the Americans under Zachaiy Taylor 
and Winfield Scott, peace was finally established by the treaty of 
Guadaloupe-Hidalgo, signed February 2nd, 1848. By this treaty 
an area of 500,000 square miles was ceded to the United States, 
thus increasing our territory by more than one-half. 

When war was declared Alexandria, as usual, was foremost 
in the fight. Messrs. Montgomery D. Corse, Turner Ashby and 
other gentlemen of the town raised a company of seventy pri¬ 
vates, with officers elected as follows: M. D. Corse, Captain; 
T. W. Ashby, First Lieutenant; Benjamin S. Waters and James 
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S. Douglas, Second Lieutenants; John H. Higdon, Orderly Ser¬ 
geant; William J. Minor, Sergeant; William Young and William 
Jenkins, Sergeants; Charles Force, Silas Moore, Benjamin Fen¬ 
wick and Washington Mormon, Corporals; Joseph Ford, Fifer, 
and William H. Mangle, Drummer. 

Captain Corse and Lieutenant Ashby repaired to Washington 
and offered their services to President Polk who received them 
most courteously and referred them to the Secretary of War, 
Marcy, who said that more troops would hardly be necessary as 
a sufficient number could be procured nearer to the scene 
of action. 

Virginia being called upon for a regiment of infantry, the 
Alexandrians made application to his Excellency, Governor Wil¬ 
liam Smith, who accepted their services, and assigned them to 
the command of Captain Hamtramk, a graduate of West Point, 
the company being known as Company B. Through the exertions 
of Mr. Lewis McKenzie, a complete outfit for the officers and 
men was ordered by the Secretary of War. 

On Saturday, December 12th, 1846, escorted by the Mount 
Vernon Guards and the Ringgold Cavalry with two bands of 
music, the volunteers boarded the steamer Phenix, Captain 
James Guy, en route to Richmond by way of Aquia Creek, where 
they were assigned quarters until the transport Victory was 
ready to take them to Mexico the 30th of January, 1847. They 
reached the mouth of the Rio Grande on the 21st of February, 
but were too late to participate in the great victory of Buena 
Vista. 

Information of the signing of the treaty of Guadaloupe- 
Hidalgo reached Washington on the 3rd of February, 1848, 
shortly after which the army of occupation was ordered home. 
The Alexandria Company arrived here on Friday, August 4th, 
1848, on the steamer Osceola, and on landing were welcomed 
with the firing of guns and waving of flags, and were escorted 
to the public square where they were warmly greeted by a con¬ 
course of citizens among which were many ladies. 

Shortly following their disbanding the officers, Captain Corse 
and Lieutenant Ashby, were presented with handsome swords by 
the citizens of Alexandria. 



CHAPTER XXI 


THE FEMALE ORPHAN ASYLUM, 1847. 

T HE Female Orphan Asylum of Alexandria was incor¬ 
porated by the General Assembly of Virginia, with a board 
of trustees, March 22nd, 1847. These trustees were gentle¬ 
men of Alexandria who felt the need of such an ihstitution here, 
namely Robert Jamieson, Hugh C. Smith, J. H. McVeigh, Lewis 
McKenzie, James Green, Charles C. Smoot, William Gregory, 
Edgar Snowden, J. F. M. Lowe, Robert H. Miller, Robert 
Crupper, William McVeigh, Stephen Shinn, William H. Fowle, 
John Withers, George V. Thomas, John F. Dyer and James 
McGuire. 

A house was purchased on the southeast corner of Wolfe and 
Pitt streets, and the trustees proceeded to gather in the female 
orphans in this vicinity. A school room was built on the east side 
of the lot, and here the Female Free School was taught after its 
removal from Columbus street. The orphans were also taught 
at this school. 

Mrs. Newman, the widowed sister of Ellis Price, was engaged 
as Matron, and the ladies of the various churches in the town 
became the Managers, serving a month each in overseeing the 
working and keeping the books of the institution. They also 
passed judgment on the applicants who were received from 
needy or unworthy parents, or as genuine orphans, from early 
infancy until they were dismissed with an outfit of clothing at the 
age of eighteen, and after some position was secured them for 
supporting themselves. 

They were comfortably clothed in a uniform manner, in sum¬ 
mer with gingham and calico dresses and a shoulder cape of 
some kind, surmounted by a “Shaker” bonnet simply trimmed. 
In the winter they wore woolen dresses with warm shawls and 
blue merino hoods. Mrs. Newman was all that could be desired 
in her faithful and motherly care. She watched their morals and 
manners, having ever before her the child’s future and the neces- 
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sity of preparing her to do her duty wherever she was placed. 
The children loved her dearly, and little Rosey whom she had 
from early infancy, left her so reluctantly that the Board of 
Management, seeing that she was mentally deficient, kept her 
on for some years as a nurse and assistant to Mrs. Newman. 
She did not long survive Mrs. Newman, who served as Matron 
from 1847 to the close of the institution, 1885. At that time many 
children had grown up and were serving in households, and a few 
had married and gone away. 

For many years the orphans were a feature of the town. Mrs. 
Newman being a Presbyterian usually brought the children with 
her to the old Presbyterian Church on Fairfax street. They oc¬ 
cupied two pews at the top of the church on the right side, but 
sometimes they were not there, and then we knew they were at¬ 
tending one of the other churches. Occasionally some kind- 
hearted citizen paid for tickets for a "panorama,” and once in a 
while tickets were donated by the "Boone Children’s Company” 
or the “Bellringers.” Mrs. Newman would usher them to reserved 
seats, and it was a pleasure to see their happy faces. 

Every year the "Annual Meeting” was held at the Lyceum or 
“Liberty Hall Theater.” The orphans occupied the front seats, 
and after a prayer, they sang, “What is home without a Mother?” 
Poor little children, many of them were taken from the worst 
kind of mothers, but it sounded well, and no doubt helped to 
bring forth the subscriptions which were offered, it being cus¬ 
tomary for people to vote twenty-five dollars to make Mr. or 

Mrs.-a “Life Member” of the Association. It was a great 

occasion. Many children of Alexandria attended and applauded 
the witticisms of the speakers, especially when Mr. Lewis Mc¬ 
Kenzie voted to make himself a life member. Even the little 
orphans who were always cautioned to be dignified laughed at 
this great joke, for everyone knew that Mr. McKenzie had always 
been one of the ablest supporters of the institution. 

There seemed after the Civil War very few orphan applicants. 
The charter had been amended December 21st, 1857, changing the 
name to “The Trustees of the Male and Female Orphan Asylum 
and Widow’s Home of Alexandria.” Mr. William H. Fowle had 
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"built an addition to the Orphan Asylum and Female Free School 
as a memorial to his daughter. It was not a success, and was 
finally rented and the money used for the benefit of the Orphan 
Asylum. By an act of the General Assembly, found in the acts 
of 1885-86, this Corporation under its last name was authorized 
to transfer its property to the Alexandria Infirmary. 



CHAPTER XXII 


WOMEN OF ALEXANDRIA. 

I T would seem that there were no Hypatias in our Alexan¬ 
dria s early days, for the gentle sex, with fewest exceptions, 
live only in the annals of family archives. “But the hand 
that rocked the cradle was the hand that ruled the world” at that 
period more effectually even than in our enlightened age, and 
woman, enshrined in the sanctity of home, wielded an influence 
that sent husband and sons to the field of battle or hall of debate. 

The first woman mentioned in the traditions of Alexandria 
was Susanna Alexander, the wife of John Alexander of “Sum¬ 
mer Hill.’ One sultry afternoon as she sat dozing in her rocking 
chair near the open doorway, she aroused to see her husband 
running across the fields, pursued by an Indian. She seized a 
gun from a rack near the door and fired over his shoulder, killing 
the Indian at once. He was just about to throw his tomahawk 
when he fell. “Long Tom” had long been a menace to the neigh¬ 
borhood. He was buried on the spot which is marked by a large 
stone and still known as “Long Tom’s” grave. 

When Braddock occupied Alexandria he issued an order pro¬ 
hibiting more women than were needed for laundry work from 
following him on his campaign to the Western border. 

During the Revolution the women of Alexandria nursed in the 
hospital, made bandages and prepared food for the soldiers 
brought here for treatment. The vestry-book of Christ Church 
records the good work done by Jemima Copper and Margaret 
Payne. Margaret Payne made bandages and ointment for the use 
of the soldiers of the Revolution, while Jemima Copper took care 
of a poor man’s child. 

Foremost among our female citizens stands Ann MacCarty 
Ramsay who collected money to support the widows and orphans 
of Revolutionary soldiers, and of whom Thomas Jefferson said 
she had done more for the cause of the Revolution than any 
woman in this vicinity. Mrs. Elizabeth Tretcher Steuart, grand- 
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daughter-in-law of William Ramsay, was always foremost in 
charity. She was called upon by Dr. Samuel Richards to attend 
the Female Stranger whom she nursed tenderly until her death in 
1817. The editor of the Literary Composition eulogizes Mrs. 
Steuart, saying “but for the respect for her inherent delicacy her 
name would be recorded with a pen of steel,” and calls her that 
“good Samaritan.” This name she was known by until her death 
at an old age. Her daughters, inheriting her charitable ways, 
were always called the “good Samaritan Steuarts.” 

In Christ Church yard lies the actress, Mrs. Ann Warren who 
died at Gadsby’s Tavern in 1809, as has been elsewhere men¬ 
tioned. She lived long enough to make many warm friends in a 
community which was somewhat critical of strangers. Her monu¬ 
ment says “her talents were only surpassed by the many virtues 
and accomplishments of her private life.” 

As years progressed and the town advanced, women gathered 
in little societies conducted for charitable purposes, the Dorcas 
and Onesimus Societies being conspicuous in their efforts to serve 
the community. They were succeeded by the Ladies’ Aid Socie¬ 
ties of the various churches to the present time, where they are 
indeed a veritable aid. The names of many of these women will 
live in the memory of their townsmen, especially those who have 
felt the benefit of their charity. 



CHAPTER XXIII 


THE MOUNT VERNON COTTON FACTORY, 1847. 

T HE Mount Vernon Cotton Manufacturing Company was 
incorporated by an Act of the General Assembly of Vir¬ 
ginia, approved on March 11th, 1847. 

The incorporators were William H. Fowle, Anthony C. Caze- 
nove, Hugh C. Smith, Henry Daingerfield, William Gregory, 
John Withers, Robert Jamieson, John C. Vowell, William Stabler 
and Robert H. Miller. 

A lot was purchased on the east side of Washington street 
between Orinoka and Madison, and a large and substantial brick 
building was erected. It was capable of containing the heavy ma¬ 
chinery which was then installed. 

A considerable number of the humble citizens of the town were 
employed, men and young women. It was quite encouraging to 
the hopes of the incorporators to witness the crowd of workers 
who responded to the whistle at six o’clock A. M. The dinner 
hour was from 12 M. to 1 P. M„ when again the factory whistle 
caused them to return, the men in overalls and the girls in long 
aprons over their calico dresses, with their scissors hanging by 
their sides. The hum of the machinery began again and lasted 
until 5 P. M., when the home-going crowd emerged from the 
factory gates. Most of the employees lived in the vicinity, where 
rows of houses were built by enterprising citizens for their use. 

The output of the factory was both bleached and unbleached 
muslin of excellent quality, and the work seemed progressing 
very favorably up to the period of the Civil War, when many 
of the employees entered the Southern army. 

The factory was closed for several years, but when the war 
was over our boys returned to their homes. They were met at 
the county line and escorted under guard past the familiar places, 
while the sorrowing eyes of their relations followed them to the 
old cotton factory which was used as a prison. Every day a 
dozen or so of them were taken to the U. S. Provost Marshal’s 
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office where they were required to take the oath of allegiance 
to the United States Government. This procedure was not in 
accordance with the terms of surrender offered by General Grant 
to General Lee and his army, but nothing was done to prevent it, 
and as days rolled on the Confederates were discharged to take 
up again the burden of life under changed circumstances. 

The factory was reopened in the fall of 1865, but under the 
depressed conditions of affairs little success was met with. The 
factories in Maryland could not be competed with, and when 
Robert Garrett bought the plant and closed it to prevent any 
competition with his factory at Laurel, Maryland, there passed 
away an industry which would have helped many of the poorer 
class of citizens to regain their old status. 



CHAPTER XXIV 


LIGHT AND HEAT. 

O NE of the earliest laws enacted at Alexandria was con¬ 
cerning street lighting. Lamp posts were placed on all the 
principal streets with oil lamps. A person was appointed to 
attend to these and have oil put in them and about twilight the 
lamp lighter came with ladder and torch to light these lamps, 
except on moonlight nights when it was thought unnecessary. 

Alexandria was probably as well lighted as any town in the 
country. Even London at that time had many neighborhoods 
dangerous to pedestrians on account of their darkness. Gas was 
not introduced for street lighting until the coronation of George 
the First in 1714 when it was tried as a doubtful experiment. 

The churches at Alexandria were lighted with whale oil lamps 
in sconces attached to the pillars supporting the galleries, and in 
Christ Church the marks where they were hung can still be seen, 
while from a silken rope in the center of the ceiling hung the lit¬ 
tle cut glass chandelier brought from England by Hugh C. Smith 
in 1817. The best of wax candles were used in this and served 
well in brightening the comers. 

The private houses used tallow candles molded by the house¬ 
wife, and oil lamps were also used. Only people of means could 
afford, except on occasions, the long yellow wax candles one sees 
occasionally preserved as relics. Our great grandmothers blinded 
themselves by working on their fine embroidery, hemstitching and 
tambour work by the light of tallow candles which afforded what 
a contemporary writer called a “transpicuous gloom.” Little cam- 
phene lamps were carried about in the hand from room to room, 
but were very dangerous as they often exploded. Probably peo¬ 
ple did not read much at night or went to bed early. 

It appears from the records of the City Council that on Decem¬ 
ber 23rd, 1850, the committee on report of lighting the town with 
gas was discharged from further consideration of the subject, 
but at the same meeting William H. Fowle brought in a bill 
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entitled “an act making a provision for lighting of this- town 
with gas” which was read the first time, laid on the table, and 
ordered to be reported on December 27th. This bill was passed 
and one of its provisions authorized the issue of $50,000 bonds. 
Another provision was the appointment of five commissioners as 
follows: Robert Jamieson, Lewis McKenzie, J. J. Wheat, Phineas 
Janney and Robert Brockett. 

At an election on March 4th, 1851, the following was sub¬ 
mitted to the voters: “Are you in favor of the Corporation es¬ 
tablishing gas works or not under the contract already made 
therefore by William H. Fowle and others?’ This was decided 
in favor of the city by a vote of 410 for and 77 against. The 
works were at once constructed, for in the official proceedings of 
Council, November 15th, 1851, it is stated that there was read 
in Council a petition from Albert Newton and others for a 
reduction of the price of gas. It also appears that rosin wasi 
used in the manufacture of gas for two or three years. In 1855 
coal was substituted on account of the poor quality of gas made 
from rosin. _. 


The mode of heating houses was a serious problem in the early 
days. Naturally, open fires were the first used, and really pro¬ 
vided the only means of ventilation through the chimneys, for in 
order to secure as much heat as possible the windows were gen¬ 
erally sealed. High-posted beds were shrouded with heavy cur¬ 
tains, and under the feather bed was pushed the trundle-bed for 
the use of the children; that also received the benefit of the cur¬ 
tains pulled well down over it. Heavy comforts surmounted 
these beds which were impervious to air and kept in the heat of 
the body. 

The first stove used was the Franklin, a large open stove which 
was considered an improvement on the fireplace; then came the 
“Siamese Twins” which consisted of two cylinders connected by 
.a pipe; one contained the fuel, the other dispersed the heat. The 
Latrobe coal stove succeeded this and had the merit of heating 
the room above so comfortably that, when the hot-air furnace 
took its place and warmed the whole house, people began to open 
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their windows a little at night. The lack of the best principle 
of hygiene in heating no doubt caused the deplorable mortality 
from tuberculosis that may be seen in the existing records of the 
old churches. 

The manner of clothing too had much to do with this, for the 
heavier the garments were the more of them were worn. No one 
ever thought of going to bed without a nightcap, and the poor 
little babies wore caps all the time, and only when this custom 
was abolished did bald-headed babies cease to be fashionable. It 
was thought bad for their health to put water on their heads, but a 
little sweet oil was rubbed into the scalp to free it from the dust 
which accumulated on the poor little head, making an otherwise 
clean child a very unpleasant sight. 

The women wore flannel skirts with quilted ones over them. 
Imagine what the weight must have been! Men wore “top coats” 
and many used Scotch plaid shawls over these. There is much 
to criticize in the present custom of wearing almost no clothes;, 
but, on the whole, while modesty is not always observed, health 
seems benefited. 

Alexandria Water Company (1851) 

One of the schemes undertaken by the Lyceum Association was 
for supplying Alexandria with pure water from Cameron Run in 
1851. This was done largely through the influence, energy and 
ability of Benjamin Hallowed. A charter of the Alexandria 
Water Company was granted by the Virginia Legislature, March 
22nd, 1850. Previous to this the water used by the city came 
from wells on the street comers and from the diagonal pumps. 
An attempt was made of boring for water in the market square, 
but the project was given up. 

The Corporation of Alexandria subscribed a quarter of a 
million of dollars towards the Chesapeake and Ohio Canal on 
condition that it be connected with a branch canal to Alexandria. 
Among other benefits to be derived from this was its being the 
means of supplying the town with water. This was afterwards 
found not feasible, nor was the project for forcing the water 
into a reservoir from the Potomac. The most reasonable project 
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was for collecting the streams in the valley west of the town into 
one channel, and thus supplying the town. 

Mr. Hallowell’s attention was turned to getting “Cameron 
Run” to the top of Shuter’s Hill, and letting it pass by its own 
flow into the streets and houses of Alexandria. This idea found 
much encouragement, and a large meeting of citizens at the 
Lyceum gave evidence of the interest felt in the subject. 

A subscription was opened in the winter of 1850-L The shares 
were twenty dollars each, and were afterwards raised to twenty- 
five dollars each, and few people failed to subscribe at least 
one share. 

Benjamin Hallowell was elected President without a salary, 
and had the privilege of choosing a competent engineer of ex¬ 
perience, and Frederick Erdmein, who had been engineer of the 
Harrisburg Company, was selected. On surveying the spot 
chosen for the location of the reservoir by the Board of Direc¬ 
tors, he condemned it as being unsuitable, and selected the present 
site, which was some distance south, and not on as high ground 
as the one first chosen. His decision saved the Company many 
thousands of dollars. 

In the spring of 1851, the imposing ceremony of breaking 
ground began and was duly recorded in the Alexandria Gazette. 
This took place on the lot purchased in the rear of Shuter’s Hill, 
where Mr. Hallowell, spade in hand, took the lead, followed by 
other townsmen. 

Water was let into the pipes conveying it to the town on June 
15th, 1852, just fifteen months from the appointment of the 
Board which undertook this momentous work. 

A memorial tablet to Benjamin Hallowell, first President of 
the Alexandria Water Company, was placed on the bank of the 
reservoir on the 10th of March, 1874. It is unnecessary to state 
that the Cameron Run water used by the City of Alexandria has 
always maintained an unquestionable reputation as to its abund¬ 
ance and healthfulness. 



CHAPTER XXV 


r 

SOME ANIMALS OF ALEXANDRIA. 

T HE animals of Alexandria possessed a great deal of free¬ 
dom, and therewith developed considerable individuality, 
from the time when the deer from the park at Mount 
Vernon not infrequently escaped and came up to visit the town. 
An old citizen said he remembered one strolling up Washington 
street, stopping occasionally to crop some of the luxuriant grass 
that grew in the gutter. One of these had the misfortune, as 
already stated, to wind up his career at the stall of a butcher, 
whom General Washington personally punished for the poaching. 

The late Dr. R. C. Powell, in returning from an early visit 
down near Jones’ Point, was amused to see a man hoeing in a 
field, surveyed solemnly by a crow which sat on a nearby fence 
rail. “Who is that bossing you, Dick ?” said the doctor. “You go 
to the devil,” quoth the crow. 

Old Josiah Davis who lived near the “tunnel” was met every 
morning at his front door by a cow and a goose who accom¬ 
panied him to his place of business nearby. After receiving an 
apple and a handful of grain the two departed to other fields. 

Old Mrs. L- and her chickens were well known in this 

vicinity. They slept in bed with her at night, provided for them¬ 
selves during the day, and furnished her with an astounding lot 
of eggs. A neighbor, stopping at her door said, “I see you have 

a new rooster.” “Why, yes,” said Mrs. L-. “He come in 

here one day just as natural, and has been here ever since, so I 
calls him the ‘Female Stranger.’ ” 

Mr. Benjamin Lambert owned a most curiously shaped cow, 
short, and bow-legged, but a fine milker. The boys called her 
“Old Judy” after an old woman she strongly resembled in form 
and gait. She long preserved her ancient privilege of roving, 
and could be seen any day somewhere between the Alms House 
and the Catholic burying ground. 

Mr. Robert Brockett kept a cow which was of a sociable 
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nature, and his school boys used to ride on her back with or 
without her consent. One day Doc Windsor and Tip Powell 
chased her, and getting hold of her tail pulled her “up short” as 
she rounded the comer of a brick house. Off came the tail, and 
from that time on she was known as Brackett’s bobtailed cow, 
but the parents of the culprits were cited to appear at the Mayor’s 
office and pay a fine. 

The cows pastured freely on the grass-grown streets, on rainy 
days lining up for shelter under the cedars at the Rectory fence. 
So annoying had they become that Mayor William B. Smoot 
issued a law that any cows found on the streets after the first of 
May would be impounded. The first of May came, and Mr. 
Smoot’s cow did not turn up at milking time. Alas, she was the 
first to enter the pound. 

Collinsbury’s ponies were unfavorably known in the upper part 
of the town where they rushed tempestuously every day to and 
from their pastures from the stables near the jail. They upset 
pedestrians, and created a panic among the children who would 
take refuge on the nearest doorsteps, crying, “Collinsbury’s ponies 
are coming.” 

The tower of the old Presbyterian Church still harbors the 
owls and bats that have made their homes there for more than 
one generation, uttering their doleful complaints to the moon. 

Mr. Daniel Bryan, who was for many years Postmaster of 
Alexandria, was in the habit of walking out to the Spa Spring 
under the banks of the canal every afternoon. He always was 
accompanied by his large black Newfoundland dog. After drink¬ 
ing the chalybeate water from his leather “scrip” he gave his dog 
some. This dog was affectionately known throughout the town 
from his having rescued a child from drowning. 

It will be remembered that early in the history of the town 
there was an Act of General Assembly prohibiting “Pigs and 
Giese” from running at large through the streets. It is a fact 
that for many years this law was disregarded, but at last the 
animals disappeared. A legend preserved by some “Guinea 
Negroes,” not many generations from their native Africa, and 
who were full of folk tales, stated that after the manner of the 
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“Pied Piper of Hammelin” they were tolled off to the arch 
under the canal basin, where they took up their abode. They 
cross-bred, retaining the legs of the pig and the webbed feet and 
bill of the goose. They were said to be very good natured, and 
if approached diplomatically, would assist people in recovering 
lost property. Occasionally youth of the town sought to verify 
this story, but were never successful. So after many years the 
legend of the Goosepigs at Spa Spring died out. It is worth re¬ 
counting, however, as an interesting bit of folklore. 



CHAPTER XXVI 


PERIOD OF UNREST, 1859. 

T HE independence of Texas at the close of the Mexican 
War was followed by a period of unrest. Before the death 
of Zachary Taylor in 1850 Congress was tom by violent 
disputes over the slavery question in the new territories. By the 
compromise of 1850 a series of resolutions offered by Henry Clay 
provided that California should come into the Union as a free 
State, and the remainder of the Mexican Cession should be or¬ 
ganized as territories without any provision concerning slavery, 
leaving them to vote as they pleased on the subject. 

The Fugitive Slave Law provided for the return of fugitives to 
their masters. In 1853 there appeared a sensational novel by 
Mrs. Harriet Beecher Stowe which presented slavery in its dark¬ 
est form. Mrs. Stowe had never personally visited the South at 
that time, but her views were accepted without question by all 
classes of uninformed people of the North and greatly inflamed 
the Abolitionists. The case of Dred Scott, a fugitive slave, was 
brought before the Supreme Court, and Chief Justice Taney gave 
his opinion that a slave, being personal property, could be taken 
through the free States without depriving his master of the 
rights of ownership. This verdict alarmed the North, and a 
more resolute spirit was taken by many Northern legislatures in 
defeating the Fugitive Slave Law which practically amounted to 
a nullification of the Constitution and laws passed by Congress. 

Alexandria was not without its anti-slavery party. Like many 
other Virginians the slave owners here regretted the present 
necessity of slavery, and thought that gradual emancipation was 
the only solution. Many acting on this belief provided for this in 
their wills; of these George Washington Parke Custis has been 
mentioned. But the Society of Friends here held anti-slavery 
meetings, and naturally the colored people were affected, and 
many cases of insubordination were met with and checked by the 
masters without any appeal to the law. These meetings became 
so unpopular that they had to be discontinued. 
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An unfortunate incident occurred which produced some excite¬ 
ment in the town. A young colored girl pushed past a white lady 
in order to get to the counter of a dry goods store, and on being 
reproved by the clerk in waiting, became very insolent. He had 
her arrested, and she was sentenced to receive ten lashes on her 
bare back at the whipping post in the jail yard. Every one was 
sorry for the girl, as she was very young and the offence seemed 
trivial, but it was judged that to let her off from punishment 
would be a bad precedent. Mr. Henry Hallowell, who was a 
pronounced Abolitionist, accompanied her to the jail yard where 
the mildest treatment within bounds of the law was shown her. 
She was greatly humiliated, and Mr, Hallowed procured her 
freedom and sent her to friends at Philadelphia, where she passes 
out of the story. 

The Insurrection at Harper's Ferry 

During the early part of 1859 there appeared in Maryland not 
far from Harper’s Ferry, a shabby looking man who gave his 
name as Smith. He was looking for a farm in the vicinity, mean¬ 
time getting work in the neighborhood and over in Jefferson 
County, Virginia. He repaired fanning tools, grinding scythes 
and scissors, and even repairing clocks. He seemed quite expert. 
Mr. Frank McCormick of Berryville employed him to do some 
work, and he put in order a clock which is still preserved in the 
McCormick famdy as a relic. 

He lurked about the place for some days until a neighbor, 
struck by his forbidding countenance, said to Mr. McCormick, 
“That man should be watched; he is holding meetings of some 
kind at night in the negro cabins.” Finding himself under sus¬ 
picion he disappeared. 

This man afterwards proved to be John Brown whose connec¬ 
tion with scenes of violence and border warfare in Kansas had 
made him notorious. He settled down on a small farm on the 
Maryland side of the Potomac, and was joined by two sons and 
a number of disreputable followers, men and women. There 
seemed some mystery about them, but no one suspected the real 
cause of their presence until the 16th of October, 1859, when 
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Brown with his motley crowd of insurgents crossed the river at 
Harper’s Ferry and seized the United States Arsenal there. They 
had with them a large number of pikes made in the North, with 
which they expected to arm the negroes, and, with the guns 
seized at the Arsenal, this was to be the starting point of an up¬ 
rising of the slaves which he hoped would spread all over the 
country. 

They committed many outrages, killing several people and 
imprisoning a number of citizens. They cut the telegraph wires 
to prevent information of their outrages from being known. The 
news however soon spread over the country, and Governor Wise 
of Virginia summoned the troops of the Commonwealth to meet 
him at the scene. He was escorted by the Alexandria Riflemen, 
Captain Morton Marye and other Virginia troops. There also 
arrived on the evening of the 17th, Captain Robert E. Lee, 
U. S. A., with a company of Marines. He was shortly followed 
by Colonel Charles E. Stuart of the 179th State troops. 

The attack was brief but bloody. On the insurgents refusing 
to surrender, the Marines battered down the doors under fire 
from within, during which three Marines and several citizens 
were killed. One of Brown’s sons was among the slain, and 
Brown himself severely wounded. After their capture, Brown 
and four of his followers were taken to Charles Town and tried 
for insurrection and murder. Brown was hanged on the 2nd of 
December, 1859, and the others on the 16th following. 

This insurrection produced great excitement through the coun¬ 
try, and Congress appointed a committee to investigate the mat¬ 
ter, and this reported that the invasion of Virginia was “an act 
of lawless ruffiians under the sanction of no authority, distin¬ 
guished from ordinary violence only by the ulterior ends in con¬ 
templation by them, and the fact that money had been contributed 
by other States of the Union to maintain the expedition.” 

It is hard to forgive the North for defending this wretched 
old fanatic, whose designs, if successful, would have laid the 
whole South desolate with fire, murder and rapine. 

During the trial of Brown, his wife came to Charles Town 
to be with him at the last. She found it very difficult to get 
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board. No one wanted her, but at last a lady who kept a quiet 
boarding house compassionately took her in. Mrs. Brown was 
very much pleased with the Southern cookery, and, when all was 
over, and she was about to return to her home in the West, she 

asked Mrs. - for some of her recipes; especially was she 

pleased with the preserved tomatoes! 

During the absence of the Alexandria troops a Home Guard 
was organized for the purpose of protecting the town. This 
Home Guard consisted of the solid men of Alexandria who as¬ 
sisted the constables in patrolling the streets and looking after 
suspicious characters. 



CHAPTER XXVII 


DOWN KING STREET IN THE FIFTIES. 

I N memory of the olden time comes a view of King street in 
ante-bellum days, with its little shops and familiar faces. 
Who is so fondly recalled as Mrs. Barbara Appich who kept 
a candy shop on the north side of King Street not far east of 
Washington street, beloved of the younger citizens who daily 
resorted there, flattening their noses against the show windows 
when some new and attractive dainty was displayed. What lemon 
cakes, cinnamon sticks and jujube paste! If the survey lasted 
long Mrs. Appich would call them in, and, if their finances were 
low, would lend a cake or a pepperment stick, assured of their 
future custom. 

She kept, too, an attractive line of toys, “j’inted dolls” for 
three prices,—three cents, a fip, and a levy. When carefully 
dressed in gay colors they could be made to assume the most 
graceful attitudes. There were whips and tops and barlow knives 
that were warranted to cut butter if heated. Who will ever forget 
her round good-natured face, so full of love for the little ones. 
She would wheel the little sick boy’s carriage into the shop to 
see the Christmas things—the tinsel and spangles for the trees,— 
and bid him make his choice of whip, top or barlow knife—any¬ 
thing that would bring a smile to his little pale face,—but it was 
not to be, and, when he had passed into the great beyond, she 
dropped a tear for the little boy who would never more come to 
“borrow a cake.” 

Many years after this, when the Civil War was over, a cus¬ 
tomer going into Mrs. Appich’s observed a stout couple dancing 
around in the back part of the store. It proved to be General 
Fitzhugh Lee returned from the War to his childhood’s home and 
to his old allegiance and Mrs. Appich. 

Opposite to Mrs. Appich’s was Mrs. Solomon’s millinery store. 
Here she catered to the tastes of the ladies of Alexandria. 
Under her thimble grew the marvelous creations suited to young 
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and old, showing albeit, a great similarity of style, yet Mrs. Jones’ 
bonnet was blue and Mrs. Brown’s red, and when Pete, her negro 1 
carrier, on Saturday night took the bonnets in large flowered 
boxes ready to appear at the Methodist or perhaps old Christ 
Church, she was assured of the satisfaction they would give. 
Mrs. Solomon was succeeded in business by her niece, Mrs. 
Padgett, who for many years held up the reputation of the old 
firm, especially among the older citizens, who were bereft indeed 
when the old house closed finally. 

Mr. Weeden, the locksmith, had a stand on St. Asaph street 
just off King. Frequently he was seen with his little kit on his 
way to repair some obstinate lock or to open a trunk which had 
lost its key. He was an inveterate novel reader, and often found 
it hard to put down his book. 

Miss Betsey Berry, a spinster of dignified mien and little side 
curls, kept a fancy store on the south side of King street. The 
ladies bought from her “sewing birds,” thimbles, crochet and 
knitting needles, while children purchased for a cent each lovely 
skeins of colored worsted to knit on spools those attractive mats 
destined for Christmas gifts. Miss Berry lived a long and useful 
life, and was succeeded in her business by her nephew, Charles 
Berry. 

Mr. John P. Clarke and Mr. Jefferson Tacey were rival paper 
hangers just opposite each other on King street. Mr. Clarke was 
very generous in giving scraps of beautiful paper for cornucopias 
at Christmas time. He and his wife were devout members of 
Christ Church, always making pew cushions and keeping the 
upholstery in order. Mr. Tacey retired from business and lived 
in the quaint little house now owned and occupied by Mr. E. 
Adam on Shuter’s Hill. 

Not far from the Berry store there was an old silversmith, 
Mr. Benjamin Barton, an Englishman. One was struck by the 
peculiar architecture of the windows of his little shop. An ex¬ 
planation revealed the mechanism. Late in life Mr. Barton re¬ 
tired from business activity and built a home across the creek. 
There were days when he did not come to town, so, by an in¬ 
genious arrangement of clockwork, the shutters rose up at eight 
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in the morning and descended at six in the evening. Mr. Barton 
was an extremely reserved man; he rarely said an unnecessary 
word. Children were afraid of him, but his counter presented 
to them many attractions. First there were little open-faced 
watches, not very expensive, nor keeping the best of time, long 
strings of colored beads for fancy work, and 1 sun glasses which 
were used to search out places on Mitchell s atlas, and many 
geographical difficulties were solved by their aid, where three 
Lexingtons and four Danvilles had to be located. Besides one 
could set fire, on a sunny day, to chips and straw, which seemed 
on the whole very marvelous to the little boys playing on Hallo- 
well’s common. Every child had to have one of these glasses : 
they cost ten cents. For many years Mr. Barton kept the town 
clock in order. One would see him on his way, his long hair and 
stooping shoulders reminding one of the grandfather in Old 
Curiosity Shop.” His family led a very secluded life, but were 
people of culture and taste, and the best class of literature was to 
be found on Mr. Barton’s library table. His eldest daughter, 
Miss Mary Barton, was the first woman in this vicinity to study 
medicine. She was highly thought of in the country around her, 
where she promptly responded to the call of the sick and needy. 
She died before reaching middle life. Mr. Barton lived to a 
respected old age. 

Opposite Mr. Barton’s was Mr. Young’s tobacco store. He 
conducted business for many years, and, until his death a few 
years ago, the Indian warrior kept his position at the entrance 
pointing to where the best of cigars and tobacco were to be 
found. It was a popular gathering place for gentlemen, and was 
much missed after Mr. Young’s demise. 

All who remember as far back as the late sixties must recall 
Aunt Airey, an old mulatto woman, who probably had a large 
percentage of Portuguese blood. She kept a little shop opposite 
the Gazette Office. A bell was on the door, whose tinkle an¬ 
nounced your entrance. She had taffy in curled sticks, and the 
best oysters for sale. On a winter night old Mrs. Maria Jamie¬ 
son, who lived on Queen street, in starting out to the Presby¬ 
terian meeting house, would wrap a slice of bread in a napkin, 
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and on her way home would stop in at Aunt Airey’s for a bowl 
of oysters. As she was a constant customer she was shown more 
courtesy than was extended to the young patrons in the day time, 
who received short shrift after the stick of taffy was wrapped 
up. Aunt Airey was a very decided character. She held her 
own color at a distance, being a devout member of the Presby¬ 
terian Church. She had many friends in that congregation. 

In the same neighborhood stood a little barber shop, patronized 
by many gentlemen of the town, where they kept their shaving 
mugs m rows on the shelf, marked with the owners’ names. This 

was -Burroughs, who, when the Civil War broke out, shut 

up shop, shouldered his musket, and marched off with the Alex¬ 
andria boys. He had the luck of passing through unscathed. On 
his return to town he opened his shop again, and painted on the 
white ^weather boarding in black letters, “Richard’s himself 
again.” Here he continued for some years, and although more 
than once his house received a coat of paint, the black lettering 
was still to be seen when the house was pulled down to build the 
Engine House on the same spot. 

They are all gone now, these venerable citizens who did much 
to make the old town a desirable place of abode, and their 
memory should be preserved for this and future generations. 
We remember them: 

The sun is fading from the western sky, 

And, one by one, my comrades as of yore 
Have given up their play and said good-bye, 

There isn’t anyone for me to play with any more. 



CHAPTER XXVIII 


THE LAST OWNER OF MOUNT VERNON. 

J OHN AUGUSTINE WASHINGTON, JR., was born May 
3rd, 1820, at Blakely, the residence of his father John 
Augustine Washington, Sr., and Jane Blackburn, from whom 
he inherited the Mount Vernon estate. 

He was educated at the University of Virginia, and married in 
1842, Eleanor Love Selden, daughter of Wilson Carey Selden. 
He was a gentleman of culture, of a warm and generous nature, 
in manners and hospitality a veritable type of the Virginian of 
his day and generation. 

He became the owner of Mount Vernon in 1832, and soon 
realized the impossibility of its long remaining as private prop¬ 
erty, owing to the great expense of its upkeep and the many 
annoyances that had to be endured from inconsiderate sightseers 
who invaded the privacy of his home. 

In 1856 he considered parting with Mount Vernon to an As¬ 
sociation, which had been chartered by the State of Virginia, for 
$200,000. After some delay and correspondence with the Gov¬ 
ernor of Virginia, wherein he expressed! his anxiety to have the 
matter settled in his lifetime and that the place might be kept in 
reliable hands, the sale was consummated in 1860, two hundred 
acres passing to the Ladies Mount Vernon Association. The 
Mausoleum, with one-half acre of land surrounding it, was to be 
reserved in perpetuity to the Washington family. Mr. Washington 
acted from purely patriotic motives and a sense of duty to his 
country in thus parting with his home. 

Miss Pamela Cunningham of Laurens, South Carolina, was the 
principal mover in forming the Association. She made an appeal 
to the patriots of America for the necessary purchase money, and 
it was not long before it was all realized. 

Mount Vernon now came under a Board of Lady Managers, 
one from each State, while from these was chosen a regent and 
a president. Rooms have been assigned to the different States, 
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and are furnished with relics and other articles which have been 
formerly used at Mount Vernon. 

In the beautiful month of May the Governor of Virginia meets 
the board of Regents to discuss the management of this lovely 
place. Here stand the trees planted by Washington’s own hand 
and the tomb where his ashes rest, while the river he loved flows 
by. Day after day assemble tourists from every land. Alexandria 
is indeed privileged in being so near where the voice of the past 
still echoes. 

John Augustine Washington and his family removed to “Wave- 
land,” an estate he bought in Fauquier County. When the War 
between the States commenced he at once offered his services to 
the Governor of Virginia, and he became aide-de-camp to General 
Robert E. Lee. He was killed from ambush at Cheat Mountain, 
West Virginia, on September 13th, 1861. His wife did not long 
survive him, leaving a large family of children to the care of 
his only brother, Richard Washington of Charles Town, West 
Virginia. 

“The loss of Colonel Washington to the Southern cause is 
incalculable. His courage, his knowledge of men, his resolution, 
his inflexibility of purpose, and the lofty ambition with which 
he was inspired were of too high a type for him to have come 
through such a war without enrolling his name among the noblest 
which its annals contain. In private life he shone with all the 
virtues which should characterize the husband, father, son and 

brother ” (General W. H. F. Lee) 



CHAPTER XXIX 


THE BEGINNING OF STRIFE, 1861. 

T HE political situation during Buchanan’s administration 
was extremely complex. The Northern Abolitionists in¬ 
sisted that the Territories should not be admitted as slave 
States. The Southern party saw that this would destroy the 
balance of power. The Missouri Compromise of 1820 provided 
that an area above the line of the Ohio River should be admitted 
as a free State. Although in the part below, slavery could con¬ 
tinue by the vote of the people, a vast emigration to the West 
from the New England States influenced the vote in Kansas, and 
a majority of 10,000 voted against slavery. The disputes which 
arose led to a breach in the Democratic party, with the result that 
Kansas did not become a State until 1859. 

The time for election of President of the United States draw¬ 
ing near, there were four candidates. One convention of the 
Democratic party nominated Stephen A. Douglas, another John 
C. Breckinridge. Douglas urged that the people of each Terri¬ 
tory be allowed to decide whether they should have slavery or 
not. Breckinridge held that a citizen could hold slaves in any 
Territory whether its people opposed slavery or not. Lincoln, 
the candidate of the Republican party, advocated the exclusion 
of slavery from all of the Territories whether the people favored 
it or not. Bell was the candidate of the Constitutional Union 
party whose watchwords were, “Loyalty to the Constitution, and 
devotion to the Union.” Abraham Lincoln received a majority 
of the electoral votes. 

The triumph of the Republican party created a profound sense 
of uneasiness in the South, and in all parts of the Union there 
were many signs of popular excitement. In December, 1860, the 
people of South Carolina met in convention and passed an ordi¬ 
nance of Secession. The other Southern States soon followed her 
example, basing their right to do so under the Constitution by 
which they defended their withdrawal from the Union. While 
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many of the best men of the South deplored slavery and believed 
in a gradual emancipation, they feared that if the slaves were 
suddenly freed they would find the South in no better position 
than that prevailing in Jamaica and Haiti, and she would have 
the prospect of repeated insurrections like that of John Brown. 

By February, 1861, Mississippi, Florida, Alabama, Georgia, 
Louisiana and Texas followed the example of South Carolina. 
Virginia was reluctant to sever her tie with the Union, but dif¬ 
ferences in opinion were irreconcilable. A Congress of the se¬ 
ceded States met at Montgomery, Alabama, to form a provisional 
government, with Jefferson Davis as President and A. H. Stevens 
as Vice-President. 

Shortly after Lincoln’s inauguration a squadron of ships sailed 
from New York for Charleston, South Carolina, to garrison Fort 
Sumpter, but before it arrived General Beauregard, who was 
stationed at Charleston with 6000 troops, demanded the surrender 
of the Fort. Anderson refused, and the Confederates opened fire 
upon it; after thirty-four hours’ resistance, the garrison capitu¬ 
lated. The fall of Fort Sumpter caused overwhelming excite¬ 
ment in the North as well as in the South. 

On April 15th, Lincoln called for 75,000 militia. This was 
the signal for other States to pass ordinances of Secession,— 
Virginia, Arkansas, North Carolina and Tennessee. As each 
State seceded, most of her sons who were in the Army and Navy 
of the United States resigned their commands. Senators and Con¬ 
gressmen left for their Southern homes. Thus many of the most 
prominent men in the country now appeared as supporters of 
the Southern cause. 

At Alexandria, where a majority of the citizens voted for Bell 
and Everett, there arose a great cry from the young men to enroll 
themselves into companies to defend their native State. Of these 
volunteer companies were the Alexandria Riflemen, Mount Ver¬ 
non Guards, Emmitt Guards and Old Dominion Rifles. Our 
popular citizen, Montgomery D. Corse, who had served efficiently 
in the Mexican War, was elected Captain, and they began to drill 
on the Catalpa lot or old muster ground on North Washington 
Street. 
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The ladies of the town opened a sewing room and brought 
their sewing machines to make knapsacks, fatigue jackets and 
other things necessary for a soldier to have. The little girls were 
kept busy carrying finished articles to the different barracks, as 
well as delicacies in the shape of food for these devoted youths 
who were soon to fare forth as champions of the Southland. 

The fall of Fort Sumpter had occasioned so much excitement 
and alarm that it was found expedient to establish guards to 
watch the approaches to the town which were nightly patrolled in 
order to prevent surprise from Federal forces stationed at Wash¬ 
ington. 

When the 23rd of May arrived the polls were opened and an 
almost unanimous vote for Secession was taken. The militia 
were drilling on the Catalpa lot when the news arrived that Vir¬ 
ginia had seceded. There was a large concourse of citizens to 
watch the maneuvers of the men under Major Terret. The little 
coon-killer, the town cannon, fired a salute and there was great 
rejoicing. Alas, they little knew what the future was to bring. 

During this time many citizens were leaving town for Ma¬ 
nassas, Fairfax Court House and Culpeper, taking with them 
their wives and children who were now going into exile for a 
period of four years. 

Early in the morning of the 24th of May the sentinel on duty 
at Cazenove's wharf, keeping watch on the gunboat Pawnee 
which had stood off the town for some days, heard the creak of 
oars, and, with the early daylight, perceived a boat coming to the 
wharf. The report of his rifle woke up the sleeping citizens who 
came out in time to see a flag of truce received by Major Terret, 
and after some consultation terms of surrender were agreed upon. 

Among the Federal troops who landed was Colonel Ellsworth, 
a rash young officer, who seeing the “Stars and Bars” floating 
from a staff over the Marshall House, a hotel on King street, 
entered the building and mounted to the roof, descending there¬ 
from with the flag in his arms. Jackson, the proprietor of the 
hotel, aroused from his slumbers, appeared on the landing and 
opened fire upon Ellsworth, killing him instantly, and, seizing his 
beloved flag which he wrapped around him, he sank to the floor 
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lifeless, shot by a volley from Ellsworth’s companions. Thus was 
spilled the first blood of the War on Virginia soil. Within an 
hour of this deplorable affair a young Federal soldier climbed 
the staff of a pole at the Market House which carried another 
Confederate flag. He fell to the ground and was immediately 
killed. His act was no less patriotic than that of Ellsworth, but 
his name has not been recorded. A mother in the North lamented 
the loss of her son, but to the nation he was only one of many 
slain. We will have to regard him as an unknown hero of the 
Civil War. 

“An inquisition on the body of James W. Jackson was taken 
at the Marshall House in the County of Alexandria on the 24th 
day of May, 1861, before James A. English, Justice of Peace, 
and acting coroner of said County. Upon viewing the body of 
James W. Jackson there lying dead, the Jurors sworn to enquire 
when and by what means the said James W. Jackson came to his 
death, upon their oaths do say that he was killed by an armed 
force of Federal troops when in defence of his home and his 
private rights. In witness thereof the said Coroner and jurors 
herewith set their hands the 24th of May, 1861. 

James A. English, Justice of Peace, G. L. Deeton, Foreman, 
J. C. Englebrecht, C. L. Neale, John Cogan, Westley Avery, 
C. W. Deeton, Elija Horseman, John Jones, John L. Smith, 
Joseph Padget Jr., William L. Simpson, and John Fornshil.” 


The Confederate battalion met on the comer of Washington 
and Prince streets, where the monument of the Confederate sol¬ 
dier now stands. From this spot they proceeded to the city 
limits, and were so fortunate as to catch a train coming in on the 
O. A. and M. Railroad which pushed them back to Manassas, 
where they joined troops from other sections stationed there 
awaiting orders. 

The War had now begun in earnest, and with the departure 
of our Alexandria boys, many of whom were to see home no 
more, we will leave them to win undying fame in the “con¬ 
sciousness of duty faithfully performed.” 
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The story of the Civil War as it affected Alexandria must be 
written by other hands, and those who wish to know definitely of 
the sad and varied fortunes of the 17th Virginia Regiment should 
scan the pages of Mr. George Wise’s “History of the 17th Vir¬ 
ginia Regiment” or read the diary of “A Southern Refugee” by 
Mrs. Judith W. McGuire, in which is recounted with a loving 
pen the fortunes of those High School boys of whom she speaks 
as “our dear boys.” 


CHAPTER XXX 


RETROSPECT. 

U\\T HAT more precious testimonial of your love of 
VV kindred and home can you leave than that which 
provides for the transmission of the history of your 
ancestors, yourself and your family to future generations ? It is 
a trust that Providence has confided to your care, and who so 
dead to sympathy and affection to kindred and country that 
would not preserve the record of his ancestors, the place of his 
birth, the home of his childhood and the sacred spot where repose 
the loved and lost ones of earth?” 

The history of old Alexandria cannot fail to interest those who 
love the past, even though it be written in a sketchy manner,— 
the substance of it must appeal to our townsmen. 

The early settlers on the banks of the Potomac River were 
men of energy and thrift, seeking to make homes for their wives 
and children in a new and beautiful country, and the little village 
of Belhaven had already attracted attention before an appeal was 
made to the General Assembly of the Colony of Virginia for 
authority to found a town. In pursuance of an Act passed in the 
previous year the town of Alexandria was organized on the 13th 
of July, 1749, with a Board of Trustees. These men as a rule 
were hardly arrived at middle life, were well educated, and 
worthy to be called “gentlemen,” the term appended to their 
names in the Act of Incorporation. 

Their attendance at their monthly meetings evinced an interest 
in the community growing around them, in the laying out of 
streets and selling lots, and by enacting laws regarding sym¬ 
metrical building of houses where brick or stone chimneys were 
required as a preventive against fires. Each trustee had his duty 
to perform in overseeing and keeping the streets and lanes free 
from rubbish. They built warehouses, a Court House and jail, 
and later a Town Hall was built by lottery. 

They conducted considerable business on the space reserved 
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APPENDIX 


Trustees of the Town of Alexandria, 1749-1780. 

Right Honorable Thomas Lord Fairfax 

Honorable William Fairfax 

George William Fairfax, gentleman 

Richard Osborne, gentleman 

Lawrence Washington, gentleman 

William Ramsay, gentleman 

John Carlyle, gentleman 

John Pagan, gentleman 

Hugh West, gentleman 

Philip Alexander, gentleman 

Gerard Alexander, gentleman 

Robert Adam, gentleman 

Josias Clapham, gentleman 

John Hunter, gentleman 

George Mason, gentleman 

John Dalton, gentleman 

George Johnston, gentleman 

Harry Piper, gentleman 

John Kirkpatrick, gentleman 

Thomas Fleming, gentleman 

Charles Diggs, gentleman 

George Washington, gentleman 


John West Jr., Surveyor of Fairfax County, sold the building 
lots of Alexandria on July 13th, 1749. The names of the pur¬ 
chasers are as follows: 


1 Colonel William Fitzhugh 

2 John Pagan 

3 J. Dixon 

4 William Ramsay 

5 Smead 


6 Unsold 

7 Unsold 

8 Hugh West 

9 Unsold 
10 Unsold 
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11 Orinoka Creek 

12 Orinoka Creek 

13 Orinoka Creek 

14 Hugh West 

15 W. Yates 

16 John Carlyle 

17 T. Bromley 

18 Orinoka Creek 

19 Orinoka Creek 

20 Roger Lyndon 

21 Roger Lyndon 

22 J. Clapham 

23 W. Monday 

24 W. Monday 

25 Orinoka Creek 

26 Allan McCrea 

27 John Alexander 

28 Anthony Ramsay 

29 N. Smith 

30 Orinoka Creek 

31 G. Alexander 

32 G. Alexander 

33 Hugh West 

34 J. Ray 

35 J. Connel 

36 J. Dalton 

37 J. Dalton 

38 H. Salkeld 

39 H. Salkeld 

40 H. Piper 

41 John Carlyle 

42 John Carlyle 

43 Market Space 

44 Market Space 

46 William Ramsay 

47 William Ramsay 


48 John Pagan 

49 J. Alexander 

50 Dr. Stevens 

51 L. Washington 

52 L. Washington 

53 George Mason 

54 Wm. Strother 

55 George Mason 

56 Wm. Fairfax 

57 Wm. Fairfax 

58 J. Champe 

59 Col. Wm. Fairfax 

60 J. Peyton 

61 J. Moncure 

62 G. Wm. Fairfax 

63 G. Wm. Fairfax 

64 A. Washington 

65 A. Washington 

66 Wm. H. Terrett 

67 Wm. Herbert 

68 Hugh West 

69 Nathaniel Chapman 

70 Nathaniel Chapman 

71 H. Fitzhugh 

72 John West 

73 John West 

74 Pearson Terrett 

75 Pearson Terrett 

76 Hugh West 

77 Nathaniel Chapman 

78 Nathaniel Chapman 

79 Ralph Wormley 

80 Ann West 

81 Ann West 

82 W. West 

83 W West 

84 George West 
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Mayors of Alexandria, 1780-1861. 

Robert Townshend Hooe.1780-1782 

Jonah Thompson..1782-1784 

William Hunter Jr.1788-1790 

Philip Marsteller.1790-1792 

John Fitzgerald.1792-1794 

Richard Conway.1798-1800 

William Herbert...1808-1810 

Charles Simms.1812-1814 

Edmund I. Lee.1814-1818 

Christopher Neale.1818-1820 

J. Hoffman.1820-1822 

John Roberts.1823-1827 

S. Thomson Mason.1827-1830" 

J. Roberts....1830-1833 

Bernard Hooe.1833-1835 

S. Thomson Mason.1835-1837 

Bernard Hooe.1837-1839 

Edgar Snowden.1839-1843 

Robert G. Violet.1843-1844 

Joseph Eaches.1844-1846 

William Vietch.1846-1849 

Isaac Buckingham.1849-1850 

Lawrence B. Taylor.1850-1853 

John Muir.1853-1855 

George Wise.1855-1857 

Wm. D. Massey.1857-1859 

Wm. B. Price.1859-1861 


Postmasters of Alexandria. 

William Ramsay.1770-1785 

James McCrea.1796-1807 

Col. G. Gilpin.1809-1813 

Thomas Gilpin.1813-1816 

Josiah Watson.1816-1819 
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Daniel Bryan.1820-1853 

Turner W. Ashby.1853-1860 


Collecting Agents for Light House. 


George Brent.1841 

Peter Laphen.1843 

Joseph Eaches.1841-3 


Census of Alexandria from 1790-1860. 


Year. Population. 

1790 . 2,748 

1800 . 4,971 

1810 . 7,227 

1820 . 8,218 

1830 . 8,241 

1840 . 8,459 

1850 . 8,734 

1860 . 12,652 


See last page. The oldest book at the Auditor’s Office is a 
book of ordinances dated 1760-1780. 


Officers of the Revolution from Alexandria and Vicinity. 

General George Washington 

General Adam Stevens 

General Daniel Roberdeau 

Colonel Henry Lee (Light Horse Harry) 

Colonel George Gilpin 
Colonel Charles Simms 
Colonel Dennis Ramsay 
Colonel Charles Little 
Colonel Philip Marsteller 
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Colonel William Payne Sr. 

Colonel William Payne Jr. 

Colonel Levin Powell 

Colonel John Hawkins 

Colonel George Mason of Gunston 

Colonel John Fitzgerald 

Colonel Adam Lynn 

Colonel William Daingerfield 

Colonel William Grayson 

Colonel Tobias Lear 

Colonel John West 

Major Henry Piercy 

Major Timothy Mountford 

Major John Carlyle 

Major R. H. Little 

Major James Craik M. D. 

Major George Johnston 
Major Valentine Piers 
Major John Longden 
Major I. C. Hunter 
Captain Cleon Moore 
Captain Jack Ashby 
Captain George Johnston 
Captain Francis Dyer 
Captain David Arrell 
Captain John Hawkins 
Lieutenant James McMath 


Officers of the War of 1812-14. 

General Robert Young 
General Walter Jones 
General Thomas Childs 
General John Mason 
Adjutant-General Alexander Hunter 
Commander J. H. Newton 
Captain William Ramsay Jr. 
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Captain Hilleary Lanktiy 
Captain Basil H. Davidson 
Captain David Wilson Scott 
Captain Alexander Moore 
Captain William C. Gardner 
Captain James McGuire 
Captain Dyson 
Captain Levin Moreland 
Captain Charles McKnight 
Captain James McKinzie 
Captain Robert Brockett 


honorary Pallbearers of General Washington 
loth December 1799 

Colonel ST Say Si S 
Co/one, WiHian, P ayn ? 

Active Pallbearers 

Lieutenan t S Edward ‘mos^rS^, Militia 

Cjreorge Coryell t • J 

Lieutenant George Wise ^ CUtenant Lawrence HoofF 
orge Wise Lieutenant James Turner Jr. 


koster of the Mount Vernon Guards 

rsr the Mexica " and cw »«-ES 


A. Larnond 

George G. Harper, Civil War 
H. H. GeisendafFer 
Isaac Entwistle 


George Plane (killed at 
Dowell’s fire) 

Wm. A. Dean 
Samuel S. Taylor 
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Win. Morgan Jr. 

Albert N. Mills 
George S. Price 
Wm. B. Entwistle 
Thomas Payne 
Edward Clarkson 
Robert Hammett 
James F. Carlin 
William Arnold 
E. C. Howell 
James N. Nichols 
William J. Higdon 
Samuel Evans 
James Y. Henderson 
Charles H. Taylor 
James Ford 
Ferdinand Davis 
W. H. Allen 
Charles W. Neale 
Thomas Berry 
Andrew F. Skidmore 
Thomas Morrison 
George D. Ogden, Civil War 
Joseph Padgett 
Matthew Snyder 
Edwin R. Violet 
Wm. W. Rock 
Samuel N. Chipley 
Henry F. Zimmerman 
John H. Higdon 
William McLean 
William McNeale 
John L. Smith 
S. H. DeVaughan, Capt. Civil 
War. 

Lewis Hipkins Jr. 

Wm. H. Johnson 


John T. Bushby 
William L. Atwell 
John Arnold 
Charles C. Berry 
G. Appich (killed at 
Dowell’s fire) 

Mordecai Miller Jr. 

A. Arnold 
George Duffey 
Grandison Javins 
John P. Headly 
Elisha P. Stanton 
Thomas Dix 
John A. Field 

Turner W. Ashby, Mexican 
War 

John Thompson 
John Clarke 
Thomas F. Savage 
John T. Devaughan, Civil 
War 

Jonas W. Atkinson 
William Padgett Jr. (killed 
Civil War) 

George Swain Jr. 

John S. Payne 
Charles Rudd 
Henry Pollard 
John Fizzle 
Charles J. Fairall 
Thomas C. Craven 
Charles Carroll 
John W. Fergerson 
John W. Simpson 
Robert L. Murray 
Harrison Kirk, Civil War 
J. W. Jones 
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Wm. H. Smith 
Samuel Strous 
Samuel B. Blondheim 
Edward B. Powell, Civil War 


Robert Taylor (killed at 
Dowell’s fire) 

Patrick Dalziel 
William Johnson 


Honorary Members 1850 


James Chamberlain 
Alexander Kerr 
Reuben Zimmerman 
James Dempsey 
John Perry 
Wallace Adam 
John B. Daingerfield 


Joseph Grimes 
Elias Kincheloe 
James Entwistle 
Newton Harper 
Carson Green (killed at 
Dowell’s fire) 

Samuel Harper 


On December 19, 1813, “The Board of Managers of the Wash 
mgton lottery offer a prize of $500 for the best design of a suit- 
able monument proposed to be erected in memoiy of Washington 
The monument, whether sculptural, architectural or both, is to be 
placed on the center of a square 300 feet long and 141 wide 
crossed in its length by a principal street/' 

It seems that this was not a success, for after many years the 
corner-stone of Washington’s monument was laid in 1848 After 
reaching less than one-half of its present height work was aban- 
oned on it until 1876, when Congress, upon motion of Senator 
John Sherman, passed a resolution authorizing assumption of the 
work by the United States Government. 

Midway on the shaft of this monument in the Federal City 
is a stone inscribed, “From the people of Alexandria, the de¬ 
scendants of the friends and neighbors of Washington.” 

At the time of its completion in 1884, this monument reached 
a greater height than any other building in the world. It was 
designed by Robert Mills. 
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